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INTRODUCTION 

When Mr Burney’s third child, a daughter who was 
named Frances after her godmother, was born at King’s 
Lynn in 1752, it seemed highly unlikely that her diary, if 
she should take it into her head to keep one, would have 
any of the interest which arises from the fadl that the 
author has enjoyed the familiar society of the great. Mr 
Burney pla3’^ed the organ and gave music lessons, occu¬ 
pations which rarely lead to fame or fortune, especially 
when pradHsed in a country town. 

And when, in 1760, he moved to London, the likelihood 
was not much increased, for though he had more pupils 
than he could easily find time for, Fanny, at the age of 
eight, did not know her letters. Indeed, except for a 
very short period at a boarding-school in Queen^s Square, 
in 1761, when her mother was dying, she had no regular 
education whatever? James, her elder brother, went to 
sea as a midshipman, Charles was sent to Charterhouse, 
her sixers, Esther and Susan, went to school in Paris for 
two years, but Fanny ^yed at home. She was a prim, 
shy girl. When she was no more than ten years old, 
visitors to the house used to call her 'the old lady.’ Her 
father spoke of her indulgently as a prude, and on 
her return from Paris, Susan, then fourteen, recorded 
that Fanny’s charafteri^ics were 'sense, sensibility, and 
bashfulncss, and even a degree of prudery,’ going on, 
however, to say that she and Esther were ‘ both charming 
girls —des filles comme ilj en a peuJ" 

To this it may be added that she was slight in build and 
short-sighted. True, Mrs Thrale could later address her, 
in her enthusiastic way, as 'my lovely Burney,’ but she 
was not, in faft, more than passably good-looking. She 
was paSl forty when she married, and when she did marry, 
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her husband was a penniless French exile. She was 
never rich, though she learned in the end to drive a 
good bargain with a publisher. For some years—and 
this was when she was at the height of her fame—she 
lived at ‘Camilla Cottage’ w^ her husband and her son, 
on a bare £125 a year. Andlatcr she managed in Paris 
to keep house on M. D’Arblay’s retraite of ^62 lor. o^., 
plus his meagre salary as a clerk in the civil department of 
‘les B^timens.’ When she was Assi^nt Keeper of the 
Robes to Queen Charlotte, her allowance, as Macaulay 
observes with disgust, was £200 a year. 

And yet it is impossible to turn the pages of her diary 
without being Struck by the profusion of great names 
with which they are Studded. People of genius, rank, 
wealth, and fashion move in a long procession through 
these volumes. And they move there naturally, not having 
been dragged in by the heels after the reprehensible 
custom of so many writers of diaries and memoirs. It is 
Dr Johnson who calls her his ‘dear little Burney,’ kisses 
her, and tells her to be a good girl. It is Sheridan who 
undertakes to accept a comedy of hers, ‘unsight, unseen,’ 
and to make her a bow and his beSt thanks into the bargain. 
The telescope through which she walks ‘quite upright 
and without the least inconvenience’ is Herschel’s. The 
Paymaster of the Forces who writes her such an eloquent 
letter of compliment upon h^r second novel is Burke. 
The lady in whose cattriage she escapes from Paris, a few 
hours before Napoleon arrives on nis return from Elba, 
is the Princesse d’Henin. The Stout person who ‘catches 
her fist’ and declares that he has long wanted to know her 
is Louis XVIII. And the good-humoured gentleman who 
measures her arm with his thumb and forefinger, and sajys 
she is growing fatter, is George HI. 

Fanny, hov^ever, was used to good company before she 
herself became a celebrity* Her father, a man of remark¬ 
able energy, was made a Doftor of Music by the University 
erf Oxford in 1769. Between 1770 and 1773 he travelled 
on the Continent and produced, as the fruit of these tours^ 
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books on The Present State of Music in France, Italy, 
Germany, and the United Provinces. In 1776 the first 
volume of his General HiHory of Music was published. 
Moreover, he had a talent for making friends, and visitors 
at his house ranged from ^Omy,^ the South Sea islander, 
to His Highness Alexis Orlov, taking in by the way 
Pacchierotti, the Italian tenor; Miss Davies, the English 
prima donna\ Bruce, the traveller; Garrick, and Johnson 
—to mention only a few. They were all observed by the 
quiet and retiring girl with a keenness which they did not 
suspe^ 

Dr Burney found Fanny useful in copying his manu¬ 
scripts, but she contrived to scribble a good deal on her 
own account. When she was only fifteen, she made a 
bonfire of her writings as a,dutiful sacrifice to the opinions 
of her Stepmother, who considered that literary composi¬ 
tion did not become a young lady. Among the works 
delivered to the flames was a Story called ‘ The History of 
Caroline Evelyn,* which contained a Hnt of Bjuelina, 
From this time onwards she kept a diary, addressing it at 
first to Nobody—‘since to Nobody can I be wholly 
unreserved.* 

ASually she had no wish to be wholly unreserved. 
It was not in her nature to ‘reveal every thought, every 
wish of my heart.* Her impulse was to re-create the 
scenes she witnessed, and to make the charafters who 
figured in them talk in their natural ^le. She had a 
quick eye for oddities of charader and conduft, and a 
remarkable talent for reproducing dialogue—a talent 
which fidrly rivals that of Boswell. 

The Diary and Letters^ as edited by Charlotte Barrett, 
docs not begin until 1778, when Fanny was twenty-five. 
The reason given for this is that, in the earlier part, ‘the 
intereft is of a more private and personal nature tha^n that 
which attaches to the Journal after its writer became 
universally known as the authoress of Buelina^ Cecilia^ etc* 
The Bariy Diasy was, in fad, not pubUshed until 1889. 
Whatever may be thought of Mrs j^rrett’s judgment in 
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this matter, it cannot be denied that there was a certain 
dramatic fitness in beginning with 1778, for in the January 
of that year B/velina was puolished, and Fanny, secure in 
the knowledge that her name was not on the title-page, 
and that the publisher had never seen her, was able to 
savour the delight of beholding her work in print, and of 
feeling Mr Lowndes’s twenty guineas in her pocket. 
Before many months had passed the secret was out; 
Evelina was the talk of the town, and Fanny, torn between 
her pleasure in magnificent compliments and her distress 
at finding herself in the public eye, was a ‘lyon.’ 

From this time onwards her place was in the great world, 
and notable events as weh as notable people supplied 
material for her diary. Indeed, the pulse of hi^ory beats 
di§tin£lly in the work. Not that she concerned herself 
very much with hiftory—she had, for instance, hardly 
anything to say about the American War. It was rather 
that hi^ory concerned itself with her, from the time when 
it set her writing urgent letters home about the Gordon 
Riots, to the time when it placed her in Brussels during 
the Waterloo campaign. And we are reminded of the 
passing of an age when Mrs Piozzi, the vivacious Mrs 
Thralc of old, writes to her: ‘How changed is the ta§te of 
verse, prose, and painting since le bon vieux temps, dear 
Madam.’ So it was indeed, when a young lady’s novel 
could take the form of ‘a wild and hideous tale called 
Frankenfiein, 

But the Diary does not depend for all its intereft upon 
great people and ftriking events. Certainly we are glad 
to know what sort of life was led by an Assistant Keeper 
of the Robes, and to learn that the face of the Fir^ Consul 
was ‘pale even to sallowness.’ But the lady who persifted 
in calling: ‘M’Ami, M’Amil’ is as memorable in her own 
way as me great Napoleon, and more entertaining. Such 
figures are plentiful in the Diary, and nobody was better 
qualified than the shy authoress to do them justice. We 
are not likely, for in^nce, to forget the lovely S. S. with 
her tearful eyes, or the infidel Miss W--, or Colonel 
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Goldsworthy declining barley water offered by his sover¬ 
eign, or Colonel Manners denouncing the tax on hacheldors^ 
or Lady Hawke and the Mausoleum of Julia, 

Fanny’s diary, once confided to Nobody, was later written 
for such readers as her sisters — especially Susan — her 
father, Mr Crisp, and Mrs Lock. Until she was well 
advanced in years she does not seem to have contemplated 
the possibility of publication, and even then she was much 
more concerned with what it would be proper to make 
public than with what would prove intere^ng. No 
doubt there is something to be said for the criticism that 
the work in its complete form is too long; it is a criticism 
which would necessarily apply to any diary genuinely 
addressed to relatives or close friends and covering an 
equal period. Moreover, it is a criticism of less weight 
than might appear. How many works in seven volumes 
are there which have no dull patches? And how many 
of Fanny’s admirers would willingly part with a page of 
the Diary? 

When all is said, the work offers a wonderful freshness 
and variety of intere^. Et^eliua may rank as a minor 
classic, Cecilia finds a few selefl: readers, the pages of 
Camilla are rarely disturbed, and though between three and 
four thousand copies of The Wanderer were sold, it has 
been doubted whether any one ever read it. It may well 
be that the Diary gives Fanny her heSt claim to the regard 
.and gratitude of posterity. 


Lewis Gibbs. 
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THE TEXT 


The text of the present volume is selcfted from that of 
the fir^ edition of The Diary and Letters of Madame D^Arblay, 
and, in the case of Volumes I and II, from the firft im¬ 
pression. In the second impression certain passages 
were omitted from these volumes. The editor has 
refrained from inserting sub-titles or comments in the 
text, and the only editorial interruptions which occur 
are those of Charlotte Barrett. Fanny’s own injunftion 
‘that whatever might be effaced or omitted, nothing 
should in any wise be altered or added,’ has been scru¬ 
pulously observed. 

The four parts into which the book has been divided 
do not correspond to any divisions in the original or any 
other edition. It is hoped that the notes will give the 
reader all the help he needs, without unduly interrupting 
his enjoyment of the text. 

Dates are given throughout, but an entry under a par¬ 
ticular date is not, of course, nedtssarily reproduced in 
fuU. All things considered, it seemed better, as a rule, 
not to mark omitted passages in the diary. They are, 
however, always indicated in the letters. A note at the 
beginning of each seftion shows from what part of the 
fir^ edition the material has been taken. 
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PART ONE 

JANUARY, 1778-DECEMBER, 1784 




PART ONE 

January, lyyS-December, 1784^ 

This year was ushered in by a grand and moft important 
event I At the latter end of January, the literary world 
was, favoured with the first publication of the ingenious, 
learned, and moSt profound Fanny Burney I I doubt not 
but this memorable affair will, in future times, mark the 
period whence chronologers will date the zenith of the 
polite arts in this island I 

This admirable authoress has named her moSt elaborate 
performance, Evelina; or, a Young Eadys Entrance into the 
World, 

Perhaps this may seem a rather bold attempt and title 
for a female whose knowledge of the world is very con¬ 
fined, and whose inclinations, as well as situation, incline 
her to a private and domestic life. All I can urge is, that 
I have only presumed to trace the accidents and adventures 
to which a ‘young woman’ is liable; I have not pretended 
to show the world what it a£hially is, but what it appears 
to a girl of seventeen: and so far as that, surely any girl 
who is past seventeen may safely do ? 

My little book, I am told, is now at all the circulating 
libraries. I have an exceeding odd sensation when I 
consider that it is now in the power of any and every body 
to read what I so carefully hoarded even from my be^ 
friends, till this laSt month or two; and that a work which 
was so lately lodged, in all privacy^ in my bureau, may now 
be seen by every butcher and baker, cobbler and tinker, 
^oughout the three kingdoms, for the small tribute of 
threcpcnc# 

My aunt and Miss Humphries being settled at this 
»Vol. i, p. 5 ~voL ii, p.339. 
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time at Brompton, I was going thither with Susan to tea, 
when Charlotte acquainted me that they were then em¬ 
ployed in reading "Evelina to the invalid, my cousin Richard. 

This intelligence gave me the utmost uneasiness— 
foresaw a thousand diangers of a discovery—dreaded the 
indiscreet warmth of all my confidants. In truth, I was 
quite sick with apprehension, and was too uncomfortable 
to go to Brompton, and Susan carried my excuses. 

Upon her return, I was somewhat tranquillized, for she 
assured me that there was not the smallest suspicion of the 
author, and that they had concluded it to be the work of a 
man I ^ 

Finding myself more safe than I had apprehended, I 
ventured to go to Brompton next day. On my way 
upstairs, I heard Miss Humphries in the midst of Mr 
ViUars’s letter of consolation upon Sir John Belmont’s 
rejeftion of his daughter; and juSl as I entered the room, 
she cried out: ‘How pretty that isl’ 

How much in luck would she have thought herself, had 
she known who heard her I 

In a private confabulation which I had with my Aunt 
Anne, she told me a thousand things that had been said 
in its praise, and assured me they had not for a moment 
doubted that the work was a man*s, 

I must own I suffered great difficulty in refraining from 
laughing upon several occasions—and several times, when 
they praised what they read, I was on the point of saying: 
‘You are very good!’ and so forth, and I could scarcely 
keep myself from making acknowledgments, and bowing 
my head involuntarily. However, I got off perfeftly safe. 

It seems, to my utter ama2cment. Miss Humphries has 
guessed the author to be An^ey,* who wrote the Bath 

^ Fanny’s younger siStcr, Susan, and her aunt, Anne, were among 
the few to whom the secret was known. She had confessed to her 
father that she had written a book which she thought ofpublishing, 
but he did not take the information seriously enough to®k the tide. 
It was June before he discovered the truth. 

•ChriStc^her AnStey ^(1724-1805), celebrated in his day as the 
author of The New hath Gtdde^ or Memoirs of the Blmukrbead Family^ 
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Gmde\ How improbable and how extraordinary a sup¬ 
position! But they have both of them done it so 
much honouf, that, but for Richard’s anger at Evelina’s 
bashfulncss, I never could believe they did not suspeft me. 


Qiesington,^ June i8th. 

Here I am, and here I have been this age; though too 
weak to think of journalizing; however, as I never had 
so many curious anecdotes to record, I will not, at leaSt 
this year, the firSl of my appearing in public—^give up my 
favourite old hobby-horse. 

I came hither the firft week in May. My recovery, from 
that time to this, has been slow and sure; but as I could 
walk hardly three yards in a day at fir§l, I found so much 
time to Sparc, that I could not resist treating myself with a 
little private sport with Ei^elina^ a young lady whom I 
think I have some right to make free with. I had promised 
Hetty ^ that she should read it to Mr Crisp, at her own par¬ 
ticular request; but I wrote my excuses, and introduced 
it myself. 

I told him it was a book which Hetty had taken to 
Brompton, to divert my cousin Richard during his con¬ 
finement. He was so indifferent about it, that I thought 
he would not give himself the trouble to read it, and often 
embarrassed me by unlucky que^ons, such as, ‘If it was 
reckoned clever?’ and ‘What I thought of it?’ and 
‘Whether folks laughed at it?’ I always evaded any 
direft or satisfaftory answer; but he was so totally free from 
any idea of suspicion, that my perplexity escaped his notice. 

At length, he desired me to begin reading to him. I 

1 Gacsington (or dhessington) HaD, a country house near Epsom, 
where Samuel Crisp lodged in retirement. He was a close friend of 
Dr Burney and his family. Himself a disappointed author—^his 
tragedy, Virginia^ had been produced with little success by Garrick 
in 1754*-he gave Fanny, who expressed her afTcftion for him by calling 
him her * Daddy/ much sensible advice al>out her writing, 

* Dr Burney’s eldest daughter. 
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dared not tru^ my voice with the little introduftory ode,^ 
for as that is no romance, but the sincere effusion of my 
heart, I could as soon read aloud my own letters, written 
in my own name and chara£ler: I therefore skipped it, 
and have so kept the book out of his sight, that, to this 
day, he knows not it is there. Indeed, I have, since, 
heartily repented that I read any of the book to him, for I 
found it a much more awkward thing than I had expeded: 
my voice quite faltered when I began it, which, however, 
I passed off for the effed of remaining weakness of lungs; 
and, in short, from an invincible embarrassment, which 
I could not for a page together repress, the book, by my 
reading, lo 5 t all manner of spirit. 

Nevertheless, though he has by no means treated it with 
the praise so lavishly bellowed upon it from other quarters, 
I had the satisfadion to observe that he was even greedily 
eager to go on with it; so that I flatter myself the Hoty 
caught his attention: and, indeed, allowing for my mauling 
reading, he gave it quite as much credit as I had any reason 
to exped. But, now that I was sensible of my error in 
being my own mistress of the ceremonies, I determined 
to leave to Hetty the third volume, and therefore pretended 
I had not brought it. He was in a delightful ill-humour 
about it, and I enjoyed his impatience far more than I 
should have done his forbearance. Hetty, therefore, 
when she comes, has undertaken to bring it. 

Well, I cannot but rejoice that I published the book, 
little as I ever imagined how it would fare; for hitherto it 
lias occasioned me no small diversion, and nothing of the 
disagreeable sort. But I often think a change will happen, 
for I am by no means so sanguine as to suppose such 
success will be uninterrupted. Indeed, in the midSl of the 
greatest satisfadion that I feel, an inward something which 
I cannot account for, prepares me to exped a reverse; 
for the more the book is drawn into notice, the more 
exposed it becomes to criScism and remark. 

^ The ode, discreetly headed To - ^ is addressed to her father. 

It begins: 'O Author of my being I* 
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July 25 . Mrs Cholmondeley^ has been reading and 
praising 'Evelina^ and my father is quite delighted at her 
approbation, and told Susan that I could not have had a 
greater compliment than making two such women my 
friends as Mrs Thrale^ and Mrs Cholmondeley, for they 
were severe and knowing, and afraid of praising h tort et h 
travers, as their opinions are liable to be quoted. 

Mrs Thrale said she had only to complain it was too 
short. She recommended it to my mother^ to read!— 
how droll!—and sh6 told her she would be much enter¬ 
tained with it, for there was a great deal of human life in 
it, and of the manners of the present times, and added 
that it was written ‘by somebody who knows the top and 
the bottom, the highest and the lowest of mankind.’ She 
has even lent her set to my mother, who brought it home 
with her! 

August 3 . I now come to h§t Saturday evening, when 
my beloved father came to Chesington, in full health, 
charming spirits, and all kindness, openness, and enter¬ 
tainment. 

In his way hither he had Slopped at Streatham, and he 
settled with Mrs Thrale that he would call on her again in 
his way to town, and carry me with him I and Mrs Thrale 
said: ‘ We all long to know her.’ 

I have been in a kind of twitter ever since, for there 
seems something very formidable in the idea of appearing 
as an authoress! I ever dreaded it, as it is a title which 
must raise more expe^tions than I have any chance of 
answering. Yet I am highly flattered by her invitation, 
and highly delighted in the prospeft of being introduced 
to the Streatham society. 

My dear father communicated this intelligence, and a 
great deal more, with a pleasure that almo^ surpassed 
that with which I heard it, and he seems quite eager for 

^ This lively lady was the siSter of Peg Woffington, the adress. 

® Hester Lynch Salusbury, married in 1763 to Henry Thrale, the 
wealthy brewer. 

* Aflually, her ^epmother. 
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me to make another attempt. He desired to take upon 
himself the communication to my Daddy Crisp, and as it 
is now in so many hands that it is possible accident might 
discover it to him, I readily consented. 

Sunday evening, as I was going into my father’s room, 
I heard him say: * The variety of charafters—the variety of 
scenes—and the language—why she has had very little 
education but what she has given herself—^less than any 
of the others!’ and Mr Crisp exclaimed: ‘Wonderful!— 
it’s wonderful! ’ 

I now found what was going forward, and therefore 
deemed it tno§t fitting to decamp. 

About an hour after, as I was passing through the hall, 
I met my daddy [Crisp]. His face was all animation and 
archness; he doubled his fiSt at me, and would have stopped 
me, but I ran paSl him into the parlour. 

Before supper, however, I again met him, and he would 
not suffer me to escape; he caught both my hands, and 
looked as if he would have looked me through, and then 
exclaimed: ‘Why, you little hussy—you young devil!— 
an’t you ashamed to look me in the face, you Ejveltnay 
you! Why, what a dance have you led me about it! 
Young friend, indeed! Oh, you little hussy, what tricks 
have you served me I’ 

London, August. I have now to write an account of 
the most consequential day I have spent since my birth; 
namely, my Streatham visit. 

Our journey to Streatham was the leaSt pleasant part of 
the day, for the roads were dreadfully duSty, and I was 
really in the fidgets from thinking what my reception 
might be, and from fearing they would expeQ a less 
awkward and backward kind of person that I was sure 
they would find. 

Mr Thrale’s house is white, and very pleasantly situated, 
in a fine paddock. Mrs Thrale was iStrolling about, and 
came to us as we got out of the chaise. 

She then received me, taking both my hands, and with 
mixed politeness and cordiality welcoming me to Streat- 
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ham. She led me into the house, and addressed herself 
almost wholly for a few minutes to my fatj^er, as if to give 
me an assurance she did not mean to regard me as a show, 
or to digress or frighten me by drawing me out. After¬ 
wards she took me upstairs, and showed me the house, 
and said she had very much wished to see me at Streatham, 
and should always think herself much obliged to Dr 
Burney for his goodness in bringing me, which she looked 
upon as a very great favour. 

But though we were some time together, and though she 
was so very civil, she did not hint at my book, and I love 
her much more than ever for her delicacy in avoiding a 
subje£i which she could not but see would have greatly 
embarrassed me. 

When we returned to the music room, we found Miss 
Thrale was with my father. Miss Thrale is a very fine 
girl, about fourteen years of age, but cold and reserved, 
though full of knowledge and intelligence. 

Soon after, Mrs Thrale took me to the library; she 
talked a litde while upon common topics, and then, at 
h§ty she mentioned Evelina, 

‘Yeglcrday at supper,* said she, *we talked it all over, 
and discussed all your charafters; but Dr Johnson’s 
favourite is Mr Smith. He declares the fine gentleman 
manqui was never better drawn, and he aded him all the 
evening, saying “he was aU for the ladies”I He repeated 
whole scenes by heart. I declare I was a^onished at him. 
Oh, you can’t imagine how much he is pleased with the 
book; he “could not get rid of the rogue,” he told me. 
But was it not droll,* said she, ‘that I should recommend 
to Dr Burney? and tease him so innocently to read it?* 

I now prevailed upon Mrs Thrale to let me amuse my¬ 
self, and she went to dress. I then prowlea about to 
choose some book, and I saw, upon the reading-table, 
Evelina —I had )u§t feed upon a new translation of Qccro’s 
LaeliuSy when the library door was opened, and Mr Seward^ 

^William Seward. He had a slender conne^on with literature 
as the author of Anecdotes of DifHnguisbed Persons. 
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entered. I instantly put away my book, because I dreaded 
being thought Studious and affefted. He offered his 
service to find anything for me, and then, in the same 
breath, ran on to speak of the book with which I had 
myself ‘favoured the worldM 

The exaft words he began with I cannot recolledl:, for 
I was a61ually confounded by the attack; and his abrupt 
manner of letting me know he was aufait equally astonished 
and provoked me. How different from the delicacy of 
Mr and Mrs Thrale! 

When we were summoned to dinner, Mrs Thrale made 
my father and me sit on each side of her. I said that I 
hoped I did not take Dr Johnson's place—for he had not 
yet appeared. 

‘No,' answered Mrs Thrale, ‘he will sit by you, which I 
am sure will give him great pleasure.' 

Soon after we were seated, this great man entered.^ 
I have so true a veneration for him, that the very sight of 
him inspires me with delight ^nd reverence, notwith¬ 
standing the cruel infirmities to which he is subjeft; for 
he has almost perpetual convulsive movements, either 
of his hands, Hps, feet, or knees, and sometitnes all 
together. 

Mrs Thrale introduced me to him, and he took his place. 
We had a noble dinner, and a moSt elegant dessert. Dr 
Johnson, in the middle of dinner, asked Mrs Thrale what 
was in some little pies that were near him. 

‘ Mutton,' answered she, ‘ so I don't ask you to eat any, 
because I know you despise it.' 

‘No, madam, no,' cried he; ‘I despise nothing that is 
good of its sort; but I am too proud now to eat of it. Sitting 
by Miss Burney makes me very proud to-day!' 

‘Miss Burney,' said Mrs Thrde, laughing, ‘you muSt 
take great care of your heart if Dr Johnson attacks it; for 
I assure you he is not often successless.' 

^ Df Johnson was now sixty-eight years old. He had been intro¬ 
duced to the Thrales by Arthur Murphy, and from 1766 onwards 
spent much of his time at Streatham. 
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‘What’s that you say, madamcried he; *are you mak¬ 
ing mischief between the young lady and me already?’ 

A little while after he drank Miss Thrale’s health and 
mine, and then added: 

‘ ’Tis a terrible thing that we cannot wish young ladies 
well without wishing them to become old women I’ 

‘But some people,’ said Mr Seward, ‘are old and young 
at the same time, for they wear so well that they never look 
old.’ 

‘ No, sir, no,’ cried the doctor, laughing; ‘ that never yet 
was; you might as well say they are at the same time tall 
and short. I remember an epitaph to that purpose, which 
is in-’ 

(I have quite forgot what—and also the name it was 
made upon, but the reft I recolleft exa&ly:) 

<-lies buried here; 

So early wise, so lafting fair. 

That none, unless her years you told, 

Thought her a child, or thought her old.” 

Mrs Thrale then repeated some lines in French, and 
Dr Johnson some more in Latin. An epilogue of Mr 
Garrick’s to Bonduca ^ was then mentioned, and Dr Johnson 
said it was a miserable performance, and everybody agreed 
it was the worft he had ever made. 

‘And yet,’ said Mr Seward, ‘it has been very much ad¬ 
mired ; but it is in praise of English valour, and so I suppose 
the subjeft made it popular.’ 

‘I don’t know, sir,’ said Dr Johnson, ‘anything about 
the subjeft, for I could not read on till 1 Came to it; I got 
through half a dozen lines, but I could observe no other 
subjeft than eternal dullness. I don’t know what is the 
matter with David; I am afraid he is grown superannuated, 
for his prologues and epilogues used to be incomparable.’ 

‘Nothing is so fatiguing,’ said Mrs Thrale, ‘as the life 
of a wit; he and Wilkes^ are the two oldeft men of their 

^ By John Fletcher. 

® Johnson’s meeting with Wilkes at Mr Diily’s dinner had occurred 
two years before this. 
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ages I know, for they have both worn themselves out by 
being eternally on the rack to give entertainment to 
others/ 

‘David, madam,’ said the do&or,/looks much older 
than he is; for his face has had double the business of any 
other man’s; it is never at rc§t; when he speaks one minute, 
he has quite a different countenance to what he assumes 
the next; I don’t believe he ever kept the same look for 
half an hour together in the whole course of his life; and 
such an eternal, re^less, fatiguing play of the muscles 
mn§t certainly wear out a man’s face before its real time/ 

‘Oh, yes,’ cried Mrs Thrale; ‘we mu5l certainly make 
some allowance for such wear and tear of a man’s face/ 

We left Streatham at about eight o’clock, and Mr Seward, 
who handed me into the chaise, added his intere^ to the 
re^, that my father would not fail to bring me again next 
week to Stay with them for some time. In short, I was 
loaded with civilities from them all. And my ride home was 
equally happy with the rc^ of the day, for my kind and 
mo^ beloved father was so happy in my happiness, and 
congratulated me so sweetly, that he could, like myself, 
think on no other subjeft. 

Yet my honours topped not here; for Hetty, who, with 
her sposoy was here to receive us, told me she had lately 
met Mrs Reynolds, si^er of Sir Joshua; and that she talked 
very much and very highly of a new novel called Evelina; 
though without a shadow of suspicion as to the scribbler; 
and not contented with her own praise, she said that Sir 
Joshua, who began it one day when he was too much 
engaged to go on with it, was so much caught, that he 
could think of nothing else, and was quite absent all the 
day, not knowing a word that was said to him: and, when 
he took it up again, found himself so much intere^cd 
in it, that he sat up all night to finish it! 

Sir Joshua, it seems, vows he would give fifty pounds 
to know the author! I have also heard, by the means of 
Charles, that other persons have declared tliey wUl find 
him outl 
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This intelligence determined me upon going myself to 
Mr Lowndes, and discovering what sort of answers he 
made to such curious inquirers as I found were likely to 
address him. But as I did not dare truSt myself to speak, 
for I felt that I should not be able to aft my part well, I 
asked my mother to accompany me. 

We introduced ourselves by buying the book, for which 
I had a commission from Mrs G-~—. Fortunately Mr 
Lowndes himself was in the shop; as we found by his air 
of consequence and authority, as well as his age; for I 
never saw him before. 

The moment he had given my mother the book, she 
asked if he could tell her who wrote it. 

‘No,’ he answered; ‘I don’t know myself.’ 

‘Pho, pho,’ said she; ‘you mayn’t choose to teU, but 
you must know,’ 

‘I don’t, indeed, ma’am,’ answered he; ‘I have no honour 
in keeping the secret, for I have never been tru^ed. All I 
know of the matter is, that it is a gentleman of the other 
end of the town.’ 

My mother made a thousand other inquiries, to which 
his answers were to the following efFeft: that for a great 
while, he did not know if it was a man or a woman; but 
now, he knew that much, and that he was a master of his 
subjeft, and well versed in the manners of the times. 

‘For some time,’ continued he, ‘I thought it had been 
Horace Walpole’s; for he once published a book in this 
snug manner; ^ but I don’t think it is now. I have often 
people come to inquire of me who it is; but I suppose he 
will come out soon, and then, when the teSt of the world 
knows it, I shall. Servants often come for it from the 
other end of the town, and I have asked them divers 
questions myself, to sec if I could get at the author; but I 
never got any satisfaftion.’ 

JuSt before we came away, upon my mother’s §till 
further pressing him, he said, with a mo^ important face; 

‘Why, tg tdl you the truth, madam, I have been 
^ TAtf Caft/e of Otranto^ which Lowndes had published. 
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informed that it is a piece of real secret hi^ory; and, in that 
case, it will never be known/ 

This was too much for me; I grinned irresistibly, and 
was obliged to look out at the shop door till we came 
away. 

Streatham, Sunday, Aug. 23 . I know not how to express 
the fullness of my contentment at this sweet place. All my 
best expectations are exceeded, and you know they were 
not very moderate. If, when my dear father comes, 
Susan and Mr Crisp were to come too, I believe it would 
require at leaSl a day's pondering to enable me to form 
another wish. 

Our journey was charming. The kind Mrs Thrale 
would give courage to the moSt timid. She did not ask 
me questions, or catechize me upon what I knew, or use 
any means to draw me out, but made it her business to 
draw herself out—that is, to Start subjefts, to support 
them herself, and to take all the weight of the conversation, 
as if it behoved her to find me entertainment. But I am 
so much in love with her, that I shall be obliged to run 
away from the subjeft, or shall write of nothing else. 

When we arrived here, Mrs Thrale showed me my 
room, which is an exceeding pleasant one, and then con- 
dufted me to the library, there to divert myself while she 
dressed. 

Miss Thrale soon joined me: and I begin to like her. 
Mr Thrale was neither well nor in spirits all day. Indeed, 
he seems not to be a happy man, though he has every 
means of happiness in his power. But I think I have 
rarely seen a very rich man with a light heart and light 
spirits. 

Dr Johnson was in the utmost good humour. 

Saturday Morning. Dr Johnson was again all himself; 
and so civil to me I—even admiring how I dressed myself 1 
Indeed, it is wcU I have so much of his favour; for it seems 
he always speaks his mind concerning the dress of ladies, 
and all kdies who are here obey his injunftions implicitly, 
and alter whatever he disapproves. This is a part of his 
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charadler that much surprises me: but notwithstanding he 
is sometimes so absent, and always so near-sighted, he 
scrutinizes into every part of almost everybody’s appear¬ 
ance. They tell me of a Miss Brown, who often visits 
here, and who has a slovenly way of dressing. ‘And 
when she comes down in'a morning,’ says Mrs Thrale, 
‘her hair will be all loose, and her cap half off; and then 
Dr Johnson, who sees something is wrong, and does not 
know where the fault is, concludes it is in the cap, and 
says, “My dear, what do you wear such a vile cap for?” 
“1 ’U change it, sir,” cries the poor girl, “if you don’t like 
it.” “Aye, do,” he says; and away runs poor Miss Brown; 
but when she gets on another, it’s the same thing, for 
the cap has nothing to do with the fault. And then she 
wonders that Dr Johnson should not like the cap, for she 
thinks it very pretty. And so on with her gown, which 
he also makes her change; but if the poor girl were to 
change througl^ all her wardrobe, unless she could put 
her things on better, he would §till find fault.’ 

And now let me try to recollect an account he gave us 
of certain celebrated ladies of his acquaintance: an account 
which, had you heard from himself, would have made you 
die with laughing, his manner is so peculiar, and enforces 
his humour so originally. 

It was begun by Mrs Thrale’s apologizing to him for 
troubling him with some question she thought trifling— 
Oh, I remember I We had been talking of colours, and of 
the fantastic names given to them, and why the palcSt 
lilac should be called soupir itouffe; and when Dr Johnson 
came in she applied to him. 

‘Why, madam,’ said he, with wonderful readiness, ‘it is 
called a Stifled sigh because it is checked in its progress, 
and only half a colour.’ 

I could not help expressing my amazement at his 
universal readiness upon all subjefts, and Mrs Thrale 
said to him: 

‘Sir, Miss Burney wonders at your patience with such 
Stuff; but I tell her you are used to me, for I believe I 
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torment you with more foolish questions than anybody 
else dares do/ 

‘No, madam,’ said he, ‘you don’t torment me—you 
tease me, indeed, sometimes.’ 

‘Aye, so I do. Dr Johnson, and I wonder you bear with 
my nonsense.’ 

‘No, madam, you never talk nonsense; you have as 
much sense, and more wit, than any woman I knowl’ 

‘Oh,’ cried Mrs Thrale, blushing, ‘it is my turn . . . 
this morning. Miss Burney! ’ 

‘And yet,’ continued the doftor, with the mo§t comical 
look, ‘I have known all the wits, from Mrs Montagu^ 
down to Bet Flint I ’ 

‘Bet Flint!’ cried Mrs Thrale; ‘pray who is she?’ 

‘Oh, a fine charafter, madam! She was habitually a 
slut and a drunkard, and occasionally a thief and a harlot.’ 

‘And, for heaven’s sake, how came you to know her?’ 

‘Why, madam, she figured in the literary world, too! 
Bet Flint wrote her own life, and called herself Cassandra, 
and it was in verse; it began: 

When Nature firSl ordain’d my birth, 

A diminutive I was bom on earth: 

And then I came from a dark abode. 

Into a gay and gaudy world. 

So Bet brought me her verses to correft; but I gave her 
half a crown, and she liked it as well. Bet had a fine 
spirit; she advertised for a husband, but she had no 
success, for she told me no man aspired to her! Then 
she hired very handsome lodgings and a footboy; and 
she got a harpsichord, but Bet could not play; however, 
she put hersehF in fine attitudes, and drummed.’ 

Then he gave an account of another of these geniuses, 
who called herself by some fine name, I have forgotten 
what. 

‘ She had not quite the same ftock of virtue,’ continued 

^ The celebrated blue-Stocking. She was the author of an 
m th$ Gmus and Learning of Shahspean, which, according to Johnson 
had not one sentence of true criticism in it. 
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hs, *nor the same ftock of honesty as Bet Flint; but I 
suppose she envied her accomplishments, for she was so 
little moved by the power of harmony, that while Bet 
Flint thought she was drumming very divinely, the other 
jade had her indidled for a nuisance! ’ 

‘And pray what became of her, sir?’ 

‘Why, madam, she Stole a quilt from the man of the 
house, and he had her taken up: but Bet Flint had a 
spirit not to be subdued; so when she found herself 
obliged to go to jail, she ordered a sedan-chair, and 
bid her footboy walk before her. However, the boy 
proved refradlory, for he was ashamed, though his mistress 
was not.’ 

‘And did she ever get out of jail again, sir?’ 

‘Yes, madam; when she came to her trial, the judge 
acquitted her. “So now,” she said to me, “the quilt is 
my own and now I ’ll make a petticoat of it.” Oh, I 
loved Bet Flint I ’ 

Oh, how we all laughed I Then he gave an account of 
another lady, who called herself Laurinda, and who also 
wrote verses and Stole furniture; but he had not the same 
affedion for her, he said, though she too ‘ was a lady who 
had high notions of honour.’ 

Then followed the history of another, who called her¬ 
self Hortensia, and who walked up and down the park 
repeating a book of Virgil. 

‘But,’ said he, ‘though I know her Story, I never had 
the good fortune to see her.’ 

After this he gave an account of the famous Mrs Pink- 
ethman; ‘And she,’ he said, ‘told me she owed all her 
misfortunes to her wit; for she was so unhappy as to marry 
a man who thought himself also a wit, though I believe 
she gave him not implicit credit for it, but it occasioned 
much contradidion and iU-will.’ 

‘Bless me, sir!’ cried Mrs Thrale, ‘how can all these 
vagabonds contrive to get 2 Xyou^ of all people?’ 

‘Oh, the dear creatures!’ cried he, laughing heartily, ‘I 
can’t but be glad to see them 1 ’ 

B96p 
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‘Why I wonder, sir, you never went to see Mrs Rudd^ 
among the reft?’ 

‘ Why, madam, I believe I should,’ said he, ‘ if it was not 
for the newspapers; but I am prevented many frolics that 
I should like very well since I am become such a theme 
for the papers.’ 

Now would you ever have imagined this? Bet Flint, 
it seems, once took Kitty Fisher to see him, but to his no 
little regret he was not at home. ‘And Mrs Williams,’* 
he added, ‘did not love Bet Flint, but Bet Flint made 
herself very easy about that.’ 

How Mr Crisp would have enjoyed this account! He 
gave it all with so droll a solemnity, and it was all so 
unexpefted, that Mrs Thrale and I were both almoft 
equally diverted. 


Mr Crisp to Miss F. Burney 

6 th Nov., 1778 . 

My dear Fannikin, 

... I do entirely acquit you of all wish or design of 
being known to the world as an author. I believe it is 
ever the case with writers of real merit and genius, on the 
appearance of their firft produftions: as their powers are 
finer and keener than other people’s, so is their sensibiJjty. 
On these occasions they are as nervous as Lady Louisa in 
Enelina. But surely these painful feelings ought to go off 
when the salts of general applause are continually held 
under their nose. It is then time to follow your friend 
Dr Johnson’s advice, and learn to be a swaggerer, at leaft 
so far as to be able to face the world, and not be ashamed 
of the diftin£bon you have fairly earned, especially when 
it is apparent you do not court it. 

^ Mrs Rudd was notorious for having given evidence agaioft two 
brothers who were executed for forgery. 

Anna Williams, a blind woman whom Johnson allowed to live 
in his house. She was the daughter of a Welsh physician. 
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I now proceed to assume the daddy, and consequently 
the privilege of giving counsel. Your kind and judicious 
friends are certainly in the right in wishing you to make 
your talents turn to something more solid than empty 
praise. When you come to know the world half so well 
as I do, and what yahoos mankind are, you will then be 
convinced that a ^ate of independence is the only basis 
on which to reft your future case and comfort. You 
are now young, lively, gay. You please, and the world 
smiles upon you—this is your time. Years and wrinkles 
in their due season (perhaps attended with want of health 
and spirits) will succeed. You will then be no longer 
the same Fanny of 1778 , feaftcd, caressed, admired, with 
all the soothing circumftanccs of your present situation. 
The Thrales, the Johnsons, the Sewards, Cholmondeleys, 
etc., etc,, who are now so high in fashion, and might be 
such powerful protestors as almoft to ensure success to 
anything that is tolerable, may then themselves be moved 
off the ftage. I will no longer dwell on so disagreeable a 
change of the scene; let me only earneftly urge you to 
aSt vigorously (what I reaUy believe is in your power) a 
diftinguished part in the present one—‘now while it is 
yet day, and before the night cometh, when no man can 
work.’ 

I muft again and again repeat my former admonitions 
regarding your pofture in reading and writing; it is of 
infinite consequence, especially to such lungs, and such a 
frame as yours. 

Laftly, if you do resolve to undertake anything of the 
nature your friends recommend, keep it (if possible) an 
impenetrable secret that you are even about such a work. 
Let it be all your own till it is finished entirely in your own 
way; it will be time enough then to consult such friends 
as you think capable of judging and advising. If you 
suffer any one to interfere till then, ’tis ten to one ’tis the 
worse for it—it won’t be all of a piece. In these cases 
generally the more cooks the worse broth, and I have 
more than once observed those pieces that have ftole 
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privately into the world, without midwives, or godfathers 
and godmothers—^like your own, and the Ta/e of a Tub, 
and a few others, have far exceeded any that followed. 

Your loving daddy, 

S. C 


D:afy resumed 

Saturday evening Mr and Mrs Thrale took me quite 
round the paddock, and showed me their hothouses, 
kitchen gardens, etc. Their size and their contents are 
astonishing; but we have not once missed a pineapple 
since I came, and therefore you may imagine their abun¬ 
dance; besides grapes, melons, peaches, nedbrines, and ices. 

While Mrs Thrale and I were dressing, and, as usual, 
confabbing, a chaise drove into the park, and word was 
brought that Mr Seward was arrived. 

‘You don’t know much of Mr Seward, Miss Burney?’ 
said Mrs Thrale. 

I could have told her I wished he had not known much 
of me; but her maid was in my way, and I only said: ‘No.’ 

‘But I hope you will know more of him,’ said she, ‘for 
I want you to take to him. He is a charming young man, 
though not without oddities. Few people do him justice, 
because, as Dr Johnson calls him, he is an abrupt young 
man; but he has excellent qualities, and an excellent 
under^anding. He has the misfortune to be an hypo¬ 
chondriac, so he runs about the world to borrow spirits, 
and to forget himself. But after all, if his disorders are 
merely imaginary, the imagination is disorder sufficient, 
and therefore I am sorry for him.’ 

The day passed very agreeably, but I have no time for 
particulars. I fight very shy with Mr Seward, and as he 
has a great share of sense and penetration, and not a little 
one of pride and reserve, he takes the hint; and I believe 
he would as soon bite off his own nose as mention Et^e/ina 
again. And, indeed, now that the propriety of his after- 
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condu£I has softened me in his favour, I begin to think 
of him much in the same way Mrs Thrale does, for he is 
very sensible, very intelligent, and very well bred. 

Monday. In the evening the company divided pretty 
much into parties and almost everybody walked upon the 
gravel walk before the windows. I was going to have 
joined some of them, when Dr Johnson topped me, and 
asked how I did. 

‘I was afraid, sir,’ cried I, *you did not intend to know 
me again, for you have not spoken to me before since 
your return from town.’ 

‘My dear,’ cried he, taking both my hands, ‘I was not 
sure of you, I am so near-sighted, and I apprehended 
making some mistake.’ 

Then drawing me very unexpcdedly towards him, he 
adually kissed me I 

To be sure, I was a little surprised, having no idea of 
such facetiousness from him. However, I was glad 
nobody was in the room but Mrs Thrale, who ftood close 
to us, and Mr Embry, who was lounging on a sofa at the 
farther end of the room. Mrs Thrale laughed heartily, 
and said she hoped I was contented with his amends for 
not knowing me sooner. 

A little after she said she would go and walk with the 
re^t, if she did not fear for my reputation in being left with 
the doftor. 

‘However, as Mr Embry is yonder, I think he ’ll take 
some care of you,’ she added. 

‘Aye, madam,’ said the doftor, ‘we shall do very well; 
but I assure you I shan’t part with Miss Burney 1 ’ 

And he held me by both hands; and when Mrs Thrale 
went, he drew me a chair himself facing the window, close 
to his own; and thus t^te-i-t6tc we continued almost all the 
evening. I say t6te-i-t6te because Mr Embry kept at an 
humble di^ance, and offered us no interruption. And 
though Mr Seward soon after came in, he also seated him¬ 
self in a distant corner, not presuming, he said, to break 
in upon us f Everybody, he added, gave way to tihe doftoi; 
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Jan. 1779 . And now, my dear Susan, to relate the affairs 
of an evening, perhaps the mo§t important of my life. 
To say that, is, I am sure, enough to interest you, my 
dearer girl, in all I can tell you of it. 

On Monday la^ my father sent a note to Mrs Choi- 
mondeley, to propose our waiting on her the Wednesday 
following; she accepted the proposal, and accordingly 
on Wednesday evening, my father, mother, and self went 
to-Hertford Street. 

Well, we were received by IVIrs Cholmondeley with 
great politeness, and in a manner that showed she intended 
to entirely throw aside Madame Duval, ^ and to condu<5 
herself towards me in a new §tyle. 

Mr and the Misses Cholmondeley and Miss Forre^ 
were with her; but who else think you?—why Mrs 
Sheridan 1 * I was absolutely charmed at the sight of her. 
I think her quite as beautiful as ever, and even more 
captivating; for she has now a look of ease and happiness 
that animates her whole face. 

Miss Linley was with her; she is very handsome, but 
nothing near her sifter: the elegance of Mrs Sheridan’s 
beauty is unequalled by any I ever saw, except Mrs Crewe.* 
I was pleased with her in all respeds. She is much more 
lively and agreeable than I had any idea of finding her; 
she was very gay, and very unaffefted, and totally free 
from airs of any kind. 

Miss Linley was very much out of spirits; she did not 
speak three words the whole evening, and looked wholly 
unmoved at all that passed. Indeed she appeared to be 
heavy and inanimate. 

Mrs Cholmondeley sat next me. She is determined, 
I believe, to make me like her; and she will, I believe, have 
full success; for she is very clever, very entertaining, and 
very much unlike anybody else, 

^ In Binlina. Majoi (p, 24) refers to her. 

* Before her marriage she was the lovely and celebrated singer. 
Miss Linley, daughter of the composer, Thomas Linley. 

* Daughter of Fulke Greville, wno had been Dr Bumey’^s patron. 
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The fir^ subjeft started was the Opera, and all joined 
in the praise of Pacchierotti. Mrs Sheridan declared she 
could not hear him without tears, and that he was the 
first Italian singer who ever affefted her to such a 
degree. 

Then they talked of the intended marriage of the Duke 
of Dorset with Miss Cumberland, and many ridiculous 
anecdotes were related. The conversation naturally fell 
upon Mr Cumberland, and he was finely cut up I 

A rat-tat-tat-tat ensued, and the Earl of Harcourt was 
announced. When he had paid his compliments to Mrs 
Cholmondeley: 

‘I knew, ma’am,* he said, *that I should find you at 
home.’ 

‘I suppose then, my lord,’ said she, ‘that you have seen 
Sir Joshua Reynolds; for he is engaged to be here.’ 

‘I have,’ answered his lordship; ‘and heard from him 
that I should be sure to find you.’ 

And then he added some very fine compliment, but I 
have forgot it. 

‘Oh, my lord,’ cried she, ‘you have the mo§t discern¬ 
ment of anybody 1 His lordship (turning another way) 
always says these things to me, and yet he never flatters.’ 

Lord Harcourt, speaking of the lady from whose house 
he was ju^ come, said; 

‘Mrs Vesey ^ is vastly agreeable, but her fear of ceremony 
is really troublesome; for her eagerness to break a circle 
is such, that she insists upon everybody’s sitting with 
their backs one to another; that is, the chair^ are drawn 
into little parties of three together, in a confused manner, 
all over the room.’ 

‘Why, then,’ said my father, ‘they may have the pleasure 
of caballing and cutting up one another, even in the same 
room.’ 

‘Oh, I like the notion of all things,’ cried Mrs Cholmon- 
dcley; ‘I shall certainly adopt it I* 

bluestocking. Her salon in Bolton Street rivalled that of 
Mrs Montagu. 
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And then she drew her chair into the middle of our circle. 
Lord Harcourt turned his round, and his back to mo^ of 
us, and my father did the same. You can’t imagine a 
more absurd sight. 

Ju§t then the door opened, and Mr Sheridan entered. 

Was I not in luck? Not that I believe the meeting was 
accidental; but I had more wished to meet him and his 
wife than any people I know not. 

I could not endure my ridiculous situation, but replaced 
myself in an orderly manner immediately. Mr Sheridan 
ftared at them all, and Mrs Cholmondeley said she intended 
it as a hint for a comedy. 

Mr Sheridan has a very fine figure, and a good though I 
don’t think a handsome face. He is tali, and very upright, 
and his appearance and address are at once manly and 
fashionable, without the smallest tindiure of foppery or 
modish graces. In short, I like him vastly, and think him 
every way worthy his beautiful companion. 

And let me tell you what I know will give you as much 
pleasure as it gave me—that, by all I could observe in the 
course of the evening, and we ^ayed very late, they arc 
extremely happy in each other: he evidently adores her, 
and she as evidently idolizes him. The world has by no 
means done him ju^cc. 

When he had paid his compliments to all his acquain¬ 
tance, he went behind the sofa on which Mrs Sheridan and 
Miss Cholmondeley were seated, and entered into earnest 
conversation with them. 

Upon Lord Harcourt’s again paying Mrs Cholmondeley 
some compliment, she said: 

‘Well, my lord, after this I shall be quite sublime for 
some days I I shan’t descend into common life till—till 
Saturday, and then I shall drop into the vulgar Style—I 
shall be in the ma foi way.’ 

I do really believe she could not rcsi^ this, for she had 
seemed determined to be quiet. 

When next there was a rat-tat, Mrs Cholmondeley and 
Lord Harcourt, and my father again, at the command of 
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the former, moved into the middle of the room, and then 
Sir Joshua Reynold^ and Dr Warton^ entered. 

No further company came. You may imagine there 
was a general roar at the breaking of the circle, and when 
they got into order, Mr Sheridan seated himself in the 
place Mrs Cholmondeley had left, between my father and 
myself. 

And now I mu^ tell you a little conversation which 1 
did not hear myself till I came home; it was between Mr 
Sheridan and my father. 

‘Dr Burney,’ cried the former, ‘have you no older 
daughters? Can this possibly be the authoress of Evelina?^ 

And then he said abundance of fine things, and begged 
my father to introduce him to me. 

‘ Why, it will be a very formidable thing to her,’ answered 
he, ‘to be introduced to you.’ 

‘Well th^n, by and by,’ returned he. 

Some time after this, my eyes happening to meet his, 
he waived the ceremony of introduftion, and in a low voice 
said: 

‘I have been telling Dr Burney that I have long expelled 
to see in Miss Burney a lady of the gravest appearance, 
with the quicker parts.’ 

I was never much more astonished than at this un- 
expeded address, as among ail my numerous puffers the 
name of Sheridan has never reached me, and I did really 
imagine he had never deigned to look at my trash. 

Of course I could make no verbal answer, and he pro¬ 
ceeded then to speak of Et^e/ina in terms of the highest 
praise; but I was in such a ferment from surprise (not to 
say pleasure), that I have no recollection of his expressions. 
I only remember telling him that I was much amazed he 
had spared time to read it, and that he repeatedly called 
it a most surprising book; and some time ^ter he added: 
‘ But I hope. Miss Burney, you don’t intend to throw away 
your penr ^ 

^ Joseph Warton (1722-1800), author of the Esst^ on the Ctmm and 
W^rhings of Pope, 
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‘You should take care, sir,’ said I, ‘what you say: for 
you know not what weight it may have.’ 

He wished it might have any, he said; and soon after 
turned again to my father. 

I protest, since the approbation of the Streathamites, I 
have met with none so flattering to me as this of Mr 
Sheridan, and so very unexpedfed. 

About this time Mrs Cholmondeley was making much 
sport, by wishing for an acrostic on her name. She said 
she had several times begged for one in vain, and began 
to entertain thoughts of writing one herself. 

‘For,’ said she, ‘I am very famous for my rhymes, 
though I never made a line of poetry in my life.’ 

‘An acrostic on your name,’ said Mr Sheridan, ‘would 
be a formidable task; it mu^ be so long that I think it 
should be divided into cantos.’ 

‘Miss Burney,’ cried Sir Joshua, who was now reseated, 
‘are not you a writer of verses?’ 

F. B.: No, sir. 

Mrs, ChoL: Oh, don’t believe her. I have made a reso¬ 
lution not to believe anything she says. 

Mr Sheridan: I think a lady should not write verses till 
she is past receiving them. 

Mrs ChoL: [Rising and Balking majeBicallj towards him] 
Mr Sheridan, pray, sir, what may you mean by this insinu¬ 
ation; did I not say I writ verses? 

Mr Sheridan: Oh, but you- 

Mrs, ChoL: Say no more, sir I You have made your 
meaning but too plain already. There now, I think that’s 
a speech for a tragedy I 

Some time after. Sir Joshua returning to his Standing- 
place, entered into confab with Miss Linley and your slave, 
upon various matters, during which Mr Sheridan, joining 
us, said: 

‘Sir Joshua, I have been telling Miss Burney that she 
must not suffer her pen to lie idle—ought she?’ 

Sir Joshua: No, indeed, ought she not. 

Mr Sheridan: Do you then. Sir Joshua, persuade her. 
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But perhaps you have begun something? May we ask? 
Will you answer a question candidly? 

F. B,: I don’t know, but as candidly as Mrs Candour'^ I 
think I certainly shall. 

Mr Sheridan: What then are you about now? 

F. J3.; Why, twirling my fan, I think I 

Mr Sheridan: No, no; but what are you about at home? 
However, it is not a fair question, so I won’t press it. 

Yet he looked very inquisitive; but I was glad to get off 
without any downright answer. 

Sir Joshua: Anything in the dialogue way, I think, she 
must succeed in; and I am sure invention wUl not be 
wanting. 

Mr Sheridan: No, indeed; I think, and say, she should 
write a comedy. 

Sir Joshua: I am sure I think so; and hope she will. 

I could only answer by incredulous exclamations. 

* Consider,’ continued Sir Joshua, ‘you have already 
had all the applause and fame you can have given you in 
the cldset; but the acclamation of a theatre wiU be new to 
you.’ 

And then he put down his trumpet,^ and began a 
violent clapping of his hands. 

I aQually shook from head to foot I I felt myself 
already in Drury Lane, amidst the hubbub of a firSt night. 

‘Oh, nol’ cried I, ‘there may be a noise, but it will be 
juSt the reverse.’ And I returned his salute with a hissing. 

Mr Sheridan joined Sir Joshua very warmly. 

‘ Oh, sir I ’ cried I, ‘ you should not run on so—you don’t 
know what mischief you may do i ’ 

Mr Sheridan: I wish I may—I shall be very glad to be 
accessory. 

Sir Joshua: She has, certainly, something of a knack at 
charafters—where she got it, I don’t know, and how she 
got it, I can’t imagine; but she certainly has it. And to 
throw it away is- 

' The Schod for Scandal was first produced in May, 1777. 

• Sir Joshua was deaf. 
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Mr Sheridan: Oh, she won’t—she will write a comedy— 
she has promised me she will 1 

F. B.: Ohl—if you both run on in this manner, I 
shall- 

I was going to say get under the chair, but Mr Sheridan, 
interrupting me with a laugh, said: 

‘Set about one? Very well, that’s right I ’ 

‘Ay,’ cried Sir Joshua, ‘that’s very right. And you (to 
Mr Sheridan) would take anything of hers, would you 
not?—unsight, unseen?’ 

Vliat a point-blank question I Who but Sir Joshua 
would have ventured it! 

‘Yes,’ answered Mr Sheridan, with quickness, ‘and make 
her a bow and my be§t thanks into the bargain.’ 

Now, my dear Susy, tell me, did you ever hear the fellow 
to such a speech as this!—^it was all I could do to sit it. 

‘Mr Sheridan,’ I exclaimed, ‘are you not mocking me?’ 

‘No, upon my honour! this is what I have meditated 
to say to you the fir^ time I should have the pleasure of 
seeing you.’ 

To be sure, as Mrs Thrale says, if folks are to be spoilt, 
there is nothing in the world so pleasant as spoiling 1 
But I was never so much astonished, and seldom have 
been so much delighted, as by this attack of Mr Sheridan, 
Afterwards he took my father aside, and formally repeated 
his opinion that I should write for the Stage, and his desire 
to sqe my play—with encomiums the moSt flattering of 
Eve/ina* 

Brighthelmstone,^ May 26 . I have not had a moment 
for writing, my dear Susy, since I came hither, tiU now, 
for we have been perpetually engaged either with sights 
or company; for notwithstanding this is not the season, here 
are folks enough to fill up time from morning to evening. 

The road from Streathiam hither is beautiful: Mr, Mrs, 
Miss Thrale, and Miss Susan Thrale, and I, travelled in a 

^ Although it had not yet been made fashionable by the Prince of 
Wa^, Brighton was becoming popular as a health resort, chiefly 
owing to the ‘salt water cure.* 
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coach, with four horses, and two of the servants in a 
chaise, besides two men on horseback; so we were obliged 
to ftop for some time at three places on the road. 

Rcigate, the fir^ town, is a very old, half-ruined borough, 
in a mo§t neglefted condition. A high hill, leading to it, 
afforded a very fine prospedl, of the Malvern Hill nature, 
though inferior. 

At Cuckfield, which is in Sussex, and but fourteen miles 
hence, we dined. 

The view of the South Downs from Cuckfield to this 
place is very curious and singular. We got home by 
about nine o’clock. Mr Thrale’s house is in We^ Street, 
which is the court end of the town here as well as in 
London. *Tis a neat, small house, and I have a snug, 
comfortable room to myself. The sea is not many yards 
from our windows. Our journey was delightfully 
pleasant, the day being heavenly, the roads in fine order, 
the prospers charming, and everybody good-humoured 
and cheerful. 

Thursday. We pass our time here moft dele<aably. 
This dear and mo^ sweet family grow daily more kind 
to me; and all of them contrive to make me of so much 
consequence, that I can now no more help being easy 
than, till lately, I could help being embarrassed. Mrs 
Thrale has, indeed, from the fir^ moment of our acquain¬ 
tance, been to me all my heart could wish; and now her 
husband and daughter gain ground in my good grace 
and favour every day. 

Dr Delap arrived in the morning, and is to Stay two 
days. He is too silent for me to form much judgment 
of his companionable talents, and his appearance is snug 
and reserved. Mrs Thrale is reading his play, and hkes 
it much. It is to come out next season. It is droll 
enough that there should be, at this time, a tragedy and 
comedy ^ in cxadly the same situation, placed so acciden¬ 
tally in the same house. 

^ Strongly urged by Mrs Thrale, Murphy, Sheridan, and others, 
Fanny had been at work on a comaly wHcn she called Th 
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Wc afterwards went on the parade, where the soldiers 
wexe mu^ering, and found Captain Fuller’s men all half 
intoxicated, and laughing so violently as we passed by 
them, that they could hardly Stand upright. The captain 
Stormed at them moSt ang^y; but, turning to us, said: 
‘These poor fellows have juSt been paid their arrears, and 
it is so unusual to them to have a sixpence in their pockets, 
that they know not how to keep it there.’ 

The wind being extremely high, our caps and gowns 
were blown about most abominably; and this increased 
the risibility of the merry light infantry. Captain Fuller’s 
desire to keep order made me laugh as much as the men’s 
incapacity to obey him; for fin^g our flying drapery 
provoked their mirth, he went up to the biggeSl grinner, 
and, shaking him violently by the shoulders, said: ‘What 
do you laugh for, sirrah? Do you laugh at the ladies?’ 
and, as soon as he had given the reprimand, it struck 
him to be so ridiculous, that he was obliged to turn quick 
round, and commit the very fault he was attacking moSl 
furiously. 

I broke off where we were all assembled on Thursday— 
which, by the way, is exadly opposite to the inn in which 
Charles II hid Wmself after the battle of Worcester, 
previous to his escaping from the kingdom. So I fail not 
to look at it with loyal satisfaftion: and his black-wigged 
Majesty has, from the time of the Restoration, been its 
sign. 

Friday, Mat 28. In the morning, before breakfast, 
came Dr Delap; and Mrs Thrale, in ambiguous terms, 
complimented him upon his play, and expressed her wish 
that she might tell me of it; upon which hint he instantly 
took the manuscript from his pocket, and presented it to 
me, begging me, at the same time, to tell him of any faults 
that I might meet with in it. 

There, Susy I am I not grown a grand person; not merely 
looked upon as a writer, but addressed as a critic 1 Upon 
my word this is fine I 
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By the way, it is really amazing the fatigue these militia 
officers go through, without compulsion or interest to 
spur them. Major H. is a man of at least £ 8,000 a year, 
and has a noble seat in this country, and qmts ease, pleasure, 
retirement in the country, and public diversions in London, 
to take charge of the Sussex militia I Captain Fuller, too, 
has an estate of £ 4,000 or £ 5,000 a year—^is but juSt of age 
—^has figure, understanding, education, vivacity, and 
independence—and yet voluntarily devotes almost all his 
time, and almost all his attention, to a company of light 
infantry! ^ 

Instances such as these, my dear Susy, ought to recon¬ 
cile all the penniless sons of toil and industry to their cares 
and labours; since those whom affluence invites to all the 
luxuries of indolence, sicken of those very gifts which 
the others seem only to exist to procure. 

Saturday, May 29. After breakfast, Mrs and Miss Thrale 
took me to Widget’s, the milliner and library woman on 
the Stcyne. After a little dawdling conversation. Captain 
Fuller came in to have a litde chat. He said he had juSt 
gone through a great operation —^*1 have been,’ he said, 
cutting off ffie hair of all my men.’ 

*And why?’ 

‘Why, the Duke of Richmond ordered that it should be 
done, and the fellows swore that they would not submit 
to it—^so I was forced to be the operator myself. I told 
them they would look as smart again when they had got on 
their caps; but it went much againSt them; they vowed, at 
first, they would not bear such usage; some said they would 
sooner be run through the body, and others, that the duke 
should as soon have their heads. I told them I would 
soon try that, and fell to work myself with them.* 

‘And how did they bear it?’ 

‘Oh, |>oor fellows, with great good nature, when they 
foimd his honour was their barber: but I thought proper 
to submit to hearing aU their oaths, and all their jokes; 

^ The War of American Independence was now at its hei^t, and 
by this time France and Spain had entered the Struggle. 
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for they had no other comfort but to hope I should have 
enough of it, and such sort of wit. Three or four of them, 
however, escaped, but I shall find them out. I told them 
I had a good mind to cut my own hair off too, and then 
they would have a Capt^ Crop. I shall soothe them 
to-morrow with a present of new feathers for all their 
caps.* 

Presently we were joined by Dr Delap and Mr Murphy.^ 

Different occupations, in a short time, called away all 
our gentlemen but Dr Delap; and he, seating himself next 
me, began to question me about his tragedy. I soon said 
all I wanted to say upon the subjedl—and, soon after, a 
great deal more—but not soon after he was satisfied; he 
returned to the same thing a million of times, asked the 
same questions, exacted the same compliments, and worked 
at the same passages, till I almost fell asleep with the sound 
of the same words: and at laSt, with what little animation 
was left me, I contrived to make Miss Thrale propose a 
walk on the Steyne, and crawling out of the shop, I sought 
—and found—revival from the breezes. 

^TREATHAM, SuNDAY, JuNE 15. After chufch, we all 
Strolled round the grounds, and the topic of our discourse 
was Miss Streatfield.2 Mrs Thrale asserted that she had a 
power of captivation that was irresistible; thatlier beauty, 
joined to her softness, her caressing manners, her tearful 
eyes, and alluring looks, would insinuate her into the heart 
of any man she thought worth attacking. 

Sir Philip ^ declared himself of a totally different opinion, 
and quoted Dr Johnson againSt her, who had told him 
that, taking away her Greek, she was as ignorant as a 
butterfly. 

Mr Seward declared her Greek was all against her with 

^ Arthur Muiphy, the dramatist (1727-1805). 

•Miss Strcatttcld—^‘thc S. S./ as Fanny often calls her—^was a 
favourite o£Dr Johnson and Mr Thrale. The latter’s fondness for 
her, indeed, accounts for the slightly malicious charaftcr o( Mrs 
Thrale’s remarks. In spite of the fair Sophy’s attraftions, which 
included a knowledge of Greek, she died unmarried. 

• Sir Philip Jennings Qetke. 
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him, for that, instead of reading Pope, Swift, or the 
SpeSiator —books from which she might derive useful know¬ 
ledge and improvement—^it had led her to devote all her 
reading time to the firft eight books of Homer. 

‘But,’ said Mrs Thrale, ‘her Greek, you mu§l own, has 
made all her celebrity—you would have heard no more of 
her than of any other pretty girl, but for that.’ 

‘What I objeft to,’ said Sir Philip, ‘is her avowed 
preference for this parson. Surely it is very indelicate in any 
lady to let all the world know with whom she is in love I ’ 

‘The parson,* said the severe Mr Seward, ‘I suppose, 
spoke fir5l—or she would as soon have been in love with 
you, or with me I ’ 

You will easily believe I gave him no pleasant look. 
He wanted me to slacken my pace, and tell him, in con¬ 
fidence, my private opinion of her: but I told him, very 
truly, that as I knew her chiefly by account, not by acquain¬ 
tance, I had not absolutely formed my opinion. 

‘Were I to Uve with her four days,’ said this odd man, 
‘I believe the fifth I should want to take her to church.’ 

‘You’d be devilish tired of her, though,’ said Sir Philip, 

‘ in half a year. A crying wife will never do! ’ 

‘Oh, yes,’ cried he, ‘the pleasure of soothing her would 
make amends.’ 

‘Ah,’ cried Mrs Thrale, ‘I would ensure her power of 
crying herself into any of your hearts she pleased. I made 
her cry to Miss Burney, to show how beautiful she looked 
in tears.’ 

‘If I had been her,’ said Mr Seward, ‘I would never have 
visited you again.’ 

.‘Oh, but she liked it,’ answered Mrs T., ‘for she knows 
how well she does it. Miss Burney would have run away, 
but she came forward on purpose to show herself. I 
would have done so by nobody else; but Sophy Streatficld 
is never happier than when the tears trickle from her fine 
eyes in company,’ 

Wednesday, June i6. We had, at brcakfiiSt, a scene, of 
its sort, the mo^ curious I ever saw. 
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The persons were Sir Philip, Mr Seward, Dr Delap, 
Miss Streatfield, Mrs and Miss Thrale, and I. 

The discourse turning, I know not how, upon Miss 
Streatfield, Mrs Thrale said: 

‘Aye, I made her cry once for Miss Burney as pretty 
as could be: but nobody does cry so pretty as the S. S. 
I’m sure, when she cried for Seward, I never saw her look 
half so lovely.’ 

‘For Seward?’ cried Sir Philip; ‘did she cry for Seward? 
What a happy dog! I hope she ’ll never cry for me, for, 
if she does, I won’t answer for the consequences I * 

‘Seward,’ said Mrs Thrale, ‘had affronted Johnson, and 
then Johnson affronted Seward, and then the S. S. cried.’ 

‘ Oh,’ cried Sir Philip, ‘ that I had but been here I ’ 

‘ Nay,’ answered Mrs Thrale, ‘ you’d only have seen how 
like three fools three sensible persons behaved: for my 
part, I was quite sick of it, and of them, too.’ 

Sir Philip: But what did Seward do ? Was he not melted ? 

Airs Thrale: Not he; he was thinking only of his own 
affront, and taking fire at that. 

Mr Seward: Why, yes, I did take fire, for I went and 
planted my back to it. 

S. S,: And Mrs Thrale kept Stuffing me with toaSt-and- 
water. 

Sir Philip: But what did Seward do with himself? Was 
not he in ccStasy? Wliat did he do, or say? 

Mr Seward: Oh, I said: ‘Pho, pho, don’t let’s have any 
more of this—it’s making it of too much consequence: 
no more piping, pray.’ 

Sir Philip: Well, I have heard so much of these tears, 
that I would give the universe to have a sight of them. 

Mrs Thrale: Well, she shall cry again, if you like it. 

S, S.: No, pray, Mrs Thrale. 

Sir Philip: Oh, pray do I Pray let me see a little of it. 

Mrs Thrale: Yes, do cry a little, Sophy [in a wheedling 
mice\ pray do I Consider now, you are going to-day, 
and it’s very hard if you won’t cry a little; indeed, S. S., 
you ought to cry. 
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Now for the wonder of wonders. When Mrs Thrale, 
in a coaxing voice, suited to a nurse soothing a baby, had 
run on for some time—while all the reft of us, in laughter, 
joined in the requeft—two cryftal tears came into the soft 
eyes of the S. S., and rolled gently down her cheeks! 
Such a sight I never saw before, nor could I have believed. 
She offered not to conceal or dissipate them: on the 
contrary, she really contrived to have them seen by 
everybody. She looked, indeed, uncommonly handsome; 
for her pretty face was not, like Chloe's,^ blubbered; 
it was smooth and elegant, and neither her features nor 
complexion were at all ruffled; nay, indeed, she was smiling 
all the time. 

‘ Look, look 1 ’ cried Mrs Thrale; ‘ see if the tears are not 
come already.’ 

Loud and rude burfts of laughter broke from us all at 
once. How, indeed, could they be reftrained? Yet we 
all ftared, and looked and redooked again and again, 
twenty times, ere we could believe our eyes. Sir Philip, 
I thought, would have died in convulsions; for his laughter 
and his politeness, ftruggling furiously with one another, 
made him almoft black in the face. Mr Seward looked 
half vexed that her crying for him was now so much 
lowered in its flattery, yet grinned incessantly; Miss 
Thrale laughed as much as contempt would allow her; 
but Dr Delap seemed petrified with aftonishment. 

When our mirth abated, Sir Philip, colouring violently 
with his efforts to speak, said: ^ 

T thank you, ma’am; I’m much obliged to you.* 

But I really believe he spoke without knowing what he 
was saying. 

‘What a wonderful command,’ said Dr Delap, very 
gravely, ‘that lady muft have over herself 1 ’ 

She now took out a handkerchief and wiped her 
eyes. 

‘Sir Philip,’ cried Mr Seward, ‘how can you suffer her 
to dry her own eyes?—you, who sit next her?’ 

^ 'Dear Qoc, how blubber’d is that pretty face I*— prior. 
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‘I dare not dry them for her,* answered he, ‘because I 
‘ am not the right man/ 

‘But if I sat next her,' returned he, ‘she should not dry 
them herself/ 

‘I wish,’ cried Dr Delap, ‘I had a bottle to put them in; 
’tis a thousand pities they shauld be wa^ed/ 

‘There, now,’ said Mrs Thrale, ‘she looks for all the 
world as if nothing had happened; for, you know, nothing 
has happened! ’ 

‘Would you cry, Miss Burney,’ said Sir Philip, ‘if we 
asked you?’ 

‘Oh,’ cried Mrs Thrale, ‘I would not do thus by Miss 
Burney for ten worlds! I dare say she would never speak 
to me again. I should think she’d be more likely to walk 
out of my house than to cry because I bid her/ 

‘I don’t know how that is,’ cried Sir Philip; ‘but I’m 
sure she’s gentle enough.’ 

‘She can cry, I doubt not,’ said Mr Seward, ‘on any 
proper occasion.’ 

‘But I mu§t know,’ said I, ‘what for.’ 


Miss F. Furney to Dr Burney 

The fatal knell, then, is knoUed, and ‘down among the 
dead men’ sink the podr Witlings —^for ever, and for ever, 
and for ever I ^ 

I give a sigh, whether I will or not, to their memory I 
for, however worthless, they were mes enfanSy and one 
mu^ do one’s nature, as Mr Crisp will tell you of the dog. 

You, my deareft sir, who enjoyed, I really think, even 
more than myself, the astonishing success of my firSt 
attempt, would, I believe, even more than myself, be hurt 
at the failure of my second; and I am sure I speak from the 
bottom of a very honeSt heart, when I moSt solemnly 
declare, that upon your account any disgrace would mortify 

^ Fanny suppressed the comedy in deference to the opinion of her 
father and Mr Crisp. The latter discovered in it a resemblance to 
Moline’s Femmes SavanteSy which, however, she had not read. 
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and afflifl: me more than upon my own; for whatever 
appears with your knowledge, will be naturally supposed 
to have met with your approbation, and, perhaps, your 
assignee; therefore, though all particular censure would 
fall where it ought—upon me—^yet any general censure 
of the whole, and the plan, would cruelly, but certainly, 
involve you in its severity. 

Of this I have been sensible from the moment my 
‘ authorshipness ’ was discovered, and, therefore, from 
that moment, I determined to have no opinion of my own 
in regard to what I should thenceforth part with out of my 
own hands. I would long since have burnt the fourth 
ad, upon your disapprobation of it, but that I waited, and 
was by Mrs Thralc so much encouraged to wait, for your 
finishing the piece. 

You have finished it now in every sense of the word. 
Partial faults may be correded; but what I mo^t wished 
was, to know the general effed of the whok; and as that 
has so terribly failed, all petty criticisms would be needless. 
I shall wipe it all from my memory, and endeavour never 
to recoiled that I ever wrote it. 

You bid me open my heart to you—and so, my dearer 
sir, I will, for it is the greater happiness of my life that I 
dare be sincere to you. I expeded many objedions to 
be raised—a thousand errors to be pointed out—and a 
million of alterations to be proposed; but the suppression 
of the piece were words I did not exped; indeed, after the 
warm approbation of Mrs Thralc, and the repeated 
commendations and flattery of Mr Murphy, how could I ? 

1 do not, therefore, pretend to wish you should think a 
decision, for which I was so little prepared, has given me 
no disturbance; for I muSt be a far more egregious witling 
than any of those I tried to draw, to imagine you could 
ever credit that I wrote without some remote hope of 
success now—though I literally did when I composed 
Et^elina I 

But my mortification is not at throwing away the char- 
aders, or the. contrivance—^it is all at throwing away the 
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time—which I with difficulty ^ole, and which I have buried 
in the mere trouble of writing. 

What my Daddy Crisp says, ‘that it would be the be^ 
policy, but for pecuniary advantages, for me to write no 
more,’ is exadly what I have always thought since Evelma 
was published. But I will not now talk of putting it in 
practice—for the bc^ way I can take of showing that I 
have a true and juft sense of the spirit of your condem¬ 
nation, is not to sink sulky and dejected under it, but to 
exert myself to the utmoft of my power in endeavours to 
produce sometliing less reprehensible. . . . 

Adieu, my deareft, kindeft, trueft, bcft friend. I will 
never proceed so far again without your counsel, and then 
I shall not only save myself so much useless trouble, but 
you, who so relu£lantly blame, the kind pain which I am 
sure muft attend your disapprobation. The world will 
not always go well, as Mrs Sapient ^ might say, and I am 
sure I have long thought I have had more than my share 
of success already. 

. . . Once more, adieu, deareft sir! and never may my 
philosophy be put to the teft of seeing any abatement of 
true kindness from you—for that would never be decently 
endured by 

Your own, 

Frances Burney. 


October. On Tuesday, Mr, Mrs, Miss Thrale, and 
* yours, ma’am, yours,’ set out on their expedition. The 
day was very pleasant, and the journey delightful; but 
that which chiefly rendered it so was Mr Thrale’s being 
apparently the better for it. 

I need not tell you how sweet a county for travelling is 
Kent, as you know it so well. We ftoppcd at Sevenoaks, 
which is a remarkably well-situated town; and here, while 


^ A cbaraiflef in The Wiilmgs, 
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dinner was preparing, my kind and sweet friends took me 
to Knowlc, though they had seen it repeatedly themselves. 

We dined very comfortably at Sevenoaks, and thence 
made but one Stage to Tunbridge. It was so dark when 
we went through the town that I could see k very in- 
diStindly. The Wells, however, arc about seven miles 
yet farther—so that we saw that night nothing; but I 
assure you, I felt that I was entering into a new country 
pretty roughly, for the roads were so sidelum and jumblum^ 
as Miss L—— called those of Teignmouth, that I expeftod 
an overturn every minute. Safely, however, we reached 
the Sussex Hotel, at Tunbridge Wells. 

Having looked at our rooms, and arranged our affairs, 
we proceeded to Mount Ephraim, where Miss Strcatfield 
resides. We found her with only her mother, and spent 
the evening there. 

Mrs Strcatfield is very—very little, but perfedly well 
made, thin, genteel, and delicate. She has been quite 
beautiful and has ^1 so much of beauty left, that to call 
it only the remains of a fine face seems hardly doing her 
ju^ce. She is very lively, and an excellent mimic, and 
is, I think, as much superior to her daughter in natural 
gifts as her daughter is to her in acquired ones: and how 
infinitely preferable are parts without education to educa¬ 
tion without parts I 

The fair S. S. is really in higher beauty than I have ever 
yet seen her; and she was so caressing, so soft, so amiable, 
that I felt myself insensibly inclining to her with an 
affc£lionate regard. Hf it were not for that little gush,’ 
as Dr Delap said, I should certainly have taken a very 
great fancy to her: but tears so ready—oh, they blot out 
my fair opinion of her 1 Yet whenever I am with her, I 
like, nay, almost love her, for her manners arc exceedingly 
captivating; but when I quit her, I do not find that she 
improves by being thought over—^no, not talked over; 
for Mrs Thralc, who is always disposed to half adore her 
in her presence, can never converse about her without 
exciting her own contempt by recapitulating what has 
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passed. This, however, mu5t always be certain, whatever 
may be doubtful, that she is a girl in no respeft like any 
other. 

But I have not yet done with the mother; I have told 
you of her vivacity and her mimicry, but her charafter is 
not yet half told. She has a kind of whimsical conceit, 
and odd affeftation, that, joined to a very singular sort of 
humour, makes her always seem to be rehearsing some 
scene in a comedy. She takes off, if she mentions them, all 
her own children, and, though she quite adores them, 
renders them ridiculous with all her power. She laughs 
at herself for her smallness and for her vagaries, ju^ with 
the same ease and ridicule as if she were speaking of some 
other person; and, while perpetually hinting at being old 
and broken, she is continually frisking, flaunting, and play¬ 
ing tricks, like a young coquette. 

When I was introduced to her by Mrs Thrale, who said: 
^Givc me leave, ma’am, to present to you a friend of your 
daughter’s—Miss Burney,’ she advanced to me with a 
tripping pace, and, taking one of my fingers, said: ‘Allow 
me, ma’am, will you, to create a little acquaintance with you.’ 

And, indeed, I readily entered into an alliance with her, 
for I found nothing at Tunbridge half so entertaining, 
except, indeed. Miss Birch, of whom hereafter. 

The next morning the S. S. breakfasted with us: and then 
they walked about to show me the place. 

The Sussex Hotel, where we lived, is situated at the side 
of the Pantiles, or public walk, so called because paved 
with pantiles; it is called so also, like the long room at 
Hampstead, because it would be difficult to distinguish 
it by any other name; for it has no beauty in itself, and 
borrows none from foreign aid, as k has only common 
houses at one side, and little rnillinery and Tunbridge- 
ware shops at the other, and at each end is choked up by 
buildings that intercept all prospeft. How such a place 
could first be made a fashionable pleasure walk, everyoody 
must wonder. 
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Tunbridge Wells is a place that to me appeared very 
singular: the country is all rock, and every part of it is 
cither up or down hill; scarce ten yards square being level 
ground in the whole place: the houses, too, are scattered 
about in a Strange, wild manner, and look as if they had 
been dropped where they Stand by accident, for they form 
neither Streets nor squares, but seem Strewed promis¬ 
cuously, except, indeed, where the shopkeepers live, who 
have got two or three dirty little lanes, much like dirty 
little lanes in other places. 

Mrs Streatfield and I increased our intimacy marvel¬ 
lously. She gave me the name of "the dove* for what 
reason I cannot guess, except it be that the dove has a 
sort of greenish grey eye, something like mine: be that as 
it may, she called me nothing else while I Stayed at Tun¬ 
bridge. 

In the evening we all went to the rooms. The rooms, 
as they are called, consisted, for this evening, of only one 
apartment, as there was not company enough to make 
more necessary; and a very plain, unadorned, and ordinary 
apartment that was. 

There were very few people, but among them Mr 
Wedderburne, the Attorney-General.^ You may believe 
I rather wished to shrink from him, if you recollcft what 
Mrs Thrale said of him, among the rcSt of the Tunbridge 
coterie, iaSt season, who discussed Melina regularly each 
evening; and that he, siding with Mrs Montagu, cut up 
the Branghtons, and had, as well as Mrs Montagu, almoSl 
a quarrel with Mrs Greville upon the subjeft, because she 
so warmly vindicated, or rather applauded them. Lady 
Louisa, however, I remember he spoke of with very high 
praise, as Mrs Montagu did of the Dedication; and if such 
folks can find anything to praise, I find myself amply 
recompensed for their censures, especially when they 
censure what I cannot regret writing, since it is the part 
most favoured by Dr Johnson. 

Mr Wedderburne joined us immediately, Mrs Thrale 
* Alexander Wedderbum, afterwards Lord Loughborough. 
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presently said: *Mr Wedderburne, I mu§t present my 
daughter to you—and Miss Burney/ 

I curtsied mighty gravely, and shuffled to the other 
end of the party. 

Amongst the company, I was mo^ struck with the Hon. 

Mrs W-, lately Miss T-. She ran away with a 

Mr W-, a man nearly old enough to be her father, and 

of mo^ notorious bad charadler, both as a sharper and a 
libertine. This wretch was with her—a mo5t hackneyed, 
ill-looking objeft as I ever saw; and the foolish girl, who 
seems scarce sixteen, and looks a raw schoolgirl, has an 
air of so much discontent, and seems in a ^te of such 
dismal melancholy, that it was not possible to look at her 
without compassionating a folly she has so many years 
to live regretting. I would not wish a more ^riking 
warning to be given to .other such forward, adventurous 
damsels, than to place before them this miserable runaway, 
who has not only disgraced her family, and enraged her 
friends, but rendered herself a repentant mourner for 
life. 


The next morning we had the company of two young 
ladies at breakfa^—the S. S. and a Miss Birch, a little girl 
but ten years old, whom the S. S. invited, well foreseeing 
how much we should all be obliged to her. 

This Miss Birch is a niece of the charming Mrs Plcydell, 
and so like her, that I should have taken her for her 
daughter, yet she is nut, now, quite so handsome; but as 
she will soon know how to display her beauty to the ut- 
moft advantage, I fancy, in a few years, she will yet more 
resemble her lovely and mo§t bewitching aunt. Every¬ 
body, she said, tells her how like she is to her aunt Pleydell, 
As you, therefore, have seen that sweet woman, only 
imagine her ten years old, and you will see her sweet 
niece. Nor does the resemblance teSt with the person; 
she sings like her, laughs like her, talks like her, caresses 
like her, and alternately softens and animates juSt like her. 
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Her conversation is not merely like that of a woman 
already, but Tike that of a mo5t uncommonly informed, 
cultivated, and sagacious woman; and at the same time 
that her understanding is thus wonderfully premature, she 
can, at pleasure, throw off all this rationality, and make her¬ 
self a mere playful, giddy, romping child. One moment, 
with mingled gravity and sarcasm, she discusses char- 
afters, and the next, with schoolgirl spirits, she jumps 
round the room; then, suddenly, she asks: ‘Do you know 
such, or such a song?’ and instantly, with mixed grace 
and buffoonery, singles out an objeft, and sings it; and then, 
before there has been time to applaud her, she runs into 
the middle of the room, to try some new Step in a dance; 
and after all this, without waiting till her vagaries grow 
tiresome, she flings herself, with an^ afFcflionate air, upon 
somebody’s lap, and there, composed and thoughtful, 
she continues quiet till she again enters into rational 
conversation. 

Her voice is really charnodng — infinitely the moSt 
powerful, as well as sweet, I ever heard at her age. Were 
she well and con^ntly taught, she might, I should think, 
do anything—for, two or three Italian songs, which she 
learnt out of only five months’ teaching by Parsons, she 
sung like a Uttle angel, with respe<9: to taSle, feeling, and 
expression; but she now learns of nobody, and is so fond 
of French songs, for the sake, she says, of the sentiment, 
that I fear she will have her wonderful abilities all thrown 
away. Oh, how I wish my father had the charge of her! 

She has spent four years out of her little life in Franbe, 
which has made her di^radedly fond of the French 
operas, Rasr et Colas^ Annette et Rubiny etc., and she told us 
the story quite through of several I never heard of, always 
singing the st^et when she came to the airs, and comically 
changing parts in the ducts. She speaks French with the 
same fluency as English, and every now and then, address¬ 
ing herself to the S. S.— ^Que je vous adore F—* Ahy 
permette^l qm je me mette d vos pkds!^ etc., with a djdng 
languor that was equally laughable and lovely. 
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When I found, by her taught songs, what a delightful 
singer she was capable of becoming, I realljr had not 
patience to hear her little French airs, and entreated hci 
to give them up; but the little rogue in^ntly began peter¬ 
ing me with them, singing one after another with a comical 
sort of malice, and following me round the room, whend 
said I would not liten to her, to say; ‘But is not this pretty? 
—and this?—and this?’ singing away with all her might 
and main. 

She sung without any accompaniment, as we had no 
intrument; but the S. S. says she plays too, very well. 
Indeed, I fancy she can do well whatever she pleases. 

We hardly knew how to get away from her when the 
carriage was ready to take us from Tunbridge, and Mrs 
Thrale was so much enchanted with her that she went 
on the Pantiles and bought her a very beautiful inkSUnd. 

‘I don’t mean. Miss Birch,’ she said, when she gave it 
to her, ‘to present you this toy as to a child, but merely to 
beg you will do me the favour to accept something that 
may make you now and then remember us.’ 

She was much delighted with this present, and told me, 
in a whisper, that she should put a drawing of it in her 
journal. 

So you see, Susy, other children have had this whim. 
But something being said of novels, the S. S. said; 

‘Selina, do you ever read them?’ And with a sigh, the 
Uttle girl answered: 

‘But too often I—wish I did not I ’ 

The only thing I did not hke in this seducing little crea¬ 
ture was our leave-taking. The S. S. had, as we expefted, 
her fine eyes suffused with tears, and nothing would serve 
the little Selina, who admires the S. S. passionately, but 
that she, also, mu^ weep—and weep, therefore, she did, 
and that in a manner as pretty to look at, as soft, as melting, 
and as little to her discomposure, as ^e weeping of her 
fair exemplar. The child’s success in this pathetic art 
made the tears of both appear to the whole party to be 
lodged, as the English merchant says, ‘very near the eyesM 
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Doubtful as it is whether we shall ever see this sweet 
siren again, nothing, as Mrs Thrale said to her, can be 
more certain than that we shall hear of her again, let her 
go whither she wiU. 

Charmed as we all were with her, we all agreed that to 
have the care of her would be diftra 6 UonI ‘She seems 
the girl in the world/ Mrs Thrale wisely said, ‘to attain 
the higher reach of human perfeftion as a man’s mistress I 
—as such she would be a second Cleopatra, and have the 
world at her command.’ 

Poor thing! I hope to heaven she wiU escape such 
sovereignty and such honours! 


We left Tunbridge Wells, and got, by dinner time, to 
our fir§t Stage, Uckfield, which afforded me nothing to 
record, except two lines of a curious epitaph which I 
picked up in the churchyard: 

A wife and eight litde children had I, 

And two at a birth who never did cry. 

Bath, April, 1780 . Don’t be angry that I have been 
absent so long without writing, for I have been so entirely 
without a moment to myself, except for dressing, that I 
really have not had it in my power. This morning, being 
obliged to have my hair dressed early, I am a prisoner, that 
I may not spoil it by a hat, and therefore I have made use 
of my captivity in writing to my dear Susy; and, briefly, 
I will now chronicle what has occupied me hitherto. 

The journey was very comfortable; Mr Thrale was 
charmingly w^ and in very good spirits, and Mrs Thrale 
mu5t be charming, well or ill. Wc only went to Maiden¬ 
head Bridge the fir§t night, where I found the caution of 
not attempting to travel near Windsor on a hunting day, 
was a very necessary one, as we were with difficulty 
accommodated even the day after the hunt, several 
Stragglers yet remaining at all the inns, and we heard of 
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nothing but the king and royal huntsmen and hunts- 
women. 

The second day we slept at Speen Hill, and the third day 
we reached Devizes. 

And here, Mrs Thrale and I were much pleased with 
our hostess, Mrs Lawrence, who seemed something above 
her Station in her inn. While we were at cards before 
supper, we were much surprised by the sound of a piano¬ 
forte. I jumped up, and ran to listen whence it proceeded. 
I found it came from the next room, where the overture 
to the Buona Vigliuola was performing. The playing was 
very decent, but as the music was not quite new to me, 
my curiosity was not whole ages in satisfying, and there¬ 
fore I returned to finish the rubber. 

Don’t I begin to talk in an old-cattish manner of cards ? 

Well, another deal was hardly played, ere we heard the 
sound of a voice, and out I ran again. The singing, 
however, detained me not long, and so back I whisked: 
but the performance, however indifferent in itself, yet 
surprised us at the ‘Bear’ at Devizes, and, therefore, Mrs 
Thrale determined to know from whom it came. Accor¬ 
dingly, she tapped at the door. A very handsome girl, 
about thirteen years old, with fine dark hair upon a 
finely-formed forehead, opened it. Mrs Thrale made an 
apology for her intrusion, but the poor girl blushed and 
retreat^ into a corner of the room: another girl, however, 
’ advanced, and obligingly and gracefully invited us in, and 
gave us all chairs. She was ju^ sixteen, extremely pretty, 
and with a countenance better than her features, though 
those were also very good. Mrs Thrale made her many 
compliments, which she received with a mingled mode^ 
and pleasure, both becoming and interesting. She was, 
indeed, a sweetly pleasing girl. 

We found they were both daughters of our hoStess, and 
born and bred at Devizes. We were extremely pleased 
with them, and made them a long visit, which I wished 
to have been longer. But though those pretty girls 
struck us so much, the wonder of the family was yet to be 
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produced. This was their brother,^ a mo§t lovely boy 
of ten years of age, who seems to be not merely the 
wonder of their family, but of the times, for his a^onishing 
skill in drawing. They prote^ he has never had any 
in§lru£Hon, yet showed us some of his produddons that 
were really beautiful. Those that were copies were 
delightful—^those of his own composition amazing, 
though far inferior. I was equally ^ruck with the boy 
and his works. 

We found that he had been taken to town, and that all 
the painters had been very kind to him, and Sir Joshua 
Reynolds had pronounced him, the mother said, the moSl 
promising genius he had ever met with. Mr Hoare^ 
has been so charmed with this sweet boy’s drawings that 
he intends sending him to Italy with his own son. 

This house was full of books, as well as paintings, 
drawings, and music; and all the family seem not only 
ingenious and industrious, but amiable; added to which, 
they are Strikingly handsome. 

I hope we shall return the same road, that we may see 
them again. 

Sunday. We went to St James’s Church, heard a very 
indifferent preacher, and returned to read better sermons 
of our own choosing. 

In the evening we had again an engagement. This, 
however, was far more agreeable than our laSt. It was 
at Mrs Lambart’s. Mrs Lambart is a widow of General 
Lambart, and a siSter of Sir Philip Jennings. She is an 
easy, chatty, sensible woman of the world. 

Tuesday, June 7 . In the evening we went to Mrs 
Lambart’s; but of that visit, in which I made a very extra¬ 
ordinary new acquaintance, in my next packet; for this 
will not hold the account. 

Wednesday. To go on with Mrs Lambart. The party 

^Afterwards Sir Thomas Lawrence (1769-1850). He succeeded 
Benjamin Wc^ as President of the Royal Academy. 

* William Hoarc, the portrait painter. His son. Prince Hoare, was 
also interested in Lawrence ,who, however ,was not sent to Italy. 
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was Mr and Mrs Vanbrugh—the former a good sort of 
man—the latter. Captain Bouchier says, reckons herself 
a woman of humour, but she kept it prodigious snug; 
Lord Huntingdon, a very deaf old lord; Sir Robert Pigot, 
a very thin old baronet; Mr Tyson, a very civil master of 
the ceremonies; Mr and Mrs White, a very insignificant 

couple; Sir James C-, a bawling old man; two Misses 

C——, a pair of tonish misses; Mrs and Miss Byron; ^ 

Miss W-, and certain others I knew nothing of. 

Augusta Byron, according to custom, had entered into 
conversation with me, and we were talking about her 
sixers, and her affairs, when Mr E-(whose name I for¬ 

got to mention) came to inform me that Mrs Lambart 
begged to speak to me. 'She was upon a sofa with Miss 

W-, who, it seemed, desired much to be introduced 

to me, and so I took a chair facing them. 

Miss W-is young and pleasing in her appearance, 

not pretty, but agreeable in her face, and soft, gentle, and 
well-bred in her manners. Our conversation, for some 
time, was upon the common Bath topics; but when Mrs 
Lambart left us—called to receive more company—we 
went insensibly into graver matters. 

As soon as I found, by the looks and expressions of this 
young lady, that she was of a peculiar cast, I left all choice 
of subjedfs to herself, determined quietly to follow as she 
led; and very soon, and I am sure I know not how, we 
had for topics the follies and vices of mankind, and, 
indeed, she spared not for lashing them. -The women 
she rather excused than defended, laying to the door of 
the men their faults and imperfections; but the men, she 
said, were all bad—all, in one word, and without exception, 
sensuali^s I 

I Stared much at a severity of speech for which her 
softness of manner had so ill prepared me; and she, 
perceiving my surprise, said: 

T am sure I ought to apologi 2 e for speaking my opinion 

^ Mrs and Miss Byron were the wife and daughter respeftivdy of 
Admiral Byron—‘Foul-weather Jack.' 
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to you—you, who have so ju§t and so uncommon a 
knowledge of human nature. I have long wished ardently 
to have the honour of conversing with you; but your 
party has, altogether, been regarded as so formidable, 
that I have not had courage to approach it.’ 

I made — as what could I do else? — disqualifying 
speeches, and she then led to discoursing of happiness and 
misery: the latter she held to be the invariable lot of us 
all; and ‘one word,’ she added, ‘we have in our language, 
and in all others, for which there is never any essential 
necessity, and that is —pleasureV And her eyes filled 
with tears as she spoke. 

‘How you amaze mel’ cried I; ‘I have met with mis¬ 
anthropes before, but never with so complete a one; and I 
can hardly think I hear right when I see how young you arc! ’ 
She then, in rather indited terms, gave me to under¬ 
stand that she was miserable at home, and in very dired 
terms, that she was wretched abroad; and openly said, 
that to afflidion she was born, and in afflidion she mu^ 
die, for that the world was so vilely formed as to render 
happiness impossible for its inhabitants. 

There was something in this freedom of repining that I 
could by no means approve, and, as I found by all her 
manner that she had a disposition to even resped whatever 
I said, I now grew very serious, and frankly told her that 
I could not thmk it consistent with either truth or religion 
to cherish such notions. 

‘One thing,’ answered she, ‘there is, which I believe 
might make me happy, but for that I have no inclination: 
it is an amorous disposition; but that I do not possess. 
I can make myself no happiness by intrigue.’ 

‘I hope not, indeed 1 ’ cried I, almost confounded by her 
extraordinary notions and speeches; ‘ but, surely, there are 
worthier subjeds of happiness attainable I ’ 

‘No, I believe there are not, and the reason the men are 
happier than us, is because they are more sensual 1 ’ 

‘I would not think such thoughts,’ cried I, clasping my 
hands with an involuntary vehemence, ‘for worlds!’ 
c9«o 
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The Misses C- then interrupted us, and seated 

themselves next to us; but Miss W-paid them little 

attention at fir^, and soon after none at all; but, in a low 
voice, continued her discourse with me, recurring to the 
same subjeft of happiness and misery, upon which, after 
again asserting the folly of ever hoping for the former, 
she made this speech: 

‘There may be, indeed, one moment of happiness, 
which muft be the finding one worthy of exciting a passion 
which one should dare own to himself. That would, 
indeed, be a moment worth living fprl But that can 
never happen—I am sur^ not to me—the men are so low, 
so vicious, so worthless! No, there is not one such to 
be found! ’ 

What a Grange girl 1 I could do little more than listen 
to her, from surprise at all she said. 

‘If, however,’ she continued, ‘I had your talents, I 
could, bad as this world is, be happy in it. There is 
nothing, there is nobody I envy like you. With such 
resources as yours there can never be ennui ; the mind may 
always be employed, and always be gay I Oh, if I could 
write as you write!’ 

‘Try,’ cried I, ‘that is all that is wanting: try, and you 
will soon do much better things I ’ 

‘Oh, no! I have tried, but I cannot succeed.’ 

‘Perhaps you are too diffident. But is it possible you 
can be serious in so dreadful an assertion as that you are 
never happy? Are you sure that some real misfortune 
would not show you that your present misery is ima¬ 
ginary?’ 

‘I don’t know,’ answered she, looking down, ‘perhaps 
it is so—^but in that case, ’tis a misery so much the harder 
to be cured.’ 

‘You surprise me more and more,’ cried I; ‘is it possible 
you can so rationally see the disease of a disordered 
imagination, and yet allow it such power over your 
mind?’ 

‘Yes, for it is the only source from which I draw any 
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shadow of felicity. Sometimes when in the country, I 
give way to my imagination for whole days, and then I 
forget the world and its cares, and feel some enjoyment 
of cxiglence.’ 

‘Tell me what is then your notion of felicity? Whither 
does your caStle-building carry you?’ 

‘Oh, quite out of the world—know not where, but 
I am surrounded with sylphs, and I forget everything 
besides.’ 

‘Well, you are a mo^ extraordinary charadier, indeed; 
I mu^ confess I have seen nothing like you I ’ 

‘I hope, however, I shall find something like myself, 
and, like the magnet rolling in the duSt, attrafl: some metal 
as I go.’ 

‘That you may attradl what you please, is of all things 
the moft likely; but if you wait to be happy for a friend 
resembling yourself, I shall no longer wonder at your 
despondency.’ 

‘Oh!’ cried she, raising her eyes in ec^sy, ‘could I 
find such a one!—male or female—for sex would be in¬ 
different to me. With such a one I would go to live 
direftly.’ 

I half laughed, but was perplexed in my own mind 
whether to be sad or merry at such a speech. 

‘But then,’ she continued, ‘after making, should I lose 
such a friend, I would not survive.’ 

‘Not survive?’ repeated I, ‘what can you mean?’ 

She looked down, but said nothing. 

‘Surely you cannot mean,’ said I, very gravely indeed, 
‘to put a violent end to your life?’ 

‘I should not,’ she said, again looking up, ‘hesitate a 
moment.’ 

I was quite thunderstruck, and for some time could 
not say a word; but when I did speak, it was in a 
Style of exhortation so serious and earnest, that I am 
ashamed to write it to you, leSt you should think it too 
much. 

She gave me an attention that was even respefiful, but 
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when I urged her to tell me by what right she thought 
herself entitled to rush unlicensed on eternity, she said: 
‘By the right of believfiig I shall be extinft.’ 

I really felt horror-struck. 

‘Where, for heaven’s sake,’ I cried, ‘where have you 
picked up such dreadful reasoning?’ 

‘In Hume,’ said she; ‘I have read his essays repeatedly.’^ 

‘I am sorry to find they have power to do so much 
mischief. You should not have read them, at leaSt till a 
man equal to Hume in abilities had answered him. Have 
you read any more infidel writers?’ 

‘Yes, Bolingbroke,^ the divineSt of all writers.’ 

‘And do you read nothing upon the right side?’ 

‘Yes, the Bible, till I was sick to death of it, every Sunday 
evening to my mother.’ 

‘Have you read Beattie on The Immutability of Truth?^^ 

‘No.’ 

‘Give me leave, then, to recommend it to you. After 
Hume’s Essays you ought to read it. And even for 
lighter reading, if you were to look at Mason’s Eleg)i on 
Eady Coventry^ it might be of no disservice to you.’ ^ 

Poor misguided girl! I heartily indeed wish she was 
in good hands. She is in a very dangerous situation, 
with ideas so loose of religion, and so enthusiastic 
of love. What, indeed, is there to restrain an infidel, 
who has no belief in a future State, from sin and evil of 
any sort? 

^ Hume’s IBjsays were published in 1741-2. 

® Miss W-was thinking of the essays On Authority in Matters of 

Religion, etc., published by Mallet after Bolingbroke’s death, and 
vigorously denounced by Johnson. 

* James Beattie, the poet (1735-1805). The full title of the work 
in question was Essay on the Nature and Immutability of Truth in Oppo¬ 
sition to Sopbiiiry and Scepticism, 

* William Mason (1724-1797), beSt known for his edition of the 
life and poems of Gray. 
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Miss F. Journey to Dr Burney 

Bath, June 9 , 1780 . 

My dearest Sir, 

How are you ? Where are you ? And what is to come 
next? These are the que^ons I am dying with anxiety 
to have daily announced. The accounts from town arc 
so frightful that I am uneasy, not only for the city at large, 
but for every individual I know in it. I hope to heaven 
that ere you receive this, all will be once more quiet; but 
till we hear that it is ^o, I cannot be a moment in peace.^ 

Does this martial law confine you quite to the house? 
Folks here say that it mu^, and that no business of any 
kind can be transacted. Oh, what dreadful times! Yet 
I rejoice extremely that the opposition members have fared 
little better than the mini^erial. Had such a mob been 
confirmed friends of either or of any party, I think the 
nation mu§t have been at their disposal; for if headed by 
popular or skilful leaders, who and what could have 
resisted them ?—1 mean, if they are as formidable as we 
are here told. 

Dr Johnson has written to Mrs Thrale, without even 
mentioning the existence of this mob; perhaps at this very 
moment he thinks it ‘a humbug upon the nation,^ as 
George Bodens called the Parliament. 

A private letter to Bull, the bookseller, brought word 
this morning that much slaughter has been made by the 
military among the mob. Never, I am sure, can any set 
of wretches less deserve quarter or pity; yet it is impossible 
not to shudder at hearing of their deSlruCHon. Nothing 
less, however, would do; they were too outrageous and 
powerful for civil power. 

But what is it they want? Who is going to turn papist? 
Who indeed, is thinking in an alarming way of religion— 
this pious mob, and George Gordon excepted? 

I am very anxious indeed about our dear Etty. Such 
^ The Gordon Riots had broken out on the 2nd June. 
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di^rbance in her neighbourhood I fear mu§l have greatly 
terrified her; and I am sure she is not in a situation or 
ftate of health to bear terror. I have written and begged 
to hear from her. 

All the ftage coaches that come into Bath from London 
are chalked over with ‘No Popery/ and Dr Harrington 
called here ju§t now, and says the same was chalked this 
morning upon his door, and is scrawled in several places 
about the town. Wagers have been laid that the popish 
chapel here will be pulled or burnt down in a few days; 
but I believe not a word of the matter, nor do I find that 
anybody is at all alarmed. Bath, indeed, ought to be 
held sacred as a sanftuary for invalids; and I doubt not 
but the news of the firing in town will prevent all tumults 
out of it. 

Now, if, after all the intolerable provocation given by 
the mob, after all the leniency and forbearance of the 
Ministry, and after the shrinking of the minority, we shall 
by and by hear that this firing was a massacre—will it 
not be villainous and horrible? And yet as soon as safety 
is secured—though by this means alone all now agree 
it can be secured—nothing would less surprise me than 
to hear the seekers of popularity make this assertion. 

Will you, dear sir, beg Charlotte to answer this letter 
by your direftions, and tell me how the world goes ? We 
are sure here of hearing too much or too litde. Mr 
Grenville says he knows not whether anything can be 
done to Lord George; and that quite shocks.me, as it is 
certain that, in all equity and common sense, he is either mad 
enough for Moorfields, or wicked enough for the Tower, 
and, therefore, that to one of these places he ought to go. 

Friday Night. The above I writ this morning, before 
I recolle^fcd this was not po^ day, and all is altered here 
since. The threats I despised were but too well grounded, 
for, to our utter amazement and consternation, the new 
Roman Catholic chapel in this town was set on fire at about 
nine o’clock. It is now burning with a fury that is 
dreadful, and the house of the prieSt belonging to it is in 
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flames also. The poor persecuted man himself has, I 
believe, escaped with life, though pelted, followed, and 
very ill-used. Mrs Thrale and I have been walking about 
with the footmen several times. The whole town is ^11 
and orderly. The rioters do their work with great 
composure, and though there are knots of people in every 
corner, all execrating the authors of such outrages, nobody 
dares oppose them. An attempt indeed was made, but 
it was ill-conduded, faintly followed, and soon put an 
end to by a secret fear of exciting vengeance. 

Alas! to what have we all lived!—the poor invalids here 
will probably lose aU chance of hfe, from terror. Mr Hay, 
our apothecary, has been attending the removal of two, 
who were confined to their beds, in the Street where the 
chapel is burning. The Catholics throughout the place 
are all threatened with deStruftion, and we met several 
porters, between ten and eleven at night, privately re- 
movmg goods, walking on tiptoe, and scarcely breathing. 

I firmly believe, by the deliberate villainy with which 
this riot is conduced, that it will go on in the same des¬ 
perate way as in town, and only be Slopped by the same 
desperate means. Our plan for going to Bristol is at an 
end. We are told it would be madness, as there are 
seven Romish chapels in it; but we are determined upon 
removing somewhere to-morrow; for why should we, 
who can go. Slay to witness such horrid scenes? 

Saturday Afternoon, June io. I was moSt cruelly 
disappointed in not having one word fo-day. I am half 
crazy with doubt and disturbance in not hearing. 
Everybody here is terrified to death. We have intelli¬ 
gence that Mr Thrale’s house in town is filled with sol¬ 
diers, and threatened by the mob with deSlruftion. Per¬ 
haps he may himself be a marked man for their fury. We 
are going direftly from Bath, and intend to Slop only at 
villages. To-night we shall Stop at WarminS^r, not 
daring to go to Devizes. This place is now well guarded, 
but sBll wc dare not await the event of to-night; all the 
Catholics in the town have privately escaped. 
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I know not now when I shall hear from you. I am in agony 
for news. Our headquarters will be Brighthelm^tone, 
where I do mo^ humbly and fervently entreat you to 
write—do, dearest sir, write, if but one word—if but only 
you name yourself I Nothing but your own hand can 
now tranquillize me. The reports about London here 
quite di^trad me. If it were possible to send me a line 
by the diligence to Brighton, how grateful I should be for 
such an indulgence I I should then find it there upon our 
arrival. Charlotte, I am sure, will make it into a sham - 
parcel, and Susy will write for you all but the name. 
God bless—defend—preserve you I my dearest father. 
Life is no life to me while I fear for your safety. 

God bless and save you alll I shall write to-morrow 
from wherever we may be—nay, every day I shall write, 
for you will all soon be as anxious for news from the 
country as I have been for it from town. Some infamous 
villain has put it into the paper here that Mr Thrale is a 
papist. This, I suppose, is an flothamite report, to 
inflame his constituents.^ 


M/'ss F, Btirney to Dr Burney^ 

Salisbury, June ii, 1780 . 

Here we are, deareSt sir, and here we mean to pass this 
night. 

We did not leave Bath till eight o’clock yesterday even¬ 
ing, at which time it was filled with dragoons, militia, and 
armed constables, not armed with muskets, but bludgeons: 
these latter were all chairmen, who were sworn by the 
mayor in the morning for petty constables. A popish 
private chapel, and the houses of all the Catholics, were 
guarded between seven and eight, and the inhabitants 
ordered to keep house. 

^ Mr Thialc was M.P. for Southwark. 
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We set out in the coach and four, with two men on 
horseback, and got to Warminster, a small town in Wilt¬ 
shire, a little before twelve. 

This morning two more servants came after us from 
Bath, and brought us word that the precautions taken by 
the magistrates laSt night had had good success, for no 
attempt of any sort had been renewed towards a riot. 

But the happiest tidings to me were contained in a letter 
which they brought, which had arrived after our departure, 
by the diligence, from Mr Perkins,^ with an account that 
all was quiet in London, and that Lord G. Gordon was 
sent to the Tower. ^ 

I am now again tolerably easy, but I shall not be really 
comfortable, or free from some fears, till I hear from St 
Martin’s Street.^ 

The Borough House has been quite preserved. I know 
not how long we may be on the road, but nowhere long 
enough for receiving a letter till we come to Brighthelm- 
Stone. 

We Stopped in our way at Wilton, and spent half the 
day at that beautiful place. 

JuSt before we arrived there. Lord Arundel had sent to 
the officers in the place, to entreat a party of guards 
immediately, for the safety of his house, as he had intelli¬ 
gence that a mob was on the road from London to attack 
it—he is a Catholic. His request was immediately com¬ 
plied with. 

We intended to have gone to a private town, but find 
all quiet here, and, therefore, prefer it as much more 
commodious. There is no Romish chapel in the town; 
mass has always been performed for the Catholics of the 
place at a Mrs Arundel’s in the Close—a relation of his 
iQrdship’s, whose house is fifteen miles off. I have 
inquired about the Harrises: I find they are here, and all 
well. 

^ Mr Perkins was the superintendent of Thralc's brewety. 

* He was eventually acquitted. 

* Dr Burney’s house. It belonged formerly to Sir Isaac Newton. 
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Peace now, I tru§t, will be restored to the nation—at 
lea^ as soon as some of the desperate gang that may 
escape from London, in order to spread cpnfusion in the 
country, arc dispersed or overcome. 

I will continue to write while matters are in this doubtful 
^ate, that you may have no anxiety added to the great 
Stock you must suffer upon my account. 

We are all quite well, and when I can once hear you are 
so, I shall be happy. 

Adieu, most dear sir I Love, duty, and compliments 
to all from 

Your most dutiful 
And most affeftionate, 

F. B. 


Miss Charlotte Burney to Miss F, Burney 

I am very sorry, ipy dear Fanny, to hear how much you 
have suffered from your apprehension about us. Susan 
will tell you why none of us wrote before Friday; and she 
says she has told you what dreadful havoc and devastation 
the mob have made here in all parts of the town. How¬ 
ever, we are pretty quiet and tranquil again now. Papa 
goes on with his business pretty much as usual, and so rar 
from the military keeping people within doors (as you say, 
in your letter to my father, you suppose to be the case), 
the Streets were never more crowded — everybody is 
wandering about in order to see the ruins of the places 
that the mob have destroyed. 

There are two camps, one in St James’s, and the other 
in Hyde Park, which, together with the military law, 
makes almost every one here think he is safe again. I 
expeft we shall all have ‘a passion for a scarlet-coat’ now. 

I hardly know what to tell you that won’t be Stale news. 
They say that duplicates of the handbill that I have en¬ 
closed were distributed all over the town on Wednesday 
and Thursday laSt; however, thank heaven, everybody 
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says now that Mr Thrale’s house and brewery are as safe 
as we can wish them. There was a brewer in Turn^ile 
that had his house gutted and burnt, because, the mob 
said, ‘he was a papish^ and sold popish beer/ Did you 
ever hear of such diabolical ruffians? 

Sister Hetty is vastly well, and has received your letter; 
I think she has Stood the fright better, and been a greater 
heroine, than any of us. 

To add to the pleasantness of our situation, there have 
been gangs of women going about to rob and plunder. 
Miss Kirwans went on Friday afternoon to walk in the 
Museum gardens, and were Stopped by a set of women 
and robbed of all the money they had. The mob had 
proscribed the mews, for they said, ‘the king should not 
have a horse to ride upon’l They besieged the new 
Somerset House, with intention to destroy it, but were 
repulsed by some soldiers placed there for that purpose. 

Mr Sleepe has been here a day or two, and says the 
folks at Watford, where he comes from, ‘approve very 
much of having the Catholic chapels destroyed, for they 
say it *s a shame the pope should come here ’! There is a 
house hereabouts that they had chalked upon laSt week: 
‘Empty, and No Popery T 

I am heartily rejoiced, my deareSt Fanny, that you have 
got away from Bath, and hope and truSt that at Bright- 
helmStone you will be as safe as we arc here. 

It sounds almost incredible, but they say, that on Wed¬ 
nesday flight last, when the mob were more powerful, 
more numerous, and outrageous than ever, there was, 
nevertheless, a number of exceedingly genteel people at 
Raflelagh, though they knew not but their houses might 
be on fire at the time ! 

God bless you, my dear Fanny—for heaven^s sake keep 
up your spirits 1 

Yours ever, with the greatest affeftion, 

Charlotte Ann Burnet. 
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Miss F. 'Bumey to Mr Crisp 

Streatham, April 29th, 1781. 

Have you not, my dearer daddy, thought me utterly 
lo§t? and, indeed, to all power of either giving or taking 
comfort, I certainly have been for some time pa§t. 1 did 
not, it is true, hope that poor Mr Thrale could live very 
long, as the alteration I saw in him only during my absence 
while with you had shocked and a^onished me. Yet, 
^1 the suddenness of the blow gave me a horror from 
which I am not even now recovered. The situation of 
sweet Mrs Thrale, added to the true concern I felt at his 
loss, harassed my mind till it affeded health, which is 
now again in a ^ate of precariousness and comfortless 
re^essness that will require much trouble to remedy. 

You have not, I hope been angry at my silence; for, in 
truth, I have had no spirits to write, nor, latterly, ability 
of any kind, from a headache that has been incessant. 

I now begin to long extremely to hear more about your¬ 
self, and whether you have recovered your sleep and any 
comfort. The good nursing you mention is always my 
consolation when I have the painful tidings of your illness; 
for I have myself experienced the kindness, care, and 
unwearied attention of the ever good and friendly Kitty, 
who, indeed, as you well say, can by no one be excelled 
in that moSt useful and mo§t humane of all sciences. 

Mrs Thrale flew immediately upon this misfortune to 
Brighthelm^one, to Mr Scrase —her Daddy Crisp—both 
for consolation and counsel; and she has but ju§t quitted 
him, as she deferred returning to Streatham till her 
presence was indispensably necessary upon account of 
proving the will. I offered to accompany her to Bright- 
helmStone; but she preferred being alone, as her mind was 
cruelly disordered, and she saw but too plainly I was too 
sincere a mourner myself to do much besides adding to her 
grief. The moment, however, she came back, she solicited 
me to meet her—and I am now here with her, and en- 
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deavour, by every possible exertion, to be of some use 
to her. She looks wretchedly indeed, and is far from well; 
but she bears up, though not with calm intrepidity, yet 
with flashes of spirit that rather, I fear, spend than relieve 
her. Such, however, is her charafter, and were this 
exertion repressed, she would probably sink quite. 

Miss Thrale is Steady and constant, and very sincerely 
grieved for her father. 

The four executors, Mr Cator, Mr Crutchley, Mr 
Henry Smith, and Dr Johnson, have all behaved generously 
and honourably, and seem determined to give Mrs Thrale 
all the comfort and assistance in their power. She is to 
carry on the business jointly with them.^ Poor soul I 
It is a dreadful toil and worry to her. 

Adieu, my deareSt daddy. I will write again in a week’s 
time. I have now juSt been blooded; but am by no 
means re Bored by that loss. But well and ill, equally and 
ever. 

Your truly affeftionate child, 

F. B. 


Diary resumed 

Streatham, May, 1781. Miss Owen and I arrived here 
without incident, which, in a journey of six or seven miles, 
was really marvellous I Mrs Thrale came from the 
Borough with two of the executors. Dr Johnson and Mr 
Crutchley, soon after us. She had been sadly worried, 
and in the evening frightened us all by again fainting 
away. Dear creature! she is all agitation of mind and 
of body: but she is now wonderfully recovered, though 
in continual fevers about her affairs, which arc mightily 
diflicult and complicate indeed. Yet the behaviour of all 
the executors is exadly to her wish. Mr Crutchley, in 

^ Mr Thrale died of apoplexy, a natural result of his habit of 
eating. He seems to have been an indifferent man of business, and 
left his affairs in great disorder. The brewery was sold almost 
immediately. 
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particular, were he a darling son or only brother, could 
not possibly be more truly devoted to her. Indeed, I am 
very jtappy in the revolution in my own mind in favour 
of this young man, whom formerly I so little liked; for 
I now see so much of him, business and inclination uniting 
to bring him hither continually, that if he were disagree¬ 
able to me, I should spend my time in a mo§t comfortless 
manner. 

Thursday. This was the great and mo^ important day 
to all this house, upon which the sale of the brewery 
was to be decided. Mrs Thrale went early to town, to 
meet all the executors, and Mr Barclay, the Quaker,^ who 
was the bidder. She was in great agitation of mind, and 
told me if all went well she would wave a white pocket- 
handkerchief out of the coach window. 

Four o’clock came and dinner was ready, and no Mrs 
Thrale. Five o’clock followed, and no Mrs Thrale. 
Queeny and I went out on to the lawn, where we sauntered 
in eager expeftation, till near six, and then the coach 
appeared in sight, and a white pocket-handkerchief was 
waved from it. 

I ran to the door of it to meet her, and she jumped out 
of it, and gave me a thousand embraces while I gave my 
congratulations. We went instantly to her dressing-room, 
where she told me, in brief, how the matter had been 
transafted, and then we went down to dinner, 

Sunday. I had new specimens to-day of the oddities 
of Mr Crutchley, whom I do not yet quite understand, 
though I have seen so much of him. In the course of our 
walks to-day we chanced, at one time, to be somewhat 
before the reSl of the company, and soon got into a very 

^ David Barclay. The brewery was sold for £135,000. Readers 
of Boswell will remember the account of Johnson on this occasion 
‘bustling about with an inkhom and pen in his buttonhole,* and 
exclaiming: ‘We are not here to sell a parcel of boilers and vats, 
but the potentiality of growing rich beyond the dreams of avarice. * 
Mr Perkins, the superintendent of the brewery, was subsequendy 
taken into partnership, and thus was founded the celebrated &m of 
Barclay dc Perkins. 
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serious conversation; though we began it by his relating 
a most ludicrous incident which had happened to him laSt 
winter. 

There is a certain poor wretch of a villainous painter, 
one Mr Lowe, who is in some measure under Dr Johnson’s 
protedhon, and whom, therefore, he recommends to all 
the people he thinks can afford to sit for their pi£fures. 
Among these he made Mr Seward very readily, and then 
applied to Mr Crutchley. 

‘ But now,’ said Mr Crutchley, as he told me the circum¬ 
stance, ‘I have not a notion of sitting for my pi£lure—for 
who wants it? I may as well give the man the money 
without, but no, they all said that would not do so well, 
and Dr Johnson asked me to give him my pidlure. “And 
I assure you, sir,” says he, “I shall put it in very good com¬ 
pany, for I have portraits of some very respe(^ble people 
in my dining-room.” “Aye, sir,” says I, “that’s sufficient 
reason why you should not have mine, for I am sure it 
has no business in such society.” So then Mrs Thrale 
asked me to give it to her, “Aye sure, ma’am,” says I, 
“you do me great honour; but pray, fir^t, will you do me 
the favour to tell me what door you intend to put it 
behind?” However, after all I could say in opposition, 
I was obliged to go to the painter’s. And I found him in 
such a condition! A room all dirt and filth, brats squalling 
and wrangling, up two pair of ^airs, and a closet, of which 
the door was open, that Seward well said was quite 
Pandora’s box—^it was the repository of all the nastiness, 
and Stench, and filth, and food, and drink, and—oh, it was 
too bad to be borne 1 And “OhI” says I, “Mr Lowe, 
I beg your pardon for running away, but I have juSl 
recoUefted another engagement”; so I poked the three 
guineas in his hand, and told him I would come again 
another time, and then ran out of the house with all my 
might.’ 

Well, when wc had done laughing about this poor 
unfortunate painter, the subjeft turned upon portraits in 
general, ind our conference grew very grave: on bis part 
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it soon became even melancholy. I have not time to 
dialogue it; but he told me he could never bear to have 
himself the pifture of any one he loved, as, in case of their 
death or absence, he should go diftradled by looking at it: 
and that, as for himself, he never had, and never would 
sit for his own, except for one miniature by Humphreys,^ 
which his sifter begged of him, as he could never flatter 
himself there was a human being in the world to whom it 
could be of any possible value: ‘And now,’ he added, 
‘ less than ever I ’ 

This, and various other speeches to the same purpose, 
he spoke with a degree of deje£Hon that surprised me, as 
the coldness of his character, and his continually boa^d 
insensibility, made me believe him really indifferent both 
to love and hatred. 

Wednesday. We had a terrible noisy day. Mr and Mrs 
Gitor came to dinner, and brought with them Miss 
Collison, a niece. Mrs Nesbitt was also here, and Mr 
Pepys.2 

The long war which has been proclaimed among the 
wits concerning Lord Lyttelton’s Lifcy by Dr Johnson,^ 
and which a whole tribe of blues^ with Mrs Montagu at 
their head, have vowed to execrate and revenge, now broke 
out with all the fury of the first adual hostilities, Stimulated 
by long-concerted schemes and much spiteful information. 
Mr Pepys, Dr Johnson well knew, was one of Mrs 
Montagu’s Steadiest abettors; and, therefore, as he had 
some time determined to defend himself with the firSt of 
them he met, this day he fell the sacrifice to his wrath. 

In a long t^te-i-t^te which I accidentally had with Mr 
Pepys before the company was assembled, he told me his 

1 Ozias Humphry (1742-1810), chiefly known as a painter of 
miniatures. 

1 Pepys, a master in Chancery. He was the brother of Dr 

(afterwards Sir Lucas) Pepys, who frequently appears in the Diary. 

® Johnson’s estimate of Lord Lyttelton gives no offence tp the 
modem reader, who is merely surprised to find his Lordship inauded 
in a set of Lives of the Poets. Mrs Mohtagu had contributed to 
l.yttclton’s Dialogues of the Dead. 
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apprehensions of an attack, and entreated me earnestly to 
endeavour to prevent it; modeftly avowing he was no 
antagonist for Dr Johnson; and yet declaring his personal 
friendship for Lord Lyttelton made him so much hurt 
by the L//i?, that he feared he could not discuss the matter 
without a quarrel, which, especially in the house of Mrs 
Thrale, he wished to avoid. 

It was, however, utterly impossible for me to serve himr 
I could have Stopped Mrs Thrale with ease, and Mr Seward^ 
with a hint, had either of them begun the subjeft; but, 
unfortunately, in the middle of dinner, it was begun hy 
Dr Johnson himself, to oppose whom, especially as he 
spoke with great anger, would have been madness and folly. 

Never before have I seen Dr Johnson speak with so 
much passion. 

‘Mr Pepys,’ he cried, in a voice the moSt enraged, T 
understand you are offended by my hife of Lortl Lyttelton, 
What is it you have to say againSt it? Come forth, man I 
Here am I, ready to answer any charge you can bring I ’ 

‘No, sir,’ cried Mr Pepys, ‘not at present; I muSt beg 
leave to decline the subje£f. I told Miss Burney before 
dinner that I hoped it would not be Started.’ 

I was quite frightened to hear my own name mentioned 
in a debate which began so seriously; but Dr Johnson made 
not to this any answer: he repeated his attack and his 
challenge, and a violent disputation ensued, in which this 
great but mortal man did, to own the truth, appear unreason¬ 
ably furious and grossly severe. I never saw him so 
before, and I heartily hope I never shall again. He hasl 
been long provoked, and juStly enough, at the sneaking 
complaints and murmurs of the Lytteltonians; and, 
therefore, his long-excited wrath, which hitherto had met 
no objc£f, now burSt forth with a vehemence and bitterness 
almost incredible. 

Mr Pepys meantime never appeared to so much advan¬ 
tage; he preserved his temper, uttered all that belonged 
merely to himself with modeSty, and all that more immedi¬ 
ately related to Lord Lyttelton with spirit. Indeed, Dr 
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Johnson, in the very mid^ of the dispute, had the candour 
and liberality to make him a personal compliment, by 
saying: 

‘ Sir, all that you say, while you are vindicating one who 
cannot thank you, makes me only think better of you than I 
ever did before. Yet ^till I think you do m wrong,’ etc. etc. 

Some time after, in the heat of the argument, he called 
out: 

‘ The more my Lord Lyttelton is inquired after, the worse 
he will appear; Mr Seward has ju§t heard two Stories of 
him which corroborate all I have related.’ 

He then desired Mr Seward to repeat them. Poor Mr 
Seward looked almost as frightened as myself at the very 
mention of his name; but he quietly and immediately told 
the Stories, which consisted of fresh instances, from good 
authorities, of Lord Lyttelton’s illiberal behaviour to 
ShenStone; and then he flung himself back in his chak, 
and spoke no more during the whole debate, which I am 
sure he was ready to vote a bore. 

One happy circumstance, however, attended the quarrel, 
which was the presence of Mr Cator, who would by no 
means be prevented talking himself, either by reverence 
for Dr Johnson, or ignorance of the subjeft in question; 
on the contrary, he gave his opinion, quite uncalled, upon 
everything that was said by either party, and that with an 
importance and pomposity, yet with an emptiness and 
verbosity, that rendered the whole dispute, when in his 
hands, nothing more than ridiculous, and compelled even 
the disputants themselves, all inflamed as they were, to 
laugh. To give a specimen—one speech will do for a 
thousand. 

‘As to this here question of Lord Lyttelton I can’t speak 
to it to the purpose, as I have not read his Life^ for I have 
only read the Life of Pope; I have got the books though, 
for I sent for them laSt week, and they came to me on 
Wednesday, and then I began them; but I have not yet 
read L/>rd tytultqn. Pope I have begun, and that is what 
I am now reading. But what I have to say about Lord 
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Lyttelton is this here: Mr Seward says that Lord Lyttelton’s 
steward dunned Mr Shen^one for his rent, by which I 
understand he was a tenant of Lord Lyttelton’s. Well, 
if he was a tenant of Lord Lyttelton’s, why should not he 
pay his rent?’ 

Who could contradift this? 

When dinner was quite over, and we left the men to their 
wine, we hoped they would finish the affair; but Dr 
Johnson was determined to talk it through, and make a 
battle of it, though Mr Pepys tried to be off continually. 
When they were all summoned to tea, they entered Still 
warm and violent. Mr Cator had the book in his hand, 
and was reading the Life of Lyttelton^ that he might better, 
he said, understand the cause, though not a creature cared 
if he had never heard of it. 

Mr Pepys came up to me and said: 

‘ JuSt what I had so much wished to avoid 1 I have been 
crushed in the very onset.’ 

I could make him no answer, for Dr Johnson immedi¬ 
ately called him off, and harangued and attacked him with a 
vehemence and continuity that quite concerned both Mrs 
Thralc and myself, and that made Mr Pepys, at laSl, 
resolutely silent, however called upon. 

This now grew more unpleasant than' ever; till Mr 
Cator, having some time Studied his book, exclaimed: 

‘ What I am now going to say, as I have not yet read the 
Ufe of Lord Lyttelton quite through, muSt be considered as 
being only said aside, because what I am going to say-* 

‘I wish, sir,’ cried Mrs Thrale, ‘it had been all said aside; 
here is too much about it, indeed, and I should be very 
glad to hear no more of it.’ 

This speech, which she made with great spirit and dig¬ 
nity, had an admirable effeft. Everybody was silenced, 
Mr Cator, thus interrupted in the midkt of his proposition, 
looked quite amazed; Mr Pepys was much gratified by 
the interference; and Dr Johnson, after a pause, said: 

‘Well, liiadam, you shall hear no more of it; yet I will 
defend myself in every part and in every atom I ’ 
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And from this time the subjeft was wholly dropped. 
This dear violent Dodor was conscious he had been wrong, 
and therefore he mo§t candidly bore the reproof. 

Mr Cator, after some evident chagrin at having his 
speech thus rejected, comforted himself by coming up to 
Mr Seward, who was seated next me, to talk to him of the 
changes of the climates from hot to could in the countries 
he had visited; and he prated so much, yet said so little, 
and pronounced his words so vulgarly, that I found it 
impossible to keep my countenance, and was once, when 
mo^ unfortunately he addressed himself to me, surprised 
by him on the full grin. To soften it off as well as I 
could, I pretended unusual complacency, and in^ead of 
recovering my gravity, I continued a n>o^ ineffable smile 
for the whole time he talked, which was indeed no difficult 
task. Poor Mr Seward was as much off his guard as 
myself, having his mouth di.^ended to its fulled extent 
every other minute. 

When the leave-taking time arrived. Dr Johnson called 
to Mr Pepys to shake hands, an invitation which was mo§t 
coldly and forcibly accepted. Mr Cator made a point 
of Mrs Thrale’s dining at his house soon, and she could 
not be wholly excused, as she has many transa6Uons with 
him; but she fixed the day for three weeks hence. They 
have invited me so often, that I have now promised not 
to fail making one. 

Thursday Morning. Dr Johnson went to town for 
some days, but not before Mrs Thrale read him a very 
serious leflture upon giving way to such violence; which 
he bore with a patience and guietness that even mote than 
made his peace with me; ror such a man’s confessing 
himself in the wrong is almost more amiable than another 
man being steadily right, 

Friday, June 14TH. We had my dear father and Sophy 
Streatficld, who, as usual, was beautiful, caressing, amiable, 
sweet, and—^fatiguing. 

Monday, June 17TH. There passed, some time ago, 
an agreement between Mr Crutchley and Mr Seward, that 
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the latter is to make a visit to the former, at his country 
house in Berkshire; and to-day the time was settled: but a 
more ridiculous scene never was exhibited. The ho§t 
eled and the gueSt ele£l: tried which should show leaft 
expedation of pleasure from the meeting, and neither of 
them thought it at all worth while to disguise his terror of 
being weary of the other. Mr Seward seemed quite melan¬ 
choly and depressed in the prospect of making, and Mr 
Crutchley absolutely miserable in that of receiving, the 
visit. Yet nothing so ludicrous as the distress of both, 
since nothing less necessary than that either should have such 
a punishment inflifted. I cannot remember half the absurd 
things that passed; but a few, by way of specimen, I will 
give. 

‘How long do you intend to Stay with me, Seward?' 
cried Mr Crutchley; ‘how long do you think you can bear 
it?’ 

‘Oh, I don’t know; I shan’t fix,’ answered the other; 
‘juSt as I find it.’ 

‘Well, but—when shall you come? Friday or Satur¬ 
day? I think you’d better not come till Saturday.’ 

‘Why yes, I believe on Friday.’ 

‘On Friday! Oh, you ’ll have too much of it! What 
shall I do with you?’ 

‘ Why on Sunday we ’ll dine at the Lyells’. Mrs Lyell 
is a charming woman; one of the moSt elegant creatures 
I ever saw.’ 

‘Wonderfully so,’ cried Mr Crutchley; ‘I like her ex¬ 
tremely—an insipid idiot! She never opens her mouth 
but in a whisper; I never heard her speak a word in my 
life. But what muSt I do with you on Monday? Will 
you come away?’ 

‘Oh, no; I ’U Slay and see it out.’ 

‘ Why, how long shall you Stay? Why I muSt come away 
myself on Tuesday.’ 

‘Oh, I shan’t settle yet,’ cried Mr Seward, very dryly. ‘I 
shall put up six shirts, and then do as I find it.’ 

‘Six shirts!’ exclaimed Mr Crutchley; and then, with 
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equal dryness added: 'Oh, I suppose you wear two a 
day/ 

And so on. 

Monday, July 2nd. In a t6te-i-t6te I chanced to have 
with Mr Crutchlej, he again gave me reason to recollc6^ 
the notion he lately put in my head, that he is ^till suffering 
in his own mind from some former bitter disappointment. 

We were talking over Johnson’s JLife of Pope^ and after 
mutually giving our opinions upon various passaged, and 
agreeing to prefer it altogether to any other of the Lives, 
he asked me if I had remarked how beautifully he had 
written upon Pope’s fondness for Patty Blount.^ And 
then he looked out the paragraph and read it: 

'Their acquaintance began early; the life of each was 
piftured on the other’s mind; their conversation, there¬ 
fore, was endearing, for when they met there was an 
immediate coalition of congenial notions. Perhaps he 
considered her unwillingness to approach the bed of sick¬ 
ness as female weakness or human frailty; perhaps he was 
conscious to himself of peevishness and impatience, or, 
though he was offended by her inattention, might yet 
consider her merit as overbalancing her fault; and, if he 
had suffered his heart to be alienated from her, he could 
have found nothing that might fill her place; he could only 
have shrunk within himself; it was too late to transfer 
his confidence or his fondness.’ 

The manner in which he read this paragraph was so 
strikingly tender and feeling, that it could not, I think, 
proceed merely from the words; and when he came to 
‘he might consider her merit as overbalancing her fault,’ 
he exclaimed, ‘ How impossible that a thing one loves can 
ever for a moment offend one 1 ’ And when he had done 
it, he read it all over again, with yet more sensibility; 
and, not yet satisfied, he repeated it a third time. 

Poor Mr Qrutchley I I begin to believe his heart much 

1 Martha Blount. She and her siStcr, Teresa, became friends of 
Pope in his youth. His affe£hon for Martha lahcd until his death, 
and he left her the income from his property. 
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less Stubborn than he is willing to have it thought; and I 
do now really but little doubt cither that some former love 
sits heavy upon it, or that he is at this moment suffering 
the afflidion of a present and hopeless one: if the latter 

is the case, Miss-, I am next to certain, is the objeft. 

I may possibly, however, be mistaken in both conjedures, 
for he is too unlike other people to be judged by rules 
that will suit them. 

We had much literary chat upon this occasion, which 
led us to a general discussion, not only of Pope’s Life, 
but of all his works, which we tried who should out- 
praise. He then got a book to take to his favourite bench, 
and made me, as* he left the room, an apology the moSt 
humble, for having interrupted or taken up any part of 
my time, which could not otherwise have but been spent 
better. 

Two minutes after he came back for another book, and 
while he was seeking it Mr Evans came in. They then 
both of them sat down to chat, and Mr Seward was the 
subjeft. Mr Evans said he had met him the day before 
in the Park, with Mrs Nesbitt and another lady, and that 
he was giving Mrs Nesbitt a prescription. In his medical 
capacity he seems to rise daily: ’tis a moft Grange turn to 
take merely for killing emui I But, added to quacking 
both himself and his friends, he has lately, I hear, taken 
also to making a rather too liberal use of his bottle, think¬ 
ing, I suppose, that generous wine will destroy even the 
blue devils. I am really sorry, though, for this, as it may 
be attended with serious evil to him. 

‘When he was at my place,’ said Mr Crutchlcy, ‘he did 
himself up pretty handsomely; he ate cherries till he 
complained mo§t bitterly of indige^on, and he poured 
down Madeira and port mo§t plentifully, but without 
relief. Then he desired to have some peppermint water, 
and he drank three glasses; §till that would not do, and he 
said he mu5t have a large quantity of ginger. We had no 
such thing in the house. However, he had brought 
some, it seems, with him, and then he took that, but ^tiil 
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to no purpose. At la§t, he desired some brandy, and 
tossed off a glass of that; and, after all, he asked for a dose 
of rhubarb. Then we had to send and inquire all over 
the house for this rhubarb, but our folks had hardly ever 
heard of such a thing. I advised him to take a good 
bumper of gin and gunpowder, for that seemed almost 
all he had left untried.’ 


Miss F, Burney to Mrs Phillips ^ 

Feb., 1782. 

I thank you mo^ heartily for your two sweet letters, 
my ever dearer Susy, and equally for the kindness they 
contain and the kindness they accept. And as I have a 
frank and a subject, I will leave my bothers^ and write you 
and my dear brother Molesworth a little account of a rout 
I have ju^ been at, at the house of Mr Paradise. 

‘You win wonder, perhaps, in this time of hurry, why 
I went thither; but when I tell you Pacchierotti ^ was there, 
you will not think it surprising. 

There was a crowd of company; Charlotte and I went 
together; my father came afterwards. Mrs Paradise 
received us very graciously, and led me immediately up 
to Miss Thrale, who was sitting by the Pac. The Miss 
Kirwans, you may be sure, were not far off, and so I did 
pretty well. There was nobody else I knew but Dr 
Solander,® Mr Coxe the traveller,^ Sir Sampson and Lady 
Gideon [Streatham acquaintances], Mr SaStres, and Count 
Zenobia, a noble Venetian, whom I have often met lately 
at Mrs Thrale’s. 

We were very late, for we had waited cruelly for the’ 

^ Fanny’s si^er, Susan, who was now married to Giptain Phillips, 
an officer in the Marines. He had been a shipmate of James, her 
elder brother. 

* Pacchierotti, the Italian singer, was a great friend of the Burneys. 

* The botanist (1736-1782). 

* William Coxe (1747-1828), better known as a historian. 
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coach, and Pac. had sung a song out of Artaxerxes^ 
composed for a tenor, which we lo§t, to my infinite regret. 
Afterwards he sang Dolce spemCy set by Bertoni, less ele¬ 
gantly than by Sacchini, but more expressively for the 
words. He sang it delightfully. It was but the second time 
I have heard him in a room since his return to England. 

After this he went into another room, to try if it would 
be cooler; and Mrs Paradise, leaning over the Kirwans 
and Charlotte, who hardly got a seat all night for the 
crowd, said she begged to speak to me. I squeezed my 
great person out, and she then said: 

‘Miss Burney, Lady Say and Sele desires the honour of 
being introduced to you.’ 

Her ladyship ^ood by her side. She seems pretty near 
fifty—at lea^ turned forty; her head was full of feathers, 
flowers, jewels, and gew-gaws, and as high as Lady 
Archer’s; her dress was trimmed with beads, silver, 
persian sashes, and all sort of fine fancies; her face is thin 
and fiery, and her whole manner spoke a lady all alive. 

‘Miss Burney,’ cried she, with great quickness, and a 
look all curiosity, ‘I am very happy to see you; I have 
longed to see you a great while; I have read your per¬ 
formance, and I am quite delighted with it. I think it’s 
the mo§t elegant novel I ever read in my life. Such a 
Style! I am quite surprised at it. I can’t think where 
you got so much invention 1 ’ 

You may believe this was a reception not to make me 
very loquacious. I did not know which way to turn my head. 

‘I must introduce you,’ continued her ladyship, ‘tamy 
sister; she ’ll be quite delighted to see you. She has 
written a novel herself; so you are siStcr authoresses. A 
most elegant thing it is, I assure you; almost as pretty as 
yours, only not quite so elegant. She has written two 
novels, only one is not so pretty as the other. But I shall 
insist upon your seeing them. One is in letters, like yours, 
only yours is prettiest; it’s called the Mausoleum of Julia 

^ The Mausoleum of JuUa was subsequently given the honours of 
print and read by Queen Charlotte. 
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What unfeeling things, thought I, are my sixers 1 I’m 
sure I never heard them go about thus praising me\ 

Mrs Paradise then again came forward, and taking my 
hand, led me up to her ladyship’s sifter. Lady Hawke, 
saying aloud, and with a courteous smirk: ‘Miss Burney, 
ma’am, authoress of Evelina.* 

‘Yes,’ cried my friend. Lady Say and Sele, who followed 
me close, ‘it’s the authoress of Evelina\ so you are si^er 
authoresses I ’ 

Lady Hawke arose and curtsied. She is much younger 
than her sifter, and rather pretty; extremely languishing, 
delicate, and pathetic; apparently accu^omed to be reck¬ 
oned the genius of her family, and well contented to be 
looked upon as a creature dropped from the clouds. 

I was then seated between their ladyships, and Lady 
S. and S., drawing as near to me as possible, said: 

‘Well, and so you wrote this pretty book I—and pray 
did your papa know of it?’ 

‘No, ma’am; not till some months after the publication.’ 

‘So I’ve heard; it’s surprising! I can’t think how you 
invented it I—there’s a va^ deal of invention in it 1 And 
you’ve got so much humour, too I Now my sifter has 
no humour—^hers is all sentiment. You can’t think how 
I was entertained with that old grandmother and her 
son!’ 

I suppose she meant Tom Branghton for the son, 

‘How much pleasure you mu^ have had in writing it; 
had not you?’ 

‘Y~€-s, ma’am.’ 

‘ So has my siller; she’s never without a pen in her hand; 
she can’t help writing for her life. When Lord Hawke 
is travelling about with her, she keeps writing all the 
way.’ 

‘Yes,’ said Lady Hawke; ‘I really can’t help writing. 
One has great pleasure in writing the things; has not one, 
Miss Burney?’ 

‘Y-e-s, ma’am.’ 

‘But your novel,’ cried Lady Say and Sele, ‘is in such a 
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^tylcl—so elegant I I am vastly glad you made it end 
happily. I hate a novel that don’t end happy.’ 

‘Yes,’ said Lady Hawke, with a languid smile, ‘I was 
vastly glad when she married Lord Orville. I was 
sadly afraid it would not have been.’ 

‘My sister intends,’ said Lady Say and Sele, ‘to print 
her Mausoleum^ juSt for her own friends and acquaintances.’ 

‘Yes,’ said Lady Hawke; ‘I have never printed yet.’ 

‘I saw Lady Hawke’s name,’ quoth I to my firSt friend, 
‘ascribed to the play of Variety, 

‘ Did you indeed ? ’ cried La% Say, in an ecstasy. ‘ Sister I 
do you know Miss Burney saw your name in the news¬ 
papers, about the play I ’ 

‘Did she?’ said Lady Hawke, smiling complacendy. 
‘But I really did not write it; I never wrote a play in my 
Ufe.’ 

‘Well,’ cried Lady Say, ‘but do repeat that sweet part 
that I am so fond of—^you know what I mean; Miss 
Burney muH hear it—out of your novel, you know 1 ’ 

Lady H,: No, I can’t; I have forgot it. 

Ladj S,: Oh, no 1 I am sure you have not; I insist upon 
it. i 

Ladj H,: But I know you can repeat it yourself; you 
have so fine a memory; I am sure you can repeat it. 

Ladj S,: Oh, but I should not do it justice I That’s all 
—I should not do it justice I 

Lady Hawke then bent forward, and repeated: ‘“If, 
when he made the declaration of his love, the s.cnsibiUty 
that beamed in his eyes was felt in his heart, what pleasing 
sensations and soft alarms might not that tender avowal 
awaken!’” 

‘And from what, ma’am,’ cried I, astonished, and imagin¬ 
ing I had mistaken them, ‘is this taken?’ 

‘From my sister’s novel!’ answered the delighted Lady 
Say and Sele, expefting my raptures to be equal to her own; 
‘it’s in the Mausoleum —did not you know that? Well, 
I can’t think how you can write these sweet novels! And 
it’s all juSt like that part. Lord Hawke himself says it’s 
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all poetry. For my part, I’m sure I could never write 
so. I suppose, Miss Burney, you are producing another 
—a’n’t you?’ 

‘No, ma’am.’ ^ 

‘ Oh, I dare say you are. I dare say you are writing one 
at this very minute I ’ 

Mrs Paradise now came up to me again, followed by a 
square man, middle-aged, and humdrum, who, I found, 
was Lord Say and Sele, afterwards from the Kirwans; for 
though they introduced him to me, I was so confounded 
by their vehemence and their manners, that I did not hear 
his name. 

‘Miss Burney,’ said Mrs P., presenting me to him, 
‘authoress of 'Melina.* 

‘Yes,’ cried Lady Say and Sele, Starting up, ‘’tis the 
authoress of Evelina 

‘Q£what?’ cried he. 

‘Of Evelina, You’d never think it—she looks so 
young, to have so much invention, and such an elegant 
Style I Well, I could write a play, I think, but I’m sure I 
could never write a novel.’ 

* Oh, yes, you could, if you would try,’ said Lady Hawke. 

‘Oh, no, I could not,’ answered she; ‘I could not get a 
Style—that’s the thing—I could not tell how to get a 
Style 1, And a novel’s nothing without a Style, you 
know!’ 

‘Why no,’ said Lady Hawke; ‘that’s true. But then 
you write such charming letters, you know.’ 

‘Letters!’ repeated Lady S. and S., simpering; ‘do you 
think so? Do you know I wrote a long letter to Mrs Ray 
juSt before I came here, this very afternoon—quite a long 
letter I I did, I assure you I ’ 

Here Mrs Paradise came forward with another gentle¬ 
man, younger, slimmer, and smarter, and saying to me: 
‘Sir Gregory Page Turner,’ said to him: ‘Miss Burney, 
authoress of EvelinaV 

At which Lady Say and Sele, in fresh transport, again 
^ Cecilu^ however, was published a few months later. 
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arose, and rapturously again repeated: ‘Yes, she’s author¬ 
ess of Et^elina\ Have you read it?’ 

‘No! Is it to be had?’ 

‘ Oh dear, yes! It’s been printed these two years I 
You’d never think it I But it’s the moft elegant novel I 
ever read in my life. Writ in such a ^le 1 ’ 

‘Certainly,’ said he, very civiUy, ‘I have every induce¬ 
ment to get it. Pray where is it to be had ? Everywhere, 
I suppose?’ 

‘ Oh, nowhere, I hope I ’ cried I, wishing at that moment 
it had never been in human ken. 

My square friend. Lord Say and Sele, then putting his 
head forward, said, very solemnly: ‘ I ’ll purchase it I ’ 


Mrs Tbrale to Miss F. Burney 

Tuesday night. 

My eyes red with reading and crying, I ^op every 
moment to kiss the book ^ and to wish it was my Burney. 
’Tis the sweetest book, the moSt interesting, the moSt 
engaging. Oh I it beats every other book, even your own 
other volumes, for Fjuelina was a baby to it. . . . 

Such a novel 1 Indeed, I am seriously and sensibly 
touched by it, and am proud of her friendship who so 
knows the human heart. May mine long bear the in- 
spedion of so penetrating, so discriminating an eycl 

This letter is written by scraps and patches, but every 
scrap is admiration, and every patch thanks you for the 
pleasure I have received. I will say no more; I cannot 
say half I think with regard to praise. . . . 

My most ingenious, my moSt admirable friend, adieu 1 
If I had more virtue than Cecilia^ I should half fear the cen¬ 
sures of such an insight into tiic deepest recesses of the 

^ Ctciluiy which was published by Payne and Cadell on lath June, 
178a. 
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mind. Since I have read this volume, I have seriously 
thanked heaven that all the litter of mine was in sight; 
none hoarded in holes, nor ha^y Stuffed into closets. 
You have long known the worst of your admiring 

H. L. T. 


Tbe Kight Honourable Hdmund Burke to Miss F. Burney 
Madam, 

I should feel exceedingly to blame if I could refuse to 
myself the natural satisfaftion, and to you the juSl but poor 
return, of my beSt thanks for the very great inSlrudtion 
and entertainment I have received from the new present 
you have bestowed on the public. There are few—I 
believe I may say fairly there are none at all—that will not 
find themselves better informed concerning human nature, 
and their Stock of observation enriched, by reading your 
Cecilia, They certainly will, let their experience in life 
and manners be what it may. The arrogance of age muSt 
submit to be taught by youth. You have crowded into a 
few small volumes an incredible variety of characters; 
most of them well planned,, well supported, and wcU 
contrasted with each other. 'If there be any fault in this 
respeft, it is one in which you are in no great danger 
of being imitated. JuStly as your characters are drawn, 
perhaps they are too numerous. But I beg pardon; I 
fear it is quite in vain to preach economy to those who 
are come young to excessive and sudden opulence. 

I might trespass on your delicacy if I should fill my 
letter to you with what I fill my conversation to others, 
I should be troublesome to you alone if I should tell you 
all I feel and think on the natural vein of humour, the 
tender pathetic, the comprehensive and noble moral, and 
the sagacious observation, that appear quite throughout 
that extraordinary performance. 

In an age diS^guished by producing extraordinary 
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women, I hardly dare to tell you where my opinion would 
place you among^ them. I respeft your modesty, that 
will not endure the commendations which your merit 
forces from everybody. 

I have the honour to be, with great gratitude, rcspedl:, 
and e^eem, madam, your mo§t obedient and mo5t humble 
servant, 

Edm. Burke.^ 

Whitehall, July 29 , 1782 . 


Diafy resumed 

Dec. 8th. Now for Miss Monckton’s * assembly. 

I had begged Mrs Thralc to call for me, that I might 
have her countenance and assistance upon my entrance. 
Miss Thrale came also. Everything was in a new Style. 
We got out of the coach into a hall full of servants, not 
one of which inquired our names, or took any notice of 
us. We proceeded, and went upstairs, and when we 
arrived at a door. Stopped and looked behind us. No 
servant had followed or preceded us. We deliberated 
what was to be done. To announce ourselves was rather 
awkward, neither could we be sure wc were going into 
tlie right apartment. I proposed our going up higher, 
till we met with somebody; Miss Thrale thought wc should 
go down and call some of the servants; but Mrs Thrale, 
after a ridiculous consultation, determined to try her for¬ 
tune by opening the door. Tliis being done, we entered a 
room full of—tea-things, and one maid-servant 1 

*Well,’ cried Mrs Thrale, laughing, ‘what is to be done 
now? I suppose wc are come so early that nothing is 
ready.* 

The maid Stared, but said: * There *s company in the 
next room.* 

^ Burke was at this time Paymaster of the Forces. 

* Mary Monckton, afterwards Countess of Cork and Orrery. She 
survived until 1840, and entertained celebrities at her parties to the laSt. 
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Then we considered how to make ourselves known; 
and then Mrs Thrale again resolved to take courage and 
enter. She therefore opened another door, and went 
into another apartment. I held back, but looked after, 
and observing that she made no curtsy, concluded she 
was gone into some wrong place. Miss Thrale followed, 
and after her went little 1, wondering who was to receive, 
or what was to become of us. 

Miss Monckton lives with her mother, the old Dowager - 
Lady Galway, in a noble house in Charles Street, Berkeley 
Square. The room was large and magniiicent. There 
was not much company, for we were very early. Lady 
Galway sat at the side of the fire, and received nobody. 
She seems very old, and was dressed with a little round 
white cap, and not a single hair, no cushion, roll, nor 
anything else but the little round cap, which was flat upon 
her forehead. Such patt of the company as already knew 
her made their compliments to her where she sat, and the 
re§l were never taken up to her, but belonged wholly to 
Miss Monckton. 

Miss Monckton’s own manner of receiving her gue^ 
was scarce more laborious; for she kept her seat when they 
entered, and only turned round her head to nod it, and 
say: ‘How do do?’ after which they found what accom¬ 
modation they could for themselves. 

As soon, however, as she perceived Mrs and Miss 
Thrale, which was not till they had been some minutes 
in the room, she arose to welcome them, contrary to her 
general custom, and merely because it was their first visit. 
Our long trains making my entrance some time after 
theirs, gave me the advantage of being immediately seen 
by her, and she advanced to me with quickness, and very 
politely thanked me for coming, and said: 

‘I fear you think me very rude for taking the liberty of 
sending to you.’ 

‘No, indeed, you did me much honour,’ quoth I. 

She then broke further into her general rules, by making 
way for me to a good place, and seating me herself, and 
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then taking a chair next me, and beginning a little chat. 

I really felt myself much obliged to her for this seasonable 
attention, for I was presently separated from Mrs Thrale, 
and entirely surrounded by Grangers, all dressed superbly, 
and all looking saucily; and as nobody’s names were 
spoken, I had no chance to discover any acquaint?ances. 
Mr Metcalf, indeed, came and spoke to me the instant I 
came in, and I should have been very happy to have had 
him for my neighbour; but he was engaged in attending 
to Dr Johnson, who was Ending near the fire, and 
environed with listeners. 

Some new people now coming in, and placing them¬ 
selves in a regular way. Miss Monckton exclaimed: ‘My 
whole care is to prevent a circle’; and hastily rising, 
she pulled about the chairs, and planted the people 
in groups, with as dexterous a disorder as you would 
desire to see. 

The company in general were dressed with more 
brilliancy than at any rout I ever was at, as moSt of them 
were going to the Duchess of Cumberland’s, and attired 
for that purpose. Ju§t behind me sat Mrs Hampden, Still 
very beautiful, but insufferably affefted. Another lady, 
in full dress, and very pretty, came in soon after, and got' 
herself a chair juSt before me; and then a conversation 
began between her and Mrs Hampden, of which I will 
give you a specimen. 

‘ How disagreeable these sacques ^ are I I am so in¬ 
commoded with these naSty ruffles I I am going to 
Cumberland House—are you?’ 

‘To be sure,’ said Mrs Hampden; ‘what else, do you 
think, would make me bear this weight of dress? I 
can’t bear a sacque.’ 

‘ Why, I thought you said you should always wear them? ’ 

‘Oh, yes, but I have changed my mind since th^n—as 
many people do.’ 

‘Wdl, I think it va^ly disagreeable indeed,’ said the 

^ Johnson defines a ‘sacque’ (or ‘sack*) as ‘a woman’s loose robe.’ 
It was of silk, and hung from the shoulders of the dress, forming a train. 

d96o 
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other; ‘you can’t think how I’m encumbered with these 
ruffles! ’ 

‘ Oh, I am quite oppressed with them/ said Mrs Hamp¬ 
den; ‘I can hardly bear myself up.’ 

‘And I dined in this way I’ cried the other; ‘only 
think—dining in a sacquel’ 

‘Oh/ answered Mrs Hampden, ‘it really puts me quite 
out of spirits.’ 

Well, have you enough?—and has my daddy raved 
enough? 

Mrs and Miss Thrale had other engagements, and soon 
went away. Miss Monckton then took a chair again 
next to me, which she kept till we both Parted at the 
same voice, and she cried out: ‘ Oh, it’s Mr Burke 1 ’ and 
she ran to him with as much joy as, if it had been our house, 
I should. Cause the second for liking her better. 

I grew now in a violent fidget, both to have his notice, 
and for what his notice would be; but I sat very ^till, and 
he was seized upon by scores, and taken to another part 
of the room. 

Then came in Sir Joshua Reynolds, and he soon drew a 
chair near mine, and from that time I was never without 
some friend at my elbow. 

‘Have you seen,’ said he, ‘Mrs Montagu lately?’ 

‘No, not very lately.’ 

‘But within these few months?’ 

‘No, not since la^t year.’ 

‘Oh, you mugl see her, then. You ought to see and to 
hear her—’twill be worth your while. Have you heard 
of the fine long letter she has written?’ 

‘Yes, but I have not met with it.’ 

‘I have.’ 

‘And who is it to?’ 

‘The old Duchess of Portland. She desired Mrs 
Montagu’s opinion of Cecilia^ and she has written it at 
full length. I was in a party at her Grace’s, and heard of 
nothing but you. She is so delighted, and so sensibly, so 
rationally, that I only wish you could have heard her. 
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And old Mrs Delany had been forced to begin it, though 
she had said she should never read any more; however, 
when we met, she was reading it already for the third time/ 
Mr Burke very quietly came from Mrs Hampden, and 
sat down in the vacant place at my side. I could then 
wait no longer, for I found he was more near-sighted 
than myself; I, therefore, turned towards him and bowed; 
he seemed quite amazed, and really made me ashamed, 
however delighted, by the expressive civility and di^nc- 
tion with which he in^ntly rose to return my bow, and 
^ood the whole time he was making his compliments 
upon seeing me, and calling himself the blindest of men for 
not finding me out sooner. And Mrs Burke, who was 
seated near me, said, loud enough for me to hear her: 

‘ See, see 1 what a flirtation Mr Burke is beginning with 
Miss Burney! and before my face too 1 ’ 

These ceremonies over, he sate down by me, and began 
a conversation which you, my deareft Susy, would be 
glad to hear, for my sake, word for word; but which I 
really could not li^en to with sufficient ease, from shame 
at his warm eulogiums, to remember with any accuracy. 
The general sub^ance, however, take as I recolleft it. 

After many most eloquent compliments upon the book, 
too delicate either to shock or sicken the nicest ear, he 
very emphatically congratulated me upon its moSt uni¬ 
versal success; said: ‘he was now too late to speak of it, 
since he could only echo the voice of the whole nation’; 
and added, with a laugh: ‘I had hoped to have made some 
merit of my enthusiasm; but the moment I went about 
to hear what others say, I found myself merely one in a 
multitude.’ 

He then told me that, notwithstanding his admiration, 
he was the man who had dared to find some faults with 
so favourite and fashionable a work. I entreated him 
ta tell me what they were, and assured him nothing would 
make me so happy as to correS them under his direftion. 
He then enumerated them: and I will tcU-you what they 
are, that you may not conclude I write nothing but the 
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fairer part of my adventures, which I really always relate 
very honeftly, though so fair they are at this time, that it 
hardly seems possible they should not be dressed up. 

The masquerade he thought too long, and that some¬ 
thing might be spared from Harrel’s grand assembly; he 
did not like Mortice’s part of the pantheon; and he wished 
the conclusion either more happy or more miserable; ‘for 
in a work of imagination,’ said he, ‘there is no medium.’ 

I was not easy enough to answer him, or I have much, 
though perhaps not good for much, to say in defence of 
following life and nature as much in the conclusion as in 
the progress of a tale; and when is life and nature com¬ 
pletely happy or miserable? 

‘But,’ said he, when he had finished his comments, 
‘what excuse muSt I give for this presumption? I have 
none in the world to offer but the real, the high e^cem I 
feel for you; and I mu§t at the same time acknowledge it 
is all your own doing that I am able to find fault; for it 
is your general perfedion in writing that has taught me 
to criticize where it is not quite uniform.’ 

Here’s an orator, dear Susy! 

Sir Joshua Reynolds now joined us. 

‘Are you telling her,’ said he, ‘of our conversation with 
the old wits ? ^ I am glad you hear of it from Mr Burke, 
Miss Burney, for he can tell it so much better than I can, 
and remember their very words.’ 

‘Nothing else would they talk of for three whole hours,’ 
said he, ‘and we were there at the third reading of the bill.’ 

‘I believe I was in good hands,’ said I, ‘if they talked of 
it to you?’ 

^Why, yes,’ answered Sir Joshua, laughing, ‘we joined 
in from time to time. Gibbon says he read the whole 
five volumes in a day.’ 

‘’Tis impossible,’ cried Mr Burke, ‘it co^ me three 
days; and you know I never parted with it from the time 
I fir^ opened it.’ 

^ In particular, the Duchess of Portland and Mrs Dciany. Burke 
had told Fanny of their admiration. 
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Here are laurels, Susy! My dear daddy and Kitty, are 
you not doubly glad you so kindly hurried me upStaiis 
to write when at Chesington? ^ 

Saturday, Dec. 28th. My father and I dined and spent 
the day at Sir Joshua Reynolds’s, after many preceding 
disappointments. Our dinner party consisted merely of 
Mr WeSt,2 the painter, Mr Jackson of Exeter,^ and Miss 
Reynolds. Mr WeSt had, some time ago, desired my 
father to invite him to our house, to see th^t lion, your 
sister, saying to him: ‘You will be safe. Dr Burney, in 
trusting to our meeting, for I am paSt forty, and married.’ 

The moment Miss Palmer ^ had received me with a 
reproachful ‘At laSt we are met,’ Sir Joshua took my hand, 
and insisted upon wishing me a merry Christmas according 
to old forms, and then presenting me to Mr WcSt, he said: 

‘You must let me introduce you to one of your greatest 
admirers.’ 

Mr West is a very pleasing man, gentle, soft-mannered, 
cheerful, and serene. Mr Jackson you may remember our 
formerly seeing; he is very handsome, and seems possessed 
of much of that ardent genius which distinguishes Mr 
Young; for his expressions, at times, are extremely violent, 
while at other times he droops, and is so absent that he 
seems to forget not only all about him, but himself. 

Sir Joshua had two snuff-boxes in use, a gold and a tin 
one; I examined them, and asked why he made use of such 
a vile and shabby tin one. 

‘Why,’ said he laughing, ‘because I naturally love a 
little of the blackguard. Aye, and so do you too, little as 
you look as if you did, and all the people all day long arc 
saying, where can you have seen such company as you 
treat us with?’ 

‘Why you have seen such. Sir Joshua,’ said Mr We§t, 

^ Much of Cecilia was written at Chesington. 

•Benjamin Wc 5 t, who succeeded Sir Joshua as President of the 
Royal Academy. 

• William Jackson, the composer (1730-1803). He had also some 
skill as a painter. 

' * Sir Joshua^s niece. 
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taking up the tin snuff-box, ‘for this box you mu§t cer¬ 
tainly have picked up at Briggs’s sale.’ 

You may believe 1 was eager enough now to call a new 
subjed; and Sir Joshua, though he loves a httle passing 
speech or two upon this matter, never insists upon keeping 
it up, but the minute he sees he has made me look about 
me or look foolish, he is mo§t good-naturedly ready to 
give it up. 

But how, my dearest Susy, can you wish any wishes 
about Sir Joshua and me? A man who has had two 
shakes of the palsy! What misery should I suffer if I were 
only his niece, from a terror of a fatal repetition of such a 
shock! I would not run voluntarily into such a Slate of 
perpetual apprehension for the wealth of the EaSt. W’ealth, 
indeed, per se, I never too much valued, and my acquain¬ 
tance with its possessors has by no means increased my 
veneration for it. 

I had afterwards a whispering conversation with Mrs 
Reynolds,^ which made me laugh, from her excessive 
oddness and absurdity. It began about Chesington. 
She expressed her wonder how I could have passed so 
much time there. I assured her that with my own will 
I should pass much more time there, as I know no place 
where I had had more, if so much, happiness. 

‘Well, bless me!’ cried she, holding up her hands, ‘and 
aU this variety comes from only one man I That’s strange 
indeed, for, by what I can make out, there’s nothing but 
that one Mr Quip there I ’ 

‘Mr Crispy^ said I, ‘is indeed the only man, but there are 
also two ladies, very dear friends of mine, who live there 
constantly.’ 

‘What! And they neither of them married that Mr 
—that same gentleman?’ 

‘No, they never married anybody; they are single, and 
go is he.’ 

‘Well, but if he is so mighty agreeable,* said she, holding 
her finger up to her nose moSt significandy, ‘can you tell 
1 Sir Joshua’s sister. 
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me how it comes to pass he should never have got a wife 
in all this time?* 

There was no answering this but by grinning; but I 
thought how my dear Kitty ^ would again have called her 
the old sifter. 

She afterwards told me of divers mo^ ridiculous 
digresses she had been in with Mrs Montagu and Mrs Ord. 

‘I had the mo^ unfortunate thing in the world happen 
to me/ she said, ‘ about Mrs Montagu, and I always am in 
some distress or misfortune with thaf lady. She did me 
the honour to invite me to dine with her laSt week—and 
I am sure there is nobody in the world can be more obliged 
to Mrs Montagu for taking such notice of anybody—but 
juSt when the day came I was so unlucky as to be ill, and 
that, you know, made it quite improper to go and dine 
with Mrs Montagu, for fear of any disagreeable conse¬ 
quences. So this vexed me very much, for I had nobody 
to send to her that was proper to appear before Mrs 
Montagu: for, to own the truth, you mu§t know I have no 
servant but a maid, and I could not think of sending such 
a person to Mrs Montagu. So I thought it he§t to send a 
chairman, and to tell him only to ring at the bell, and to 
wait for no answer; because then the porter might tell 
Mrs Montagu qiy servant brought the note, for the porter 
could not tell but he rnight be my servant. But my maid 
was so Stupid, she took the shilling I gave her for the 
chairman, and went to a green-shop, and bid the woman 
send somebody with the note, and she left the shilling 
with her: so the green-woman, I suppose, thought she 
might keep the shilling, and instead of sending a chairman 
she sent her own errand-girl; and she was all £rt and rags. 
But this is not aU; for, when the girl got to the house, 
nothing would serve her but she would give the note to 
Mrs Montagu, and wait for an answer; so then, you know, 
Mrs Montagu saw this ragged green-shop girl. I was 
never so shocked in my life, for when she brought me 
back the note I knew at once how it all was. Only think 
^ Kitty Cooke, a member of the Cheaington household. 
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what a mortification, to have Mrs Montagu sec such a 
person as that I She mu§t think it very odd of me indeed 
to send a green-shop girl to such a house as hers! ’ 

Now for a distress equally grievous with Mrs Ord: 

‘I am always,’ said she, ‘out of luck with Mrs Ord, for 
. . . when she came there happened to be a great 
slop on the table; so, while the maid was going to the 
door, I took up a rag that I had been wiping my pencils 
with, for I had been painting, and I wiped the table: but 
as she got upstairs before I had put it away, I popped a 
handkerchief upon it. However, while we were talking, 
I thought my handkerchief looked like a litter upon the 
table, and thinks I, Mrs Ord will think it very untidy, for 
she is all neatness, so I whisked it into my pocket; but I 
quite forgot the rag with the paint on it. So, when she 
was gone—bless me I—there I saw it was Slicking out of 
my pocket, in full sight. Only think what a slut Mrs 
Ord must think me, to put a dish-clout in my pocket I ’ 


MJss Bumey to Mr Crisp 

April 12 , 1783 . 

My dearest—dearest Daddy, 

I am more grieved at the long and moSl disappointing 
continuation of your illness than I know bow to tell you; 
and though my laSt account, I thank heaven, is better, I 
find you Still suffer so much, that my congratulations in 
my letter to Susan, upon what I thought your recovery, 
must have appeared quite crazy, if you did not know me 
as well as you do, and were not sure what affli&ion the 
discovery of my mistake would bring to myself. 

I think I never yet so much wished to be at Qiesington, 
as at this time, that I might see how you go on, and not 
be kept in such painful suspense from poSt to poSt. 

Why did you tell me of the Delanys, Portlands, Cam- 
bridges, etc., as if any of them came into competition 
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with yourself? When you are better, I shall send you a 
mo5t fierce and sharp remonstrance upon this subjedl. 
At present I muSt be content with saying, I wili un¬ 
doubtedly accept your moSl kind invitation as soon as I 
possibly can. Meantime, if my letters will give you any 
amusement, I will write oftener than ever, and supply 
you with all the prog I get myself. 

Susan, who is my reader, muSt be your writer, and let me 
know if such tittle-tatde as I can collet! serves to divert 
some of those many moments of languor and weariness 
that creep between pain and ease, and that call more for 
mental food than for bodily medicine. Your love to 
your Fannikin, I well know, makes all trash intere^ng to 
you that seems to concern her; and I have no greater plea¬ 
sure, when absent, than in letting you and my dear Susan 
be acquainted with my proceedings. I don’t mean by 
this to exclude the re§t of the dear Chesington set—far 
from it—but a si^er and a daddy mu§t come fir§t. 

God bless and re^ore you, my mo5t dear daddy! You 
know not how kindly I take your thinking of me, and 
inquiring about me, in an illness that might so well make 
you forget us aH: but Susan assures me your heart is as 
afie£iionate as ever to your ever and ever faithful and 
loving child, 

F. B.i 


Thursday, June 19TH. We heard to-day that Dr 
Johnson had been4:aken ill, in a way that gave a dreadful 
shock to himself, and a mo§l anxious alarm to his friends. 
Mr Seward brought the news here, and tjay father and I 
instantly went to his house. He had earne§lly desired me, 
when we lived so much together at Streatham, to s^e him 
frequently if he should be ill. He saw my father, but he 
had medical people with him, and could not admit me 
upstairs, but he sent me down a mo§t kind message, that 

^ Soon after this letter was written Mr Crisp died. Fanny was at 
Chesy'gton at the time. 

* D960 
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he thanked me for calling, and when he was better should 
hope to sec me often. I had the satisfa 6 Hon to hear from 
Mrs Williams that the physicians had pronounced him to 
be in no danger, and expelled a speedy recovery. 

The ^roke was confined to his tongue. Mrs Williams 
told me a mo^ Striking and touching circumstance that 
attended the attack. It was at about four o’clock in the 
morning: he found himself with a paralytic affedlion; he 
rose, and composed in his own mind a Latin prayer to the 
Almighty, ‘that whatever were the sufferings for which 
he must prepare himself, it would please Him, through 
the grace and mediation of our blessed Saviour, to spare 
his inteUedls, and let them all fall upon his body.’ When 
he had composed this, internally, he endeavoured to speak 
it aloud, but found his voice was gone. 


Mfss F. Bumey to Mrs Pio^i 

Norbury Park, Aug. 10 , 1784 . 

When my wondering eyes first looked over the letter I 
received laSt night, my mind instantly di£lated a high- 
spirited vindication of the consistency, integrity, and faith¬ 
fulness of the friendship thus abruptly reproached and 
cast away. But a sleepless night gave me leisure to recolleft 
that you were ever as generous as precipitate, and that 
your own heart would do justice to mine, in the cooler 
judgment of future refledion. Committing myself, there¬ 
fore, to that period, I determined simply to assure you, 
that if my laSt letter hurt either you or Mr Piozad, I am no 
less sorry than surprised; and that if it offended you, I 
sincerely beg your pardon. 

Not to that time, however, can I wait to acknowledge 
the pain an accusation so unexpeded has caused me, nor 
the heartfelt satisfadion with which I shall receive, when 
you are able to write it, a softer renewal of regard. 

May heaven dired and bless you I F. B. 
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[N.B.—This is the sketch of the answer which F. Burney 
mo^ painfully wrote to the unmerited reproach of not 
sending cordial con^atulations upon a marriage which she 
had uniformly, openly, and with deep and avowed affliction 
thought wrong.i] 


Mrs Pioi^i to Miss Burney 

Welbeck Street, No. 53, Cavendish Square, 
Friday, Aug. 13, 1784. 

Give yourself no serious concern, sweeten Burney. 
All is well, and I am too happy myself to make a friend 
otherwise; quiet your kind heart immediately, and love 

my husband if you love his and your _ 

^ ^ ^ H. L. P10221. 

[N.B.—To this kind note, F. B. wrote the warmed and 
most affectionate and heartfelt reply; but never received 
another word I And here and thus Slopped a correspon¬ 
dence of six years of almost unequalled partiality and 
fondness on her side; and affeCtion, gratitude, admiration, 
and sincerity on that of F. B., who could only conjefture 
the cessation to be caused by the resentment of Piozzi, 
when informed of her constant opposition to the union. ] 


Diary resumed 

Norbury Park, Sunday, Nov, 28th. LaSl Thursday, 
Nov. 25 th, my father set me down at Bolt Court, while 
he went on upon business. I was anxious to again see 
poor Dr Johnson, who has had terrible health since his 
return from Lichfield. He let me in, though very ill. 

^ Mrs Thralc had married Piozzi, the musician, on 25rd July. The 
marriage was bitterly opposed by mo^ of her friends, indudlng Dr 
Johnson. Fanny entirely disapproved of it, and her letter on the 
occasion had omitted all mention of Piozzi. 
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He was alone, which I much rejoiced at: for I had a longer 
and more satisfaftory conversation with him than I have 
had for many months. He was in rather better spirits, 
too, than I have lately seen him; but he told me he was 
going to try what sleeping out of town might do for him. 

‘I remember,’ said he, ‘that my wife, when she was near 
her end, poor woman, was also advised to sleep out of 
town; and when she was carried to the lodgings that had 
been prepared for her, she complained that the ^aircase 
was in very bad condition—for the placer was beaten off 
the walls in many places: “ Oh,” said the man of the house, 
“that’s nothing but by the knocks against it of the coffins 
of the poor souls that have died in the lodgings I ” ’ 

He laughed, though not without apparent secret 
anguish, in telling me this. I felt extremely shocked, 
but, willing to confine my words at lea§t to the literal 
^tory, I only exclaimed against the unfeeling absurdity of 
such a confession. 

‘Such a confession,’ cried he, ‘to a person then coming 
to try his lodging for her health, contains, indeed, more 
absurdity than we can well lay our account for.’ 

I had seen Miss T.^ the day before. 

‘So,’ said he, ‘did L’ 

1 then said: ‘Do you ever, sir, hear from her mother?’ 

‘No,’ cried he, ‘nor write to her. I drive her quite 

from my mind. If I meet with one of her letters, I burn 
it in^antly. I have burnt all I can find. I never speak 
of her, and I desire never to hear of her more. I drive 
her, as I said, wholly from my mind.’ * 

Yet, wholly to change this discourse, I gave him a 
hi^ory of the Briftol milk-woman,* and told him the 
tales I had heard of her writing so wonderfully, though 

^ Thrale. 

2 Dr Johnson’s bitterness againSl Mrs Piozzi was due not only to 
her marriage, but also to the ta£l that after Mr Tbralc’s death he was 
no longer a welcome gueft at Streatham, which had for so many years 
been a home to him. There is, however, a good deal to be for 
the lady’s side of the que^ion. 

® Ann Yearslcy. 
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she had read nothing but Young and "Milton; ‘though 
those,’ I continued, ‘ could never possibly, I should think, 
be the fir§t authors with anybody. Would children 
understand them? and grown people who have not read 
are children in literature.’ 

‘Doubtless,’ said he; ‘but there is nothing so little 
comprehended among mankind as what is genius. They 
give to it all, when it can be but a part. Genius is nothing 
more than knowing the use of tools; but there muSt be 
tools for it to use: a man who has spent all his life in this 
room will give a very poor account of what is contained 
in the next.’ 

I saw him growing worse, and offered to go, which, 
for the first time I ever remember, he did not oppose; 
but, most kindly pressing both my hands: 

‘Be not,’ he said, in a voice of even tenderness, ‘be not 
longer in coming again for my letting you go now.’ 

I assured him I would be the sooner, and was running 
off, but he called me back, in a solemn voice, and, in a 
manner the moSt energetic, said: 

‘ Remember me in your prayers I ’ 

I longed to ask him to remember me, but did not dare. 
I gave him my promise, and, very heavily indeed, I left 
him. Great, good, and excellent that he is, how short a 
time will he be our boaSt! Ah, my dear Susy, I see he is 
going I This winter wfil never conduft him to a more 
genid season here! Elsewhere, who shall hope a fairer? 
I wish I had bidden him pray for me; but it seemed to me 
presumptuous, though this repetition of so kind a condes¬ 
cension might, I think, have encouraged me. Mrs Locke,^ 
however, I know does it daily; my Susan’s beSt prayers 
I know are always mine; and where can I find two more 
innocent pleaders? So God bless you both! 

Dec. 20TH. This day was the ever-honoured, ever- 
lamented Dr Johnson committed to the earth. Oh, how 
sad a day to me 1 My father attended, and so did Charles. 

^ Susan and her husband lived at Micklehatn, near Leatherhead 
where they were tenants of Mr Lock of Norbury Park, 
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I could not keep my eyes dry all day! Nor can I now in 
the recolle£Hng it; but let me pass over what to mourn 
is now so vain! 

I had the good fortune at night of a sweet letter from my 
dearer Susy; that, and another from my Fredy,^ were 
alone able to draw me from this mournful day’s business. 

' Mrs Lock. 



PART TWO 

(NOVEMBER, 1785-JUNE, 1788) 




PART TWO 

(November, 178 5-June, 1788)^ 


Windsor, Saturday, Nov. 25TH. I got to Hounslow 
almost at the same moment with Mrs A^ley, my dear Mrs 
Delany’s maid, who was sent to meet me. As soon as 
she had satisfied my inquiries concerning her lady, she was 
eager to inform me that the Queen had drunk tea with 

Mrs D-the day before, and had asked when I should 

come, and heard the time; and that Mrs Delany believed 
she would be with her again that evening, and desire to 
see me.^ 

This was rather fidgeting intelligence. I rather, in my 
own mind, thought the Queen would prefer giving me the 
fir^ evening alone with my dear old friend. 

I found that sweet tady not so well as I had hoped, 
and Strongly affeded by affliddng recolledions at sight of 
me. With all her gentleness and resignation, bursts of 
sorrow break from her Still, w^henever we are alone to¬ 
gether; and with all her gratitude and all her real fondness 
for the Queen, her suffering heart moans internally its 
irreparable loss; for the Duchess of Portland was a boso^i 
friend—a very Susan to her. 

The Queen herself is moSt sensible of this, and while 
she tries, by all the means in her power, to supply the 
place of the lamented Duchess of Portland, she is the fir^ 
to observe and to forgive the impossibility of a full success; 

1 Vol. ii, p. 357—vol. iv, p, 155, 

* Mrs E>clany was 85 years old at this time. Dr Patrick Delany, 
Swift’s friend and the author of Ohservatiom upon Lord Orrery^s Remarks 
tpon the Life and Writings of Dr Jonathan Swift, was her second husband. 
On the death of her friend, the Duchess of Portland, the King gave her 
a house at Windsor, and here Fanny stayed with her. 
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indeed, the circum^ances I am continually hearihg of her 
sweetness and benevolence make me more than ever 
rejoice she has taken my dear Mrs Delany under her im¬ 
mediate protedtion. 

Mrs Delany acquainted me that the Queen, in their firSt 
interview, upon her coming to this house, said to her: 
‘Why did you not bring your friend Miss Burney with 
you?’ 

My dear Mrs Delany was very much gratified by such 
an attention to whatever could be thought intere^ing to 
her, but, with her usual propriety, answered that, in 
coming to a house of her Majesty’s, she could not presume 
to ask anybody without immediate and express permission. 
‘The King, however,’ she added, ‘made the very same 
inquiry when I saw him next.’ 

Now, though you, my dear father, have had an audience, 
and you, my dear Susan, are likely enough to avoid one, 
yet I think the etiquettes on these occasions will be equally 
new to you both; for one never inquired into them, and 
the other has never thought of them. Here, at Windsor, 
where more than half the people we see are belonging to 
the Court, and where all the re§t are trying to be in the 
same predicament, the intelligence I have obtained mu§t 
be looked upon as accurate; and I shall therefore give it 
in full confidence you will both regard it as a valuable 
addition to your present ^ock of Court knowledge, and 
read it with that decent awe the dignity of the topic 
requires I 


Directions for a Private Encounter with the Royal Family 

But no, they will take me so long that I had better put 
them on a separate sheet, and go on with my journal while 
all is fresh in my memory. I am sorry to have wasted so 
solemn a preamble, but hope you will have the generosity 
to remember it when I produce my diredions, as I cannot 
possibly undertake writing another. 
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To come, then, now, to those particular inftrudions I 
received myself, and which mu 5 t not be regarded as having 
anything to do with general rules. 

‘I do beg of you,’ said dear Mrs Delany, ‘when the 
Queen or the King speaks to you, not to answer with 
mere monosyllables. The Queen often complains to me 
of the difficulty with which she can get any conversation, 
as she not o^y always has to Start the subjeds, but, 
commonly, entirely to support them: and she says there 
is nothing she so much loves as conversation, and nothing 
she finds so hard to get. She is always be^ pleased to 
have the answers that are made her lead on to further 
discourse. Now, as I know she wishes to be acquainted 
with you, and converse with you, I do really entreat you 
not to draw back from her, nor to ^op conversation with 
only answering yes, or no.’ 

This was a mo^ tremendous injundiion; however, I 
could not but promise her I would do the he§t I could. 

To this, nevertheless, she readily agreed, that if upon 
entering the room, they should take no notice of me, I 
might quietly retire. And that, believe me, will not be 
very slowly I They cannot find me in this house without 
knowing who I am, and therefore they can be at no loss 
whether to speak to me or not, from incertitude. 

In the mid^ of all this the Queen came 1 

I heard the thunder at the door, and, panic-ftruck, away 
flew all my resolutions and agreements, and away after 
them flew 11 

Don’t be angry, my dear father—I would have Stayed 
if I could, and I meant to Stay; but, when the moment 
came, neither my preparations nor intentions availed, and 
1 arrived at my own room, ere I well knew I had left the 
drawing-room, and quite breathless between the race I 
ran with Miss Port and the joy of escaping. 

Friday, Dec. i6th. Yesterday morning we had a 
much better account of the Princess Elizabeth and Mrs 
Delany said to me: 

^ The Princess was suffering from ‘a complaint on the chc^.’ 
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‘Now you will escape no longer, for if their uneasiness 
ceases, I am sure they will send for you, when they come 
next.’ 

After dinner, while Mrs Delany was left alone, as usual, 
to take a little re§l—for sleep it but seldom proves—Mr 
B. Dewes, his litde daughter. Miss Port, and myself, went 
into the drawing-room. And here, while, to pass the 
time, I was amusing the little girl with teaching her 
some Chri^mas games, in which her father and cousin 
joined, Mrs Delany came in. We were all in the middle 
of the room, and in some confusion—but she had but ju^ 
come up to us to inquire what was going forwards, and I 
was disentangling myself from Miss Dewes, to be ready 
to fly off if any one knocked at the Street door, when the 
door of the drawing-room was again opened, and a large 
man, in deep mourning, appeared at it, entering and 
shutting it himself without speaking. 

A ghoSt could not more have scared me, when I dis¬ 
covered by its glitter on the black, a Star! The general 
disorder had prevented his being seen, except by myself, 

who was always on the watch, till Miss P-turning 

round, exclaimed: ‘ The King I—Aunt, the King! ’ 

O mercy! thought I, that I were but out of the room! 
Which way shaU I escape? And how to pass him un¬ 
noticed? There is but the single door at which he entered, 
in the room! Every one scampered out of the way: 

Miss P-, to Stand next the door; Mr Bernard Dewes 

to a corner opposite it; his little girl clung to me; and 
Mrs Delany advanced to meet his Majesty, who, after 
quietly Rooking on till she saw hi m , approached, and 
inquired how she did. 

He then spoke to Mr Bernard, whom he had already 
met two or diree times here. 

I had now retreated to the wall, and purposed gliding 
softly, though speedily, out of the room; but before I had 
taken a single Step, the King, in a loud whisper to Mrs 

^ Miss Port, previously named in full. She was Mis Dclany’s 
niece. 
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Delany, said: ‘Is that Miss Burney?’ and on her answering: 
‘Yes, sir,’ he bowed, and with a countenance of the rnoSl 
perfc£i: good humour, came close up to me. 

A mo§t profound reverence on my part arreted the 
progress of my intended retreat. 

‘How long have you been come back. Miss Burney?’ 

‘Two days, sir.’ 

Unluckily he did not hear me, and repeated his question; 
and whether the second time he heard me or not, I don’t 
know, but he made a little civil inclination of his head, 
and went back to Mrs Delany. 

He insisted she should sit down, though he Stood 
himself, and began to give her an account of the Princess 
Elizabeth, who once again was recovering, and trying, at 
present, James’s Powders. She had been blooded, he 
said, twelve times in this laSt fortnight, and had loSt 
seventy-five ounces of blood, besides undergoing blistering 
and other discipline. He spoke of her illness with the 
strongest emotion, and seemed quite filled with concern 
for her danger and sufferings. 

Mrs Delany next inquired for the younger children. 
They had all, he said, the whooping-cough, and were 
soon to be removed to Kew, 

‘Not,’ added he, ‘for any other reason than change of 
air for themselves; though I am pretty certain I have never 
had the distemper myself, and the Queen thinks she has 
not had it either—we shall take our chance. When the 
two eldest had it, I sent them away, and would not see 
them till it was over; but now there arc so many of them 
that there would be no end to separations, so I let it take 
its course.’ 

Mrs Delany expressed a good deal of concern at his 
running this risk, but he laughed at it, and said he was 
much more afraid of catching the rheumatism, which has 
been threatening one of his shoulders lately. However, 
he added, he should hunt the next morning, in defiance 
of it. 

A good deal of talk then followed about his own health. 
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and the extreme temperance by which he preserved it. 
The fault of his constitution, he said, was a tendency to 
excessive fat, which he kept, however, in order by the 
most vigorous exercise, and the Slri£leSl attention to a 
simple diet. 

When Mrs Delany Was beginning to praise his for¬ 
bearance, he Stopped her. 

‘No, no,’ he cried, ‘’tis no virtue; I only prefer eating 
plain and little, to growing diseased and infirm.’ 

When the discourse upon health and Strength was over, 
the King went up to the table, and looked at a book of 
prints, from Claude Lorraine, which had been brought 
down for Miss Dewes; but Mrs Delany, by mistake, told 
him they were for me. He turned over a leaf or two, and 
then said: 

‘Pray, does Miss Burney draw, too?’ 

The too was pronounced very civilly. 

‘I believe not, sir,’ answered Mrs Delany; ‘at leaSt, she 
does not tell.’ 

‘OhI’ cried he, laughing, ‘that’s nothing! She is not 
apt to tell; she never does tell, you know I Her father told 
me that himself. He told me the whole history of her 
'Evelina, And I shall never forget his face when he spoke 
of his feelings at firSl taking up the book!—he looked 
quite frightened, juSt as if he was doing it that moment! 
I never can forget his face while I live! ’ 

Then coming up close to me, he said: 

‘But what?—what?—how was it?’ 

‘Sir,’ cried I, not well understanding him. 

‘ How came you — how happened it ? — what ? — 
what?’ 

‘I—I only wrote, sir, for my own amusement—only in 
some odd, idle hours.’ 

‘But your publishing—your printing—how was that?’ 

‘That was only, sir—only because-’ 

I hesitated moSt abominably, not knowing how to tdl 
him a long Story, and growing terribly confused at these 
questions—besides, to say the truth, his own ‘what? 
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what?’ so reminded me of those vile Probationary Odes} 
that, in the midft of all my flutter, I was really hardly able 
to keep my countenance. 

The What? was then repeated with so earnest a look, 
that, forced to say something, I ^ammeringly answered: 

‘I thought—sir—it would look vtty well in print!’ 

I do really flatter myself this is the sillied speech I ever 
made! I am quite provoked with myself for it; but a 
fear of laughing made me eager to utter anything, and 
by no means conscious, till I had spoken, of what I was 
saying. 

He laughed very heartily himself—well he might—and 
walked away to enjoy it, crying out: 

‘Very fair indeed I That’s being very fair and honest I ’ 

Then, returning to me again, he said: 

‘ But your father—how came you not to show him what 
you wrote?’ 

‘I was too much ashamed of it, sir, seriously.’ 

Literal truth that, I am sure. 

‘And how did he find it out?’ 

‘I don’t know myself, sir. He never would tell me.’ 

Literal truth again, my dear father, as you can 
te^ify. 

‘But how did you get it printed?’ 

‘ I sent it, sir, to a bookseller my father never employed, 
and that I never had seen myself, Mr Lowndes, in full hope 
by that means he never would hear of it.’ 

‘But how could you manage that?’ 

‘By means of a brother, sir.’ 

‘Oh!—you confided in a brother, then?’ 

^ Probationary Odes for the 'Laureateship. The death of William 
Whitehead, the poet laureate, in 1783 gave the Whig wits an oppor¬ 
tunity of satiri2ing leading characters of the time in ‘Odes/ supposed 
to have been written by them in competition for the vacant poSl. The 
allusion here is to the lines: 

‘Methinks I hear. 

In accents clear. 

Great Brunswick’s voice Still vibrate on my car: 

“ What ?—What ?—What ? ” ’ 
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‘Yes, sir—that is, for publication.’ ^ 

‘What entertainment you muSt have had from hearing 
people’s conjedhires before you were known! Do you 
remember any of them?’ 

‘Yes, sir, many.’ 

‘And what?’ 

‘I heard that Mr Baretti ® laid a wager it was written by 
a man; for no woman, he said, could have kept her own 
counsel.’ 

This diverted him extremely. 

‘But how was it,’ he continued, ‘you thought mo^ 
likely for your father to discover you?’ 

‘Sometimes, sir, I have supposed I mu^ have dropped 
some of the manuscript: sometimes, that one of my sifters 
betrayed me.’ 

‘Oh! your sifter?—what, not your brother?’ 

‘No, sir; he could not, for->’ 

I was going on, but he laughed so much I could not be 
heard, exclaiming: 

‘Vaftly well! I see you are of Mr Baretti’s mind, and 
think your brother could keep your secret, and not your 
sifter.’ 

‘Well, but,’ cried he presently, ‘how was it firft known 
to you you were betrayed?’ 

‘By a letter, sir, from another sifter. I was very ill, 
and in the country; and she wrote me word that my father 
had taken up a review, in which the book was mentioned, 
and had put his finger upon its name, and said: “Contrive 
to get that book for me.’” 

‘And when he got it,’ cried the King, ‘he told me he 
was afraid of looking at it! And never can I forget his 
face when he mentioned his firft opening it. But you 
have not kept your pen unemployed all this time?’ 

^ Her younger brother, Charles, had carried out the transaftion 
with Lowndes for her. , 

• Giuseppe Baretti (1719-89). He was the author of a DiHiomry 
of the English emd Italian Lan^ges^ and had been tutor in Italian to 
Miss Thrale, 
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‘Indeed I have, sir.* 

‘But why?* 

‘I—I believe I have exhausted myself, sir.* 

He laughed aloud at this, and went and told it to Mrs 
Delany, civilly treating a plain fad as a mere bon mot. 

While this was talking over, a violent thunder was made 
at the door. I was almo^ certain it was the Queen. 
Once more I would have given anything to escape; but in 
vain. I had been informed that nobody ever quitted the 
royal presence, after having been conversed with, till 
motioned to withdraw. 

Miss P-, according to e^ablished etiquette on these 

occasions, opened the door which she ^ood next, by 
putting her hand behind her, and slid out backwards into 
the hall, to light the Queen in. The door soon opened 
again, and her Maje^y^ entered. 

Immediately seeing the King, she made him a low 
curtsy, and cried: 

‘Oh, your Maje^y is here I* 

‘Yes,’ he cried, ‘I ran here without speaking to any¬ 
body.’ 

The Queen had been at the lower Lodge, to see the 
Princess Elizabeth, as the King had before told us. 

She then haftened up to Mrs Delany, with both her 
hands held out, saying: 

‘My dear Mrs Delany, how are you?’ 

Instantly after, I felt her eye on my face. I believe, too, 
she curtsied to me; but though I saw the bend, I was too 
near-sighted to be sure it was intended for me. I was 
hardly ever in a situation more embarrassing; I dared not 
return what I was not certain I had received, yet con¬ 
sidered myself as appearing quite a monster, to §tand ^iff- 
necked, if really meant. 

Aimo^ at the same moment, she spoke to Mr Bernard 
Dewes, and then nodded to my little clinging girl. 

I was now really ready to sink, with horrid uncertainty 
of what I was doing, or what I should do—when his 
^ Charlotte of Mccklcnburg-Strclitz. 
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Maje^, who I fancy saw my digress, mo§t good-hum¬ 
ouredly said to the Queen something, but I was too much 
flurried to remember what, except these words: ‘I have 
been telling Ivliss Burney-’ 

Relieved from so painful a dilemma, I immediately 
dropped a curtsy. She had made one to me in the same 
moment, and, with a very smiling countenance, came up 
to me, but she could not speak, for the King went on talk¬ 
ing, eagerly, and very gaily repeating to her every word I 
had said during our conversation upon 'Evelina^ its pub- 
plication, etc., etc. 

Then he told her of Baretti’s wager, saying: ‘But she 
heard of a great many conje<fl:ures about the author, before 
it was known, and of Baretti, an admirable thing I he laid 
a bet it mu 5 l be a man, as no woman, he said, could have 
kept her own counsel I ’ 

The Queen, laughing a little, exclaimed: 

, ‘ Oh, that is quite too bad an affront to us I Don’t you 

think so?’ addressing herself to me, with great gentleness 
of voice and manner. 

The King then went on, and when he had finished his 
narration the Queen took her seat. 

She made Mrs Delany sit next her, and Miss P- 

brought her some tea. 

The King, meanwhile, came to me again, and said: 
‘Are you musical?’ 

‘Not a performer, sir.’ 

Then, going from me to the Queen, he cried: ‘ She does 
not play.’ 

I did not hear what the Queen answered; she spoke in 
a low voice, and seemed much out of spirits. 

They now talked together a little while, about the 
Princess Elizabeth, and the King mentioned having had a 
very promising account from her physician. Sir George 
Baker: and the Queen soon brightened up. 

The King then returned to me, and said: 

‘Are you sure you never play? Never touch the keys 
ataU?’ 
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‘Never to acknowledge it, sir.’ 

‘ Oh I that’s it r cried he; and flying to the Queen, cried: 
‘She does play—but not to acknowledge itT 

I was now in a moft horrible panic once more; pushed 
so very home, I could answer no other than I cfld, for 
these categorical questions almost con^rain categorical 
answers; and here, at Windsor, it seems an absolute point 
that whatever they ask mu§t be told, and whatever they 
desire mu^ be done. Think but, then, of my conger- 
nation, in expe£bng their commands to perform! My 
dear father, pity me! 

The eager air with which he returned to me fully 
explained what was to follow. I hastily, therefore, spoke 
fir^, in order to ^top him, crying: ‘I never, sir, played to 
anybody but myself! Never!’ 

‘No?’ cried he, looking incredulous; ‘what, not to-’ 

‘Not even to me, sir!’ cried my kind Mrs Delany, who 
saw what was threatening me. 

‘No? Are you sure?’ cried he, disappointed; ‘but— 
but you ’ll-’ 

‘I have never, sir,’ cried I, very earnestly, ‘played in my 
life, but when I could hear nobody else—quite done, and 
from a mere love of any musical sounds.’ 

He ^11, however, kept me in talk, and Still upon 
music. 

‘To me,’ said he, ‘it appears quite as Strange to meet 
with people who have no ear for music, and cannot 
distinguish one air from another, as to meet with people 
who are dumb. Lady Bell Finch once told me that she 
had heard there was some difference between a psalm, a 
nainuet, and a country dance, but she declared they all 
sounded aHke to her I There are people who have no eye 
for difference of colour. The Duke of Marlborough 
adually cannot tell scarlet from green 1 ’ 

He then told me an anecdote of his mistaking one of 
those colours for another, which was very laughable, 
but I do not remember it clearly enough to write it. How 
unfortunate for true virtuosi that such an eye should 
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possess obje£^s worthy the mo§l discerning—the treasures 
of Blenheim! 

The King then, looking at his watch, said: ‘It is eight 
o’clock, and if we don’t go now, the children will be sei.t 
to the other house.’ 

‘Yes, your Maje^y,’ cried the Queen, instantly rising. 

Mrs Delany put on her Majesty’s cloak, and she took a 
very kind leave of her. She then curtsied separately to 
us and the King handed her to the carriage. 

It is the cu^om for everybody they speak to to attend 
them out, but they would not suffer Mrs Delany to move. 

Miss P-, Mr Dewes, and his little daughter, and myself, 

all accompanied them, and saw them in their coach, and 
received their la§t gracious nods. 

When they were gone, Mrs Delany confessed she had 
heard the King’s knock at the door before she came into 
the drawing-room, but would not avow it, that I might 
ncTt run away. Well I being over was so good a thing, that 
I could not but be content. 

Dec. 19TH. In the evening, while Mrs Delany, Miss 

p-^ and I were sitting and working together in the 

drawing-room, the door was opened, and the King entered. 

We all ^rted up; Miss P-flew to her modeSt po§l 

by the door, and I to my more comfortable one opposite 
the fire, which caused me but a sHght and gentle retreat, 
and Mrs Delany he immediately commanded to take her 
own place again. 

Our party being so small, he made all that passed general; 
for though he principally addressed himself to Mrs Delany, 
he always looked round to see that we heard him, and 
frequently referred to us. 

I should mention, though, the etiquette always observed 
upon his entrance, which, fir^ of all, is to fly off to di^nt 
quarters; and next, Miss P-- goes out, walking back¬ 

wards, for more candles, which »shc brings in, two at a 
time, and places upon the tables and pianoforte. Next 
she goes out for tea, which she then carries to his Majesty, 
upon a large salver, containing sugar, cream, and bread 
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and butter, and cake, while she hangs a napkin over her 
arm for his fingers. 

When he has taken his tea, she returns to her Nation, 
where she waits till he has done, and then takes away his 
cup, and fetches more. 

This, it seems, is a ceremony performed, in other places, 
always by the mistress of the house; but here neither of 
their Maje^es will permit Mrs Delany to attempt it. 

Well; but to return. ^ The King said he had ju^ been 
looking over a new pamphlet of Mr Cumberland’s,^ upon 
the character of Lord SackviUe. 

‘I have been asking Sir George Baker,’ said he, ‘if he 
had read it, and he told me yes; but that he could not find 
out why Cumberland had written it. However, that, I 
think, I found out in the second page. For there he takes 
an opportunity to give a high charadier of himself.’ 

He then spoke of Voltaire, and talked a little of his 
works, concluding with this Strong condemnation of their 
tendency: 

‘I,’ cried he, ‘think him a monSler—I own it fairly.’ 

Nobody answered, Mrs Delany did not quite hear him, 
and I knew too little of his works to have courage to say 
anything about them. 

He next named Rousseau, whom he seemed to think of 
with more favour, though by no means with approbation. 
Here, too, I had read too little to talk at all, though 
his ^jeSly frequently applied to me. Mrs Delany told 
several anecdotes wiiich had come to her immediate 
knowledge of him while he was in England, at which time 
he had spent some days with her brother, Mr Granville, 
at Calwich. The King, too, told others, which had come 
to his own ears, all charging him with savage pride and 
insolent ingratitude. 

Here, however, I ventured to interfere; for, as I knew he 
had had a pension from the King, I could not but wish his 
Maje^ should be informed he was grateful to him. And 
ais you, my dear father, were my authority, I thought it was 
^ Richard Cumberland, the dramatist (1732-1811). 
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but common justice to the memory of poor Rousseau to 
acquaint the King of his personal respe^ for him. 

‘ Some gratitude, sir,’ said I, ‘he was not without. When 
my father was in Paris, ’which was after Rousseau had been in 
England, he visited him in his garret, and the fir^ thing he 
showed him was your Maje^y’s portrait over his chimney.’ 

The King paused a little while upon this; but nothing 
more was said of Rousseau. 

The sermon of the day before was then talked over. Mrs 
Delany had not heard it, and the King said it was no great 
loss. He asked me what I had thought of it, and we agreed 
perfedly, to the no great exaltation of poor Dr L-. 

Some time afterwards, the King said he found by the 
newspapers that Mrs Clive ^ was dead. 

Do you read the newspapers? thought I. Oh, fCingl 
you mu§l then have the mo^ unvexing temper in the world 
not to run wild. 

This led on to more players. He was sorry, he said, 
for Henderson,^ and the more as Mrs Siddons had wished 
to have him play at the same house with herself. Then 
Mrs Siddons took her turn, and with the warmest praise. 

‘I am an enthusia^ for her,’ cried the King, ‘quite an 
enthusia^. I think there was never any player in my 
dme so excellent—not Garrick himself; I own it! ’ 

Then, coming close to me, who was silent, he said: 

‘What? what?’—meaning, what say you? But I 5till 
said nothing; I could not concur where I thought so 
differently, and to enter into an argument was quite im¬ 
possible; for every little thing I said the King listened to 
with an eagerness that made me always ashamed of its 
insignificancy. And, indeed, but for that I should have 
talked to him with much greater fluency, as ’well as ease. 

From players he went to plays, and complained of 
the great want of good modern comedies, and of the 
extreme immorality of moSt of the old ones. 

^ Catherine (Kitty) Qive, the a^ess (1711-85). 

* John Henderson (1747-85), the ‘Bath Roscius.’ In popular 
e^eem this ador Stood second only to Garrick. 
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‘And they pretend/ cried he, ‘to mend them; but it is 
not possible. Do you think it is?—what?’ 

‘No, sir, not often, I believe. The fault, commonly, 
lies in the very foundation.’ 

‘Yes, or they might mend the mere speeches; but the 
characters are all bad from the beginning to the end.’ 

Then he specified several; but I had read none of them, 
and, consequently, could say nothing about the matter— 
till, at last he came to Shakespeare. 

‘Was there ever,’ cried he, ‘such Stuff as great part of 
Shakespeare? only one muSt not say sol But what think 
you?—What?—Is there not sad Stuff?—What—what?’ 

‘Yes, indeed, I think so, sir, though mixed with such 
excellences, that-’ 

‘Oh!’ cried he, laughing good-humouredly, ‘I know 
it is not to be said! but it’s true. Only it’s Shakespeare, 
and nobody dare abuse him.’ 

This led on to a good deal more dramatic criticism; 
but what was said was too little followed up to be remem¬ 
bered for writing. His Majesty Stayed near two hours, 
and then wished Mrs Delany good night, and having given 
me a bow, shut the door himself, to prevent Mrs Delany, 
or even mc^ from attending him out, and, with only Miss 

p-to wait upon him, put on his own great coat in the 

passage, and walked away to the lower lodge, to see the 
Princess Elizabeth, without carriage or attendant. He is 
a pattern of modeSt, but manly superiority to rank. 


Miss F. Bumej to Mrs Burnej ^ 

Windsor, Dec. 17th, 1785. 

My Dearest Hetty, 

I am sorry I could not more immediately write; but I 
really have not had a moment since your kSt. 

Now I know what you next want is, to hear accounts 
^ Fanny’s sister, Esther, Dr Burney’s eldest daughter. 
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of kings, queens, and such royal personages. Oho I Do 
you so? Well. 

Shall I tell you a few matters of faft? Or, had you 
rather a few matters of etiquette ? Oh, matters of etiquette, 
you cry I for matters of fadl arc short and Stupid, and any¬ 
body can tell, and everybody is tired with them. 

Very well, take your own choice. 

To begin, then, with the beginning. 

You know I told you, in my laSt, my various difficulties, 
what sort of preferment to turn my thoughts to, 
concluded with juSt Starting a young budding notion of 
decision, by suggesting that a handsome pension for noth¬ 
ing at all would be as well as working night and day for a 
sals^ry. 

This blossom of an idea, the more I dwelt upon, the 
more I liked. Thinking served it for a hot-house and it 
came out into full blow as I ruminated upon my pillow. 
Delighted that thus all my contradiftory and wayward 
fancies were overcome, and my mind was peacably settled 
what to wish and to demand, I gave over all further 
meditation upon choice of elevation, and had nothing 
more to do but to make my eledbon known. 

My next business, therefore, was to be presented. 
This could be no difficulty; my coming hither had been 
their own desire, and they had earnestly pressed its exe¬ 
cution. I had only to prepare myself for the rencounter! 

You would never believe—you, who, distant from 
courts and courtiers, know nothing of their ways—the 
many things to be Studied, for appearing with a proper 
propriety b^efore crowned heads. Heads without crowns 
are quite other sort of rotundas. 

Now, then, to the etiquette. I inquired into every 
particular, that no error might be committed. And as 
there is no saying what may happen in this mortal life, 
I shall give you those inStruftions I have received myself, 
that, should you find yourself in the royal presence, you 
may know how to comport yourself. 
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Dire^ions for coughing^ sneevfngy or moving^ before the King and 
Queen. 

In the first place, you muSt not cough. If you find a 
cough tickling in your throat, you muSt arrcSt it from 
malang any sound; if you find yourself choking with the 
forbearance, you muSl choke—but not cough. 

In the second place, you muSl not sneeze. If you have 
a vehement cold, you muSt take no notice of it; if your 
nose membranes feel a great irritation, you muSt hold your 
breath; if a sneeze Still insists upon making its way, you 
must oppose it, by keeping your teeth grinding together; 
if the violence of the repulse breaks some blood-vessel, 
you must break the blood-vessel—but not sneeze. ^ 

In the third place, you muSt not, upon any account. Stir 
either hand or foot. If, by any chance, a black pin runs 
into your head, you muSt not take it out. If the pain is 
very great, you muSt be sure to bear it without wincing; 
if it brings the tears into your eyes, you muSt not wipe 
them off; if they give you a tinghng by running down 
your cheeks, you muSt look as if nothing was the matter. 
If the blood should gush from your head by means of the 
black pin, you muSt let it gush; if you are liheasy to think 
of maUng such a blurred appearance, you muSt be uneasy, 
but you must say nothing about it. If, however, the agony 
is very great, you may, privately, bite the inside of your 
check, or of your lips, for a little relief; taking care, mean¬ 
while, to do it so cautiously as to make no apparent dent 
outwardly. And, with that precaution, if you even gnaw 
a piece out, it will not be minded, only be sure either to 
swallow it, or commit it to a corner of the inside of your 
mouth till they are gone—for you muSt not spit. 

I have many other direflions, but no more paper; I 
will endeavour, however, to have them ready for you in 
time. Perhaps, meanwhile, you will be glad to know if I 
have myself had opportunity to put in prafbcc these 
receipts? 

How can I answer in this little space? My love to Mr 
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B. and the little ones, and remember me kindly to cousin 
Edward, and believe me, my dearer Esther, 

Mo§t affedionately yours, 

F. B. 


Afiss Burney to Mrs Vrancis} Aylsham, Norfolk 

St Martin’s Street, June 27th, 1786. 

My sweet Charlotte’s kind indulgence to my long silence 
has been very, very dearly accepted. It is like your ever 
afFe£Honate mind to believe and feel for my hurries. New 
ones that you dream not of have occupied, and now occupy 
me. I mu 5 t tell you them briefly, for I have scarce a 
moment; but it would be very vexatious to me that any 
pen but my own should communicate any event materiaJ 
to me, my dear Charlotte. 

Her Majefty has sent me a message, express, near a 
fortnight ago, with an offer of a place at Court, to succeed 
Mrs Haggerdorn, one of the Germans who accompanied 
her to England, and who is now retiring into her own 
country. ’Tis a place of being con^antly about her own 
person, and assi^ng in her toilette—a place of much 
confidence, and many comforts; apartments in the palace; 
a footman kept for me; a coach in common with Mrs 
Schwellenberg; ^ zoo/, a year, etc. etc. 

I have been in a Slate of extreme disturbance ever since, 
from the reluftance I feel to the separation it will cause 
me from all my friends. Those, indeed, whom I moSt 
love, I shall be able to invite to me in the palace; but I see 
little or no possibility of being able to make, what I moSt 
value, excursions into the country. 

When you come, however, my dearest Charlotte, I shall 

^ Charlotte, Dr Burney’s fourth daughter. 

* 3 Mrs Schwellenberg had come over with the Queen, twenty-five 
years before. She was Keeper of the Robes. Fanny’s title was to 
be Assistant Keeper. 
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certainly take measures for seeing you, either in town, or at 
Windsor, or both. 

So new a scene, so great a change, so uncertain a success, 
frightens and depresses me; though the extreme sweetness 
of the Queen, in so unsolicited an honour, so unthought- 
of a di^ndion, binds me to her with a devotion that will 
make an attendance upon her light and pleasant. I repine 
only at losing my loved visits to the country, Mickleham, 
Norbury, Chesington, Twickenham, and Aylsham, as I 
had hoped; all these I mu§t now forgo. 

Everybody so violently congratulates me, that it seems 
as if all was gain. However, I am glad they are all so 
pleased. My dear father is in raptures; that is my firSt 
comfort. Write to wish him joy, my dear Charlotte, 
without a hint to him, or any one but Susan, of my con¬ 
fessions of my internal reludance and fears. 

You may believe how much I am busied. I have been 
presented at the Queen’s Lodge in Windsor, and seen 
Mrs Haggerdorn in office, and find I have a place of really 
nothing to do, but to attend; and on Thursday I am ap¬ 
pointed by her Majesty to go to St James’s, to see all that 
belongs to me there. And I am now fitting out ju§t as you 
were, and all the maids and workers suppose I am going 
to be married, and snigger every time they bring in any 
of my new attire. I do not care to publish the affair, till 
it is made known by authority; so I leave them to their 
conjediures, and I fancy their greater wonder is who and 
where is the sposo; for they mu^ think it odd he should 
never appear I 

R B* 


Diary resumed 

Queen’s Lodge, Windsor, Monday, July 17TH, 1786. 
With what hurry of mind and body did I rise this morning! 
Ever5rthing had already been arranged for Mrs Ord’s 
carrying us to Windsor, and my father’s carriage was 
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merely to go as baggage wagon for my clothes. But I 
wept not then. I left no one behind me to regret; my 
dear father accompanied me, and all my dear sifters had 
already taken their flight, never more to return. Even 
poor little Sarah,^ whom I love very dearly, was at 
Chesington. 

Between nine and ten o’clock we set off. We changed 
carriage in Queen Anne Street, and Mrs Ord conveyed 
us thence to Windsor. With a Struggling heart, I kept 
myself tolerably tranquil during the little journey. My 
dear father was quite happy, and Mrs Ord felt the joy of a 
mother in relinquishing me to the protedlion of a Queen 
so universally reverenced. Had I been in better spirits, 
their ecStasy would have been unbounded; but alas I— 
what I was approaching was not in my mind; what I was 
leaving had taken possession of it solely. 

It was now debated whether I was immediately to go to 
the Lodge, or wait for orders. The accustomed method 
for those who have their Majesties’ commands to come to 
them is, to present themselves to the people in waiting, 
and by them to he announced. My heart, however, was 
already sinking, and my spirits every moment were grow¬ 
ing more agitated, and my sweet Mrs Delany determined 
to spare me the additional task of passing through such 
awe-Striking formalities. She therefore employed my 
dear father—delighted with the employment—to write 
a note, in her name. 

‘Mrs Delany presents her moSt humble duty to the 
Queen; she found Dr Burney and his daughter at her 
house; Miss Burney waits the honour of her Majesty’s 
commands.’ 

This, though unceremonious and unusual, she was sure 
the Queen would pardon. A verbal answer came that I 
was to go to the Lodge immediately. 

Oh, my dear Susan I in what agony of mind did I obey 
the summons I I was ^11 in my traveling dress, but could 
not §tay to change it. My father accompanied me. Mrs 
^ Dt Burney’s daughter by his second wife. 
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Delany, anxiously and full of mixed sensations, gave me 
her blessing. We walked; the Queen’s Lodge is not fifty 
yards from Mrs Delany’s door. My dear father’s own 
courage all failed him in this little §tep; for as I was now on 
the point of entering—probably for ever—into an entire new 
way of life, and of forgoing by it all my mo§t favourite 
schemes, and every dea;r expe<^tion my fancy had ever 
indulged of happiness adapted to its ta§te—as now ail was 
to be given up—could disguise my trepidation no longer 
—^indeed I never had disguised, I had only forborne pro¬ 
claiming it. But my dear father now, sweet soul I felt it all, 
as I held by his arm, without power to say one word, but 
that if he id not hurry along I should drop by the way. 
I heard in his kind voice that he was now really alarmed; 
he would have slackened his pace, or have made me ftop 
to breathe; but I could not; my breath seemed gone, and I 
could only ha^en with aU my might, left my Strength 
should go too. 

A page was in waiting at the gate, who showed us into 
Mrs Haggerdorn^s room, which was empty. My dear 
father endeavoured here to compose my spirits; I could 
have no other command over them than to forbear letting 
him know the afBidied State of all within, and to suffer him 
to keep to his own conclusions, that my emotion was all 
from fear of the approaching audience. Indeed was it not I— 
I could hardly even think of it. All that I was resigning— 
there, and there only went every fear, and all reluctance. 

The page came in a minute or two to summon me to the 
Queen. The Queen was in her dressing-room. Mrs 
Schwcllenbcrg was Standing behind her; nobody else 
present. 

She received me with a moSt gracious bow of the head, 
and a smile that was all sweetness. She saw me much 
agitated, and attributed it, no doubt, to the awe of her 
presence. Oh, she little knew my mind had no room in 
it for feelings of that sort! She talked to me of my 
journey, my father, my sisters, and my brothers; the 
weather, the roads, and Mrs Delany—any, everything 
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she could suggeft, that could beS tend to compose and to 
make me easy; and when I had been with her about a 
quarter of an hour, she desired Mrs Schwellenberg to 
show me my apartment, and, with another graceful bow, 
motioned my retiring. 

Mrs Schwellenberg left me at the room door, where my 
dear father was §till waiting for me, too anxious to depart 
till he again saw me. 

We spent a short time together, in which I assured him 
I would from that moment take all the happiness in my 
power, and banish all the regret. I told him how gratify¬ 
ing had been my reception, and I omitted nothing I could 
think of to remove the uneasiness that this day seemed 
fir^ to awaken in him. Thank God! I had the fulled 
success; his hopes and gay expedlations were all within 
call, and they ran back at the fir^ beckoning. 

Left to myself, I did not dare to ftop to think, nor look 
round upon my new abode, nor consider for how long I 
was taking possession; I rang for my new maid, and 
immediately dressed for dinner. 

' I now took the mo^ vigorous resolutions to observe 
the promise I had made my dear father. Now all was 
finally settled, to borrow my pwn words, I needed no 
monitor to tell me it would be foolish, useless, even wicked, 
not to reconcile myself to my de^ny. 

At night I was summoned to the Queen’s apartment. 
Mrs Schwellenberg was there, waiting. We sat together 
some time. The Queen then arrived, handed into her 
dressing-room by the King, and followed by the Princess 
Royal and Princess Augufta. None other of the Princesses 
slept in the Queen’s Lodge. The Lower Lodge, which is 
at the farther end of the Garden, is the dwelling-place of 
the four younger Princesses. 

The King, with a marked appearance of feeling for the 
—no doubt evident—embarrassment of my situation on 
their entrance, with a mild good breeding inquired of me 
how I had found Mrs Delany; and then, kissing both his 
daughters, left the room. 
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The two Princesses each took the Queen’s hand, which 
they respedfully kissed, and wishing her good night, curt> 
sied condescendingly to her new attendant, and retired. 

The Queen spoke to me a little of my father, my journey, 
and Mrs Delany, and then entered into easy conversation, 
in German, with Mrs Schwellenberg, who never speaks 
English but by necessity. I had no sort of employment 
given me. The Queen was only waited upon by Mrs 
Schwellenberg and Mrs Thielky, her wardrobe woman; 
and when she had put on her night dhhahilU^ she wished 
me good night. 

Monday, July i8th. I rose at six, and was called to the 
Queen soon after seven. Only Mrs Schwellenberg was 
with her, and again she made me a mere looker-on; and 
the obligation I felt to her sent me somewhat lighter- 
hearted from her presence. 

When she was dressed, in a simple morning gown, she 
had her hat and cloak put on, to go to prayers at eight 
o’clock, at the King’s Chapel in the Ca^e; and i returned 
to my room. 

At noon came my dear father, and spent an hour or 
two with me—so happy! so contented I so big with every 
pleasant expedfation!—rejoice to recoiled: that I did 
nothing, said nothing this morning to check his satis- 
fadion; it was now, suddenly and at once, all my care to 
increase his delight. And so henceforward it mu^ 
invariably continue. 

My Windsor apartment is extremely comfortable. I 
have a large drawing-room, as they call it, which is on the 
ground floor, as are all the Queen’s rooms, and which 
faces the Ca^e and the venerable Round Tower, and opens 
at the farther side, from the windows, to the Little Park, 
It is airy, pleasant, clean, and healthy. My bedroom is 
small, but neat and comfortable; its entrance is only from 
the drawing room, and it looks to the garden. These 
two rooms are delightfully independent of all the re§t of 
the house, and contain everything I can desire for my 
convenience and comfort. 
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Monday, July 24TH. Let me endeavour to give you, 
more connectedly, a concise abstrad of the general method 
of passing the day, that then I may only write what varies, 
and occurs occasionally. 

I rise at six o’clock, dress in a morning gown and cap, 
and wait my fir^ summons, which is at all times from seven 
to near eight, but commonly in the exaCt half hour between 
them. 

The Queen never sends for me till her hair is dressed. 
This, in a morning, is always done by her wardrobe 
woman, Mrs Thlclky, a German, but who speaks English 
perfectly well. 

Mrs Schwellenberg, since the fir§t week, has never come 
down in a morning at all. The Queen’s dress is finished 
by Mrs Thielky and myself. No maid ever enters the room 
while the Queen is in it. Mrs Thielky hands the things to 
me, and I put them on. ’Tis fortunate for me I have not the 
handing them I I should never know which to take fir^, 
embarrassed as I am, and should run a prodigious risk of 
giving the gown before the hoop, and the fan before the 
neckerchief. 

By eight o’clock, or a little after, for she is extremely 
expeditious, she is dressed. She then goes out to join the 
Kmg, and be joined by the Princesses, and they all proceed 
to the King’s chapel in the Ca^e, to prayers, attended by 
the governesses of the Princesses, and the King’s equerry. 
Various others at times attend; but only these indispen¬ 
sably. 

I then return to my own room to breakfast. I make this 
meal the mo§t pleasant part of the day; I have a book for 
my companion, and I dlow myself an hour for it. My 
present book is Gilpin’s description of the Lakes of 
Cumberland and Westmorland.^ Mrs Delany has lent 
it me. It is the moSt piCluresque reading I ever met with: 
it shows me landscapes of every sort, with tints so bright 

' William Gilpin (1724-1804) wtotc a scries of books on the 
scenery of the Lake Diftri£f, the Highlands, the Wye Valley, and the 
JsJe of Wight. 
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and lively, I forget I am but reading, and fanq?^ I see them 
before me, coloured by the hand of nature. 

At nine o’clock I send off my breakfa^ things, and 
relinquish my book, to make a serious and ^eady examina¬ 
tion of ever^hing I have upon my hands in the way of 
business—^in which preparations for dress are always 
included, not for the present day alone, but for the court 
days, which require a particular dress; for the next arriving 
birthday of any of the Royal Family, every one of which 
requires new apparel; for Kew, where the dress is plained; 
and for going on here, where the dress is very pleasant to 
me, requiring no show nor finery, but merely to be neat, 
not inelegant, and moderately fashionable. 

That over, I have my time at my own disposal till a 
quarter before twelve, except on Wednesdays and Satur¬ 
days, when I have it only to a quarter before eleven. 

My rummages and business sometimes occupy me 
uninterruptedly to those hours. When they do not, I 
give till ten to necessary letters of duty, ceremony, or 
long arrears—and now, from ten to the times I have men¬ 
tioned, I devote to walking. 

These times mentioned call me to the irksome and quick¬ 
returning labours of the toilette. The hour advanced on 
the Wednesdays and Saturdays is for curling and craping 
the hair, which it now requires twice a week. 

A quarter before one is the usual time for the Queen 
to begin dressing for the day. Mrs Schwellenberg then 
constantly attends; so do I; Mrs Thielky, of course, at all 
times. We help her off with her gown, and on with her 
'powdering things, and then the hairdresser is admitted. 
She generally reads the newspapers during that operation. 

When she observes that I have run to her but half 
dressed, she constantly gives me leave to return and finish 
as soon as she is seated. If she is grave, and reads Steadily 
on, she dismisses me, whether I am dressed or not; but 
at all times she never forgets to send me away while she 
is powdering, with a consideration not to spoil my clothes, 
that one would not expeft belonged to her high Station. 
♦ b9^ 
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Neither does she ever detain me without making a point 
of reading here and there some little paragraph aloud. 

When I return, I finish, if anything is undone, my dress, 
and then take Baretti’s Dialogms} my dearer Fredy’s 
Tablet of Memory^ or some such disjointed matter, for the 
few minutes that elapse ere I am again summoned. 

I find her then always removed to her ^ate dressing- 
room, if any room in this private mansion can have the 
epithet of ^ate. There, in a very short time, her dress is 
finished. She then says she won’t detain me, and I hear 
and see no more of her till bedtime. 

It is commonly three o’clock when I am thus set at 
large. And I have then two hours quite at my own dis¬ 
posal: but, in the natural course of things, not a moment 
after I These dear and quiet two hours, my only quite 
sure and undisturbed time in the whole day, after breakfast 
is over, I shall henceforward devote to thus talking with 
my beloved Susan, my Fredy, my other siSlers, my dear 
father, or Miss Cambridge; with my brothers, cousins, 
Mrs Ord, and other friends, in such terms as these two 
hours will occasionally allow me. Henceforward, I say; 
for hitherto dejedion of spirits, with uncertainty how 
long my time might laSt, have made me waSte moment 
after moment as sadly as unprofitably. 

At five, we have dinner. Mrs Schwellenberg and I 
meet in the eating-room. We are commonly tdte-^-tdte: 
when there is anybody added, it is from her invitation only. 
Whatever right my place might afford me of also inviting 
my friends to the table I have now totally lo^, by want of 
courage and spirits to claim it originally. 

When we have dined, we go upftairs to her apartment, 
which is direftly over mine. Here we have coffee till the 
terracing is over; this is at about eight o’clock. Our tdte^ 
^-tfete then finishes, and we come down again to the eating- 
room. There the equerry, whoever he is, comes to tea 
constantly, and with him any gentleman that the King 
or Queen may have invited for the evening; and when 

' A volume of Italian-Englisb dialogues published in 1771. 
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tea is over, he conduds them, and goes himself, to the 
concert room. 

This is commonly about nine o’clock. 

From that time, if Mrs Schwellenberg is alone, I never 
quit her for a minute, till I come to my little supper at 
near eleven. 

Between eleven and twelve my la^ summons usually 
takes place, earlier and later occasionally. Twenty min¬ 
utes is the cuftomary time then spent with the Queen: 
half an hour, I believe, is seldom exceeded. 

I then come back, and after doing whatever I can to 
forward my dress for the next morning, I go to bed—and 
to sleep, too, believe me: the early rising, and a long day’s 
attention to new affairs and occupations, cause a fatigue 
so bodily, that nothing mental ^ands against it, and to 
sleep I fall the moment I have put out my candle and laid 
down my head. 

Such is the day to your F. B. in her new situation at 
Windsor; such, I mean, is its usual de^nation, and its 
intended course. I make it take now and then another 
channel, but never ^ray far enough not to return to the 
original Stream after a little meandering about and about 
it. 

I think now you will be able to see and to follow me 
pretty closely. 

With regard to those summonses I speak of, I will now 
explain myself. My summons, upon all regular occasions 
—that is, morning, noon, and night toilets—is neither 
more nor less than a bell. Upon extra occasions a page 
is commonly sent. 

At first, I felt inexpressibly discomfited by this mode of 
call. A bell 1—it seemed so mortifying a mark of servitude, 
I always felt myself blush, though alone, with conscious 
shame at my own Strange degradation. But I have 
philosophized myself now into some reconcilement with 
this manner of summons, by reflefting that to have some 
person always sent would be often very inconvenienf, 
and that this method is certainly less an interruption to 
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any occupation I may be employed in, than the entrance of 
messengers so many times in the day. It is, besides, less 
liable to mistakes. So I have made up my mind to it as 
well as I can; and now I only feel that proud blush when 
somebody is by to revive my original dislike of it, 
Tuesday, July 25TH. I now begin my second week, 
with a scene a little, not much, different. We were now 
to go to Kew, there to remain till Friday. 

I had this morning, early, for the fir§t time, a little visit 
from one of the Princesses. I was preparing for my journey, 
when a little rap at my room door made me call out: ‘ Come 
in I ’ and who should enter but the Princess Royal 1 
I apologi 2 ed for my familiar admittance, by my little 
expeftation of such an honour. She told me she had 
brought the Queen’s snuff-box, to be filled with some snuff 
which I had been direSed to prepare. It is a very fine- 
scented and mild snuff, but requires being moistened from 
time to time to revive its smell. 

The Princess, with a very sweet smile, insisted upon 
holding the box while I filled it; and told me she had seen 
Mrs Delany at the chapel, and that she was very well; 
and then she talked on about her, with a visible pleasure 
in having a subjeft so interesting to me to open upon. 

When the little commission was executed, she took her 
leave with as elegant civility of manner as if parting with 
another King’s daughter. I am quite charmed with the 
Princess Royal; unaffefted condescension and native dig¬ 
nity are so happily blended in her whole deportment. 

She had left me but a short time before she again, 
returned. ‘Miss Burney,’ cried she, smilii^ with a look 
of congratulation, ‘Mamma says the snuff is extremely 
well mixed; and she has sent another box to be filled.’ 

I had no more ready. She begged me not to mind, and 
not to hurry myself, for she would wait till it was done. 

Mrs Schwellenberg, Miss Planta,^ and myself travelled 
to Kew together. I have two rooms there; both small, 

1 Miss Plants had charge of the Princesses. According to Fanny, 
her actual po§t in the court calendar was that of English teacher. 
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and up two pairs of ^irs; but tidy and comfortable enough. 
Indeed all the apartments but the King’s and Queen’s, and 
one of Mrs Schwellenbcrg’s, are small, dark, and old- 
fashioned. There are Staircases in every passage, and 
passages to every closet. I loSt myself continually, only 
passing from my own room to the Queen’s. 

August 8th. An exceeding pretty scene was exhibited 
to-day to their Majesties. We came, as usual on every 
alternate Tuesday, to Kew. The Queen’s Lodge is at 
the end of a long meadow, surrounded with houses, 
which is called Kew Green; and this was quite fiDed with 
all the inhabitants of the place—the lame, old, blind, sick, 
and infants, who all assembled, dressed in their Sunday 
garb, to line the sides of the roads through which their 
Majesties passed, attended by a band of musicians, arranged 
in the front, who began God Save the King! the moment 
they came upon the Green, and finished it with loud 
huzzas. This was a compliment at the expense of the 
better inhabitants, who paid the musicians themselves, and 
mixed in with the group, which indeed left not a soul, I 
am told, in any house in the place. 

Tliis testimony of loyal satisfaftion in the King’s safe 
return, after the attempted assassination,^ affefted the 
Queen to tears: nor were they shed alone; for almost 
everybody’s flowed that witnessed the scene. The Queen, 
in speaking of it afterwards, said: ‘I shall always love little 
Kew for this I ’ 

At the second toilette to-day, Mrs Schwellenberg, who 
left the dressing-room before me, called out at the door: 
*Miss Bernar, when you have done from the Queen, come 
to my room.* 

There was something rather more peremptory in the 
or^Jer than was quite pleasant to me, and I rather dryly 
answered: ‘Very well, Mrs Schwellenberg.’ 

The Queen was even uncommonly sweet and gracious 
in her manner after this lady’s departure, and kept me with 

^ A woman named Margaret Nficholson had attempted to Itab the 
King. 
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her some time after she was dressed. I never go from 
her presence till I am dismissed; no one does, not even 
when they come in only with a hurried message—except 
the pages, who enter merely as messengers, and Mrs 
Schwellenberg, whose place and illness together have 
given her that privilege. 

The general form of the dismission, which you may 
perhaps be curious to hear, is in these words: ‘Now I will 
let you go’; which the Queen manages to speak with a 
grace that takes from them all air of authority. 

At first, I must confess, there was something inex¬ 
pressibly awkward to me, in waiting to be told to go, 
instead of watching an opportunity, as elsewhere, for 
taking leave before I thought myself de trop: but I have 
since found that this is, to me, a mark of honour; as it is 
the established custom to people of the firSt rank, the 
Princesses themselves included, and only not used to the 
pages and the wardrobe women, who are supposed only 
to enter for adual business, and therefore to retire when 
it is finished, without expeftation of being detained to 
converse, or beyond absolute necessity. 

I give you all these little details of interior royalty, 
because they are curious, from opening a new scene ojF 
life, and can only be really known by interior residence. 

When I went to Mr*s Schwellenberg, she said: ‘You 
might know I had something to say to you, by my calling 
you before the Queen.’ She then proceeded to a long 
prelude, which I could but ill comprehend, save that it 
conveyed much of obligation on my part, and favour on 
hers; and then ended with: ‘I might tell you now, the 
Queen is going to Oxford, and you might go with her; it 
is a secret—^you might not tell it nobody. But I tell you 
once, I shall do for you what I can; you arc to have a 
gown.’ 

I ftared, and drew back, with a look so undisguised of 
wonder and displeasure at this extraordinary speech, that 
I saw it was underwood, and she then thought it time, 
therefore, to name her authority, which, with great em- 
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phasis, she did thus: ‘The Queen will give you a gown I 
The Queen says you are not rich/ etc. 

There was something in the manner of this quite in¬ 
tolerable to me; and I hazily interrupted her with saying: 
‘ I have two new gowns by me, and therefore do not require 
another.’ 

Perhaps a proposed present from her Maje^y was never 
so received before; but the grossness of the manner of the 
messenger swallowed up the graciousness of the design 
in the principal; and I had not even a wish to conceal how 
little it was to my ta§te. 

The highest surprise sat upon her brow: she had ima¬ 
gined that a gown—that any present—would have been 
caught at with obsequious avidity; but indeed she was 
mistaken. 

Seeing the wonder and displeasure now hers, I calmly 
added: ‘The Queen is very good, and I am very sensible 
of her Majesty’s graciousness; but there is not, in this 
instance, the leaSl occasion for it.’ 

‘Miss Bernar,’ cried she, quite angrily, ‘I teU you once, 
when the Queen will give you a gown, you muSt be humble, 
thankful, when you are Duchess of AncaSter!’ 

She then enumerated various ladies to whom her Majesty 
had made the same present, many of them of the first 
diStindbon, and all, she said, great secrets. Still I only 
repeated again the same speech. 

I can bear to be checked and curbed in discourse, and 
would rather be subdued into silence—and even, if that 
proves a gratification that secures peace and gives pleasure, 
into apparent insensibility; but to receive a favour through 
the vehicle of insolent ostentation—no I no! To submit 
to ill humour rather than argue and dispute I think an 
exercise of patience, and I encourage myself all I can to 
praftise it: but to accept even a shadow of an obligation 
upon such terms I should think mean and unworthy; 
and therefore I mean always, in a Court as I would else¬ 
where, to be open and fearless in declining such subjeftion. 

When she had finished her list of secret ladies, ttold her 
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I must beg to speak to the Queen, and make my own 
aclcnowledgments for her gracious intention. 

This she positively forbid; and said it muSl only pass 
through her hands. ‘When I give you the gown,’ she 
added, T will tell you when you may make your curtsy.’ 

I was not vexed at this prohibition, not ioiowing what 
etiquette I might offend by breaking it; and the conver¬ 
sation concluded with nothing being settled. 

I might have apprehended some misrepresentation of 
this conference; but I could not give up all my own 
notions of what I think everybody owes to themselves, so 
far as to retraft, or apologize, or say anything further. I 
determined to run the risk of what might be related, and 
wait the event quietly. In situations entirely new, where 
our own ideas of right and wrong arc not ^ridly and 
courageously adhered to from the very beginning, we are 
liable to fall into shackles which no after time, no future 
care and attention, can enable us to shake off. 

How little did the sweet Queen imagine that this her 
fir^ mark of favour should so be offered me as to raise 
in me my fir^ spirit of resistance I How differently would 
she have executed her own commission herself 1 To 
avoid exciting jealousy was, I doubt not, her motive for 
employing another. 

At night, however, this poor woman was so ill, so loSt 
for want of her party at cards, and so frightened with 
apprehensions of the return of some dreadful spasmodic 
complaints, from which she has many years suffered 
the severest pain, that I was induced to do a thing you 
will wonder at, and againSt which I had resolved to druggie 
unrelentingly. This was to play at cards with her. She 
had frequently given me broad hints of desiring me to 
learn; but I had openly declared I disliked cards, and never 
wished nor meant to learn a single game* Plowever, 
to-night’s sufferings conquered me, and I proposed it 
myself. The offer was plumply accepted, and Miss 
Planta was sent for to help to teach me. Irksome enough 
is this compliance; but while I Stand firm in points of 
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honour, I muSt content myself to relinquish those of 
inclination. 

August izth, Saturday. The Prince of Wales’s birth¬ 
day. How I grieve at whatever may be the cause which 
absents him from his family I—a family of so much love, 
harmony, and excellence, that to mix with them, even 
rarely, mu^ have been the fir§t of lessons to his heart; and 
here, I am assured^ his heart is good, though, elsewhere, 
his conduft renders it so suspicious. 

I come now to the Oxford expedition. 

The plan was to spend one day at Lord Harcourt’s, at 
Nuneham, one at Oxford, and one at Blenheim; dining 
and sleeping always at Nuneham. 

I now a little regretted that I had declined meeting 
Lady Harcourt, when invited to see her at Mrs Vesey’s, 
about three years ago. I was not, ju§t then, very happy— 
and I was surfeited of new acquaintances; when the 
invitation, therefore, came, I sent an excuse. But now 
when I was going to her house, I wished I had had any 
previous knowledge of her, to lessen the difficulties of 
my fir§t appearance in my new character, upon attending 
the Queen on a visit. 

I said something of this sort to Mrs SchwcUenberg, in 
our conversation the day before the journey; and she 
answered that it did not signify; for, as I went with the 
Queen, I might be sure I should be civilly treated. 

Yes, I said, I generally had been; and congratulated 
myself that at lea§t I knew a little of Lord Harcourt, to 
whom I had been introduced, some years ago, at Sir 
Joshua Reynolds’s, and whom I had since met two or 
three times. ‘Oh,’ she cried, ‘it is the sanokc—that is 
nothing—when you go with the Queen, it is enough; 
they might be civil to you for that sake. You might go 
quite without no, what you call, fuss; you might take no 
gown but what you go in—^that is enough; you might 
have no servant—^for what? You might keep on your 
riding-dress. There is no need you might be seen. I^shall 
do everything that I can to assist you to appear for nobody. 
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I leave you to imagine my thanks. But the news about 
the servant was not very pleasant, as I thought it mo^ 
Likely I could never more want one than in a Strange house 
added to a Strange situation. However, I determined 
upon assuming no competition in command, and there¬ 
fore I left the matter to her own dire^Lion. 

We arrived at Nuneham at about six o’clock. 

The house is one of those Straggling, half-new, half-old, 
half-comfortable, and half-forlorn mansions, that are 
begun in pne generation and finished in another. It is 
very pleasandy situated, and commands, from some points 
of view, all the towers of Oxford. 

In going across the park to the entrance, we saw not a 
creature. All were busy, either in attendance upon the 
royal gueSts, or in finding hiding-places from whence to 
peep at them. 

We Stopped at the portico—but not even a porter was 
there; we were obliged to get out of the carriage by the 
help of one of the poStilions, and to enter the house by the 
help of wet grass, which would not suffer me to Stay out 
of it, otherwise, I felt so Strange in going in uninvited and 
uncondufted, that I should have begged leave to ^roll 
about till somebody appeared. 

Miss Planta, more used to these expeditions, though 
with quite as litde taSte for them, led the way, and said 
we had beSt go and see for our own rooms. 

I was quite of the same opinion, but much at a loss how 
we might find them. We went through various passages, 
unknowing whither they might lead us, till at length 
we encountered a prodigious fine servant. Miss Planta 
asked him for Lady Harcourt’s maid; he bowed slightly, 
and passed on without making any answer. 

Very pleasant this 1 I then begged we might turn back, 
not caring for another adventure of the same sort. Miss 
Planta complied; and we met two more of the yellow- 
laced saunterers, with whom she had precisely the same 
success. 

I think I never remember to have felt so much shame 
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from my situation as at that time. To arrive at a house 
where no mistress or maftcr of it cared about receiving 
me; to wander about, a gueSt uninvited, a visitor un¬ 
thought of; without even a room to go to, a person to 
inquire for, or even a servant to speak to! It was now 
1 felt the real want of either a man or maid, to send forward, 
and find out what we were to do with ourselves; and indeed 
I resolved, then, I would not another time be so passive 
to unauthorized diredHons. 

We Grayed thus, backwards and forwards, for a full 
quarter of an hour, in these nearly deserted Straggling 
passages; and then, at length, met a French woman, whom 
Miss Planta immediately seized upon: it was Lady Har- 
court’s woman, and Miss Planta had seen her at Windsor. 

‘Pray show us,’ cried Miss Planta, ‘where we are to go.’ 

She was civil, and led us to a parlour looking very 
pleasantly upon the park, and asked if we would have 
some tea. Miss Planta assented. She told us the King 
and Queen were in the park, and left us. 

As there was a garden door to this room, I thought it 
very possible the royal party and their suite might return 
to the house that way. This gave great addition to my 
discomposure, for I thought that to see them all in this 
forlorn plight would be Still the worSt part of the business; 
I therefore pressed Miss Planta tp let us make another 
attempt to discover our own rooms. 

Miss Planta laughed exceedingly at my disturbance, but 
complied very obligingly with my request. 

The wardrobe women had already been shown to the 
rooms they were to prepare for the Queen and the 
Princesses. 

The King and Queen’s suite, then in the house,were 
the Duchess of AncaSter, Lady Charlotte Bertie, Colonel 
Fairly,^ and Major Price; with pages whose names I know 
not, and footmen, and two hairdressers. 

The family party in the house were, the Lord and Lady; 
two Miss Vernons, siSters of Lady Harcourt; General 
^ See p. 206, note. 
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Harcourt, brother to Lord Harcourt, and aide-de-camp 
to the King; and Mrs Harcourt, his wife. 

In this our second wandering forth we had no better 
success than in the firSt; we either met nobody, or only 
were crossed by such superfine men in laced liveries, that 
we attempted not to guenon them. My con^ant dread 
was of meeting any of the royal party, while I knew not 
whither to run. Miss Planta, more inured to such situa¬ 
tions, was not at all surprised by our difficulties and 
' disgraces, and only diverted by my digress from them. 

We met at la5t with Mhaughendorf,^ and Miss Planta 
eagerly desired to be condufted to the Princesses’ rooms, 
that she might see if everything was prepared for them. 

When they had looked at the apartments denned for the 
Princesses, Miss Planta proposed our sitting down to otir 
tea in the Princess Eli 2 abeth’s room. This was extremely 
disagreeable to me, as I was sensible it mu§t seem a great 
freedom from me, should her Royal Highness surprise us 
there; but it was no freedom for Miss Planta, as she has 
belonged to all the Princesses these nine years, and is 
eternally in their sight. I could not, therefore, persuade 
her of the difference; and she desired Mhaughendorf to 
go and order our tea up^airs. 

Miss Planta, followed by poor me, then whisked 
backwards and forwards, from one of the apartments to 
another, superintending all the preparations; and, as we 
were crossing a landing-place, a lady appeared upon the 
stairs, and Miss Planta called out; ‘It’s Lady Harcourt,’ 
and ran down to meet her. 

They talked together a few minutes. ‘I mu5t get you, 
Miss Planta,’ said she, looking up towards me, ‘to intro¬ 
duce me to Miss Burney.’ 

She then came up the Stairs, said she was glad to sec 
me, and desired I would order anything I wanted, cither 
for the Queen or for myself. 

Cold enough was my silent curtsy. 

^ Miss Mhaughendorf was a dresser to the Princesses Royal and 
Augu^. 
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She talked again to Miss Planta, who, already knowing 
her, from seeing her frequently when in waiting, as she 
is one of the ladies of the bedchamber, was much more 
sociable than myself. 

She afterwards turned to me, and said: ‘If there is any- 
thijng you want. Miss Burney, pray speak for it.’ And 
she added: ‘ My sifters will attend you presently; you will 
excuse me—I have not a moment from their Majefties.’ 
And then she curtsied, and left us. 

We returned to the Princess Elizabeth’s room, and 
there the tea followed, but not the promised sifters. 

I never saw Miss Planta laugh so heartily before 
nor since; but my dismay was possibly comical to 
behold. 

The tea was but juft poured out, when the door opened, 
and in entered all the Princesses. I was very much 
ashamed, and ftarted up, but had no asylum whither to 
run. They all asked us how we did after our journey; 
and I made an apology, as well as I could, to the Princess 
Elizabeth, for my intrusion into her apartment; confessing 
I did not know whftc to find my own. 

The Princess Royal, eagerly coming up to me, said: 
‘I thought you would be diftressed at firft arriving, and 
I wanted to help you; and I inquired where your room 
was, and said I would look at it myself; and I went round 
to it, but I found the King was that way, and so, you know, 
I could not get paft him; but indeed I wished to have seen 
it for you.’ 

There was hardly any thanking her for such sweetness; 
they then desired us to go on with our tea, and went into 
the Princess Royal’s room. 

I was now a little revived; and soon after the Princess 
Elizabeth came back, and asked us if we had done, desiring 
us at the same time not to hurry. 

When the Princesses left us, we were again at a loss 
what to do with ourselves; we saw several passing servants, 
maids as well as men, and Miss Planta applied^ to them all 
to show me my r6om, which I was anxious to inhabit in 
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peace and solitude: however, they all promised to send 
someone else, but no one came. Miss Planta, in the midft 
of the diversion she received from my unavailing earned- 
ness to get into some retreat, had the good nature to say: 
‘I knew how this would turn out, and wished the visit 
over before it began; but it mu^ really be very new to 
you, unused as you are to it, and accustomed to so much 
attention in other places.’ 

At length she seized upon a woman-servant, who under¬ 
took to conduct me to this wished-for room. Miss Planta 
accompanied me, and off we set. 

Wheq we got to the hall leading to this parlour, we 
were suddenly Stopped by the appearance of the King, 
who juSt then came out of that very room. Lord Harcourt 
attended, with a candle in his hand, and a group of gentle¬ 
men followed. 

We were advanced too far to retreat, and therefore 
only Stood Still. The King Stopped, and spoke to the 
Duchess of AncaSter; and then spoke very graciously to 
Miss Planta and me, inquiring when we set out, and what 
sort of journey we -^had had. He then ascended the Stairs, 
the Princess Royal accompanying him, and all the reSt 
following; the Duchess first pointing to the door of the 
eating-parlour, and bidding us go there, and expcjft Miss 
Vernons. 

Lord Harcourt, during this meeting, had contrived to 
slip behind the King, to make me a very civil bow; and 
when his Majesty moved on, he slid nearer me, and 
whispered a welcome to his house, in very civil terms. 
This was all he could do, so situated. 

We now entered the eating-room. We sat down—but 
no Miss Vernons I Presently the door opened—I hoped 
they were coming—^but ST clergyman, a Stranger to us both, 
appeared. This gentleman, I afterwards found, was Mr 
^gget, chaplain to Lord Harcourt, and reftor of a living 
in his lordship’s gift and neighbourhood; a young man, 
sensible, easy, and remarkably handsome, in very high 
favour with all the family. 
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With nobody to introduce us to each other, we could 
but rise and bow, and curtsy, and sit down again. 

In a few riiinutes, again the door gave hopes to me of 
Miss Vernons; but there only appeared a party of gentle¬ 
men. 

Major Price came foremost, and immediately introduced 
me to General Harcourt. The General is a very shy man, 
with an air of much haughtiness; he bowed and retreated, 
and sat down, and was wholly silent. 

Colonel Fairly followed him, and taking a chair next 
mine, began some of the civilest speeches imaginable, 
concerning this opportunity of making acquaintance with 
me. 

Ju^t then came in a housemaid, and said she would show 
me my room. I rose ha^y. Miss Planta, who knew 
everybody present except the clergyman, was now willing 
to have sat ^1 and chatted; but nothing short of compul¬ 
sion could have kept me in such a situation, and therefore 
I instantly accompanied the maid; and poor Miss Planta 
could not Stay behind. 

... I was surprised when my summons was brought 
me by Lady Harcourt, who tapped gently at my 
door, and made me a little visit, previously to telling 
me her errand. She informed me, also, that the 
Queen had given her commands for Miss Planta 
and me to belong to the suite the next day, in the 
visit to Oxford; and that a carriage was accordingly 
ordered for us. 

The Queen said not a word to me of the day's adven¬ 
tures ; and I was glad to have them passed over, especially 
as Lady Harcourt's visit, and the civility which accompan¬ 
ied it, appeared a little conscious of remissness. But 
when, in speaking of Oxford, her Majesty condescended 
to ask what gown I had brought with me, how did I 
rejoice to answer, a new Chamb^ry gau 2 e, instead of only 
that which I have on, according to my Cerbera's ^ advice. 

My next difficulty was* for a hairdresser, Nuncham 
^ Mrs Schwcllcnbcfg. 
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is three or four miles from Oxford; and I had neither 
maid to dtcss, nor man to seek a dresser. I could only 
apply to Mrs Thielky, and she made it her business to 
prevail with one of the royal footmen to get me a mes¬ 
senger, to order a hairdresser from Oxford at six o’clock 
in the morning. The Queen, with the mo§t gracious 
consideration, told me, overnight, that she should not 
want me till eight o’clock. 

Thus ended the first night of this excursion. 

August 13TH. At six o’clock my hairdresser, to my 
great satisfadUon, arrived. Full two hours was he at 
work, yet was I not finished, when Swarthy, the Queen’s 
hairdresser, came rapping at my door, to tell me her 
Maj’eSty’s hair was done, and she was waiting for me. I 
hurried as faSt as I could, and ran down without any cap. 
She smiled at sight of my haSty attire, and said I should 
not be distressed about a hairdresser the next day, but 
employ Swarthy’s assistant, as soon as he had done with 
the Princesses: ‘You should have had him,’ she added, 
‘to-day, if I had known you wanted liim.’ 

When her Majesty was dressed, all but the hat, she sent 
for the three Princesses; and the King came also. I felt 
very foolish with my uncovered head; but it was somewhat 
the less awkward, from its being very much a custom, in 
the Royal Family, to go without caps; though none that 
appear before them use such a freedom. 

As soon as the hat was on: ‘Now, Miss Burney,’ said 
the Queen, ‘I won’t keep you; you had better go and dress 
too/ 

And now for the Oxford expedition. 

How many carriages there were, and how they were 
arranged, I observed not sufficiently to recoiled; but the 
party consisted of their Majesties, the Princesses Royal, 
Augusta, and Elizabeth, the Duchess of AncaSler, Lord 
and Lady Harcourt, Lady Charlotte Bertie, and the two 
Miss Vernons. 

These laSt ladies arc daughters of the late Lord Vernon, 
and sisters of Lady Harcourt, 
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General Harcourt, Colonel Fairly, and Major Price, 
and Mr Hagget, with Miss Planta and myself, completed 
the group. Miss Planta and I, of course, as the only 
undignified persons, brought up the rear. We were in a 
chaise of Lord Harcourt. 

The city of Oxford afforded us a very noble view on the 
road, and its spires, towers, and domes soon made me 
forget all the little obje£ts of minor spleen that had been 
crossing me as I journeyed towards them; and indeed, by 
the time I arrived in the mid^ of them, their grandeur, 
nobility, antiquity, and elevation impressed my mind so 
forcibly, that I felt for the firft time since my new situation 
had taken place a rushing in of ideas that had no connedHon 
with it whatever. 

The roads were lined with decently dressed people, and 
the high Street was so crowded we were obliged to drive 
gently and carefully, to avoid trampling the people to 
death. Yet their behaviour was perfectly respectful and 
proper. Nothing could possibly be better conduced 
than the whole of this expedition. 

At the outward gate of the theatre, the Vice-Chancellor, 
Dr Chapman, received their Majesties. All the Professors, 
Doftors, etc., then in Oxford, arrayed in their professional 
robes, attended him. How I wished my dear father 
amongst them I 

The Vice-Chancellor then conduced their Majesties 
along the inner court to the door of the theatre, all the 
rest following; and there, waiting their arrival. Stood the 
Duke and Duchess of Marlborough, the Marquis of 
Blandford, in a nobleman’s Oxford robe, and Lady 
Caroline and Lady Elizabeth Spencer. 

After they had all paid their duties, a regular procession 
followed, which I should have thought very pretty, and 
much have liked to have seen, had I been a mere looker- 
on; but I was frequently at a loss what to do with myself, 
and uncertain whether I ought to proceed in the suite, 
6r Stand by as a spcCbtor; and Miss Planta was Still, if 
possible, more fearful. 
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We were no sooner arranged, and the door of the theatre 
shut, than the King, his head covered, sat down; the 
Queen did the same, and then the three Princesses. 

All the re§t, throughout the theatre, §tood. 

The Vice-Chancellor then made a low obeisance to the 
King and producing a written paper, began the Address 
of the University, to thank his Majesty for this second 
visit, and to congratulate him and the nation on his late 
escape from assassination. He read it in an audible and 
di^nd voice; and in its conclusion, an address was 
suddenly made to the Queen, expressive of much concern 
for her late digress, and the highest and mo§t profound 
veneration for her amiable and exalted charafter. 

When the address was ended, the King took a paper 
from Lord Harcourt, and read his answer. The King 
reads admirably; with ease, feeling, and force, and without 
any hesitation. His voice is particularly full and fine. 
I was very much surprised by its effeft. 

When he had done, he took off his hat, and bowed to 
the Chancellor and Professors, and delivered the answer 
to Lord Harcourt, who, walking backwards, descended 
the stairs, and presented it to the Vice-Chancellor. 

Next followed musk; a good organ, very well played, 
anthem-ed and voluntary-ed us for some time. 

After this, the Vice-Chancellor and Professors begged 
for the honour of kissing the King’s hand. Lord Harcourt 
was again the backward messenger; and here followed a 
great mark of goodness in the King: he saw that nothing 
less than a thoroughbred old courtier, such as Lord Har¬ 
court, could walk backwards down these ^eps, before 
himself, and in sight of so full a hall of speftators; and 
he therefore dispensed with being approached to his seat, 
and walked down himself into the area, where the Vice- 
Chancellor kissed his hand, and was imitated by every 
Professor and Doftor in the room. 

Notwithftanding this considerate good nature in his 
Majesty, the sight, at times, was very ridiculous. Some 
of the worthy collegiates, unused to such ceremonies, 
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and unaccustomed to such a presence, the moment they 
had kissed the King’s hand, turned their backs to him, 
and walked away as in any common room; others, attempt¬ 
ing to do better, did Still worse, by tottering and Stumb¬ 
ling, and falling foul of those behind them; some, ashamed 
to kneel, took the King’s hand Straight up to their mouths; 
others, equally off their guard, plumped down on both 
knees, and could hardly get up again; and many, in their 
confusion, fairly arose by pulling his Majesty’s hand to 
raise them. 

As the King spoke to every one, upon Lord Harcourt’s 
presenting them, this ceremonial took up a good deal of 
time; but it was too new and diverting to appear long. 

At Christ Church College, where we arrived at about 
three o’clock, in a large hall there was a cold collation 
prepared for their Majesties and the Princesses. It was 
at the upper end of the hall. I could not see of what k 
consisted, though it would have been very agreeable'; 
after so much Standing and sauntering, to have given my 
opinion of it in an experimental way. 

Their Majesties and the Princesses sat down to this 
table; as well satisfied, I believe, as any of their subjcdfs 
so to do. The Duchess of AncaSter and Lady Harcourt 
Stood behind the chairs of the Queen and the Princess 
Royal. There were no other ladies of sufficient rank to 
officiate for Princess AuguSta and Elizabeth. Lord Har¬ 
court Stood behind the King’s chair; and the Vice-Chancel¬ 
lor, and the head master of Christ Church, with salvers 
in their hands. Stood near the table, and ready to hand to 
the three noble waiters whatever was wanted: while the 
other Reverend Dodors and Learned Professors Stoqd 
aloof, equally ready to present to the Chancellor and the 
Master whatever they were to forward. 

We, meanwhile, untided attendants. Stood at the other 
end of the room, forming a semicircle, and all Stri£dy 
facing the royal colladoncrs. We consisted of the Miss 
Vernons, thrown out here as much as their humble 
gucSts—Colonel Fairly, Major Price, General Harcourt, 
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and—though I know not why—Lady Qiarlotte Bertie— 
with all the inferior Professors, in their gowns, and some, 
too much frightened to advance, of the upper degrees. 
These, with Miss Planta, Mr Hagget, and myself, formed 
this attendant semicircle. 

The time of this collation was spent very pleasantly— 
to me, at leaSt, to whom the novelty of the scene rendered 
it entertaining. It was agreed that we mu§t ail be abso¬ 
lutely famished unless we could partake of some refresh¬ 
ment, as we had breakfafted early, and had no chance of 
dining before six or seven o’clock. A whisper was soon 
huzztd through the semicircle, of the deplorable ftate of 
our appetite apprehensions; and presently it reached the 
ears of some of the worthy Dodors. Immediately a new 
whisper was circulated, which made its progress with great 
.vivacity, to offer us whatever we would wish, and to beg 
us to name what we chose. 

Tea, coffee, and chocolate, were whispered back. 

The method of producing, and the means of swallowing 
them, were much more difficult to settle than the choice 
of what was acceptable. Major Price and Colonel Fairly, 
however, seeing a very large table close to the wainscot 
behind us, desired our refreshments might be privately 
conveyed there, behind the semicircle, and that, while all 
the group backed very near it, one at a time might feed, 
screened by all the re^ from observation. 

' I suppose I need not inform you, my dear Susan, that to 
eat in presence of any of the Royal Family, is as much 
bars usage as to be seated. 

This plan had speedy success, and the very good 
Dodlors soon, by sly degrees and with watchful caution, 
covered the whole table with tea, coffee, chocolate^ cakes, 
and bread and butter. 

The further plan, however, of one at a time feasting 
and the re^ fa^ng and landing sentinels, was not equally 
approved; there was too much eagerness to sense the 
present moment, and too much fear of a sudden retreat, 
to give patience for so slow a proceeding. We could do 
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no more, therefore, than §tand in a double row, with one 
to screen one throughout the troop; and, in this minner, 
we were all very, plentifully and very pleasantly served. 

The Duchess of Anca^ter and Lady Harcourt, as soon 
as the fir^ serving attendance was over, were dismissed 
from the royal chairs, and mo§t happy to join our group, 
and partake of our repa^. The Duchess, extremely 
fatigued with landing, drew a small body of troops 
before her, that she might take a few minutes" re§t on a 
form by one of the doors; and Lady Charlotte Bertie did 
the same, to relieve an ankle which she had unfortunately 
sprained. 

In another college (we saw so many, and in such quick 
succession, that I recollect not any by name, though ^ by 
situation) I saw a performance of courtly etiquette, by 
Lady Charlotte Bertie, that seemed to me as difficult as any 
feat I ever beheld, even at A§tley"s or Hughes’s. It was 
in an extremely large, long, spacious apartment. The 
King always led the way out, as well as in, upon all 
entrances and exits: but here, for some reason that I know 
not, the Queen was handed out firft; and the Princesses, 
and the Aide-de-camp, and Equerry followed. The King 
was very earnest in conversation with some Professor; 
the attendants hesitated whether to wait or follow the 
Queen; but presendy the Duchess of A^ficaSter, being near 
the door, slipped out, and Lady Harcourt after her. The 
Miss Vernons, who were but a few Steps from them, went 
next. But Lady Charlotte, by chance, happened to be 
very high up the room, and near to the I^g. Had I been 
in her posidon, I had surely waited till his Majesty went 
first; but that would not, I saw, upon this occasion, have 
been cdquette. She therefore faced the King, and began 
a march backwards—her ankle already sprained, and to 
walk forward, and even leaning upon an arm, was painful 
to her: nevertheless, back she went, perfeftly upright, 
without one Stumble, without ever looking once belSnd 
to sec what she might encounter; and with as graceful a 
motion, and as easy an air, as I ever saw anybody enter a 
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long room, she retreated, I am sure, full twenty yards 
backwards out of one. 

For me, I was also, unluckily, at the upper end of the 
room, looking at some portraits of founders, and one of 
Henry VIII in particular, from Holbein. However, as 
soon as I perceived what was going forward—backward, 
rather—I glided near the wainscot (Lady Charlotte, I 
should mention, made her retreat along the very middle 
of the room), and having paced a few ^eps backwards, 
topped short to recover, and, while I seemed examining 
some other portrait, disentangled my train from the heels 
of my shoes, and then proceeded a few Steps only more; and 
then observing the King turn another way, I slipped a yard 
or two at a time forwards; and hastily looked back, and then 
was able to go again according to rule, and in this manner, 
by slow and varying means, I at length made my escape. 

Miss Planta Stood upon less ceremony, and fairly ran off. 

Since that time, however, I have come on prodigiously, 
by constant pradice, in the power and skill of walking 
backwards, without tripping up my own heels, feehng my 
head giddy, or treading my train out of the plaits— 
accidents very frequent among novices in that business; 
and I have no doubt but that, in the course of a few months, 
I shall arrive at all possible perfedion in the true court 
retrograde motion. 

The last college we visited was Cardinal Wolsey’s^—an 
immense fabric. While roving about a very spacious 

apartment, Mr F- came behind me, and whispered 

that I might easily slip out into a small parlour, to rest a 
little while; almost everybody having taken some oppor¬ 
tunity to contrive themselves a little sitting but myself. 
I assured him, very truly, I was too little tired to make it 
worth while; but poor Miss Planta was so woefully fatigued 
that I could not, upon her account, refuse to be of the 
party. He conduded us into a very neat little parlour, 
belonging to the master of the college, and Miss Planta 
flung herself on a chair, half dead with weariness. 

^ Christ Church, however, was visited firSl (p. 139), 
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Mr F- was glad of the opportunity to sit for a 

moment also; for my part, I was quite alert. Alas! my 
dear Susan, ’tis my mind that is so weak, and so open to 
disorder; my body, I really find, when it is an independent 
person, very ftrong, and capable of much exertion without 
suffering from it. 

Mr F- now produced, from a paper repository 

concealed in his coat pocket, some apricots and bread, 
and insi^ed upon my eating; but I was not inclined to 
the repaft, and saw he was half famished himself; so was 
poor Miss Planta; however, he was so persuaded I mu§t 
both be as hungry and as tired as himself, that I was forced 
to eat an apricot to appease him. 

Presently, while we were in the mid§l of this regale, the 
door suddenly opened, and the Queen came in 1—^followed 
by as many attendants as the room would contain. 

Up wc all started, myself alone not discountenanced; 
for I really think it quite resped sufficient never to sit 
down in the royal presence, without aiming at having it 
supposed I have ^ood bolt upright ever since I have been 
admitted to it. 

Quick into our pockets was crammed our bread, and 
close into our hands was squeezed our fruit; by which I 
discovered that our appetites were to be supposed anni¬ 
hilated, at the same time that our strength was to be 
invincible. 

Very soon after this we were joined by the King, and in 
a few minutes we all paraded forth to the carriages, and 
drove back to Nuncham. 


Miss Burney to Mrs Phillips 

Augu^ 20. 

Has my dear Susan thought me quite dead?—not to 
write so long I and after such sweet converse as she has 
sent me. Oh, my beloved Susan, ’tis a refradory heart 
I have to deal with !—^it Struggles so hard to be sad—and 
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silent—and fly from you entirely, since it cannot fly 
entirely to you. I do aU I can to conquer it, to content it, 
to give it a ta^e and enjoyment for what is ^ill attainable; 
but at times I cannot manage it, and it seems absolutely 
indispensable to my peace to occupy myself in anything 
rather than in writing to the person moit dear to me upon 
earth! *Tis Strange—but such is the faft—^and I now da 
best when I get those who never heard of you, and who 
care not about me. . . . 

If to you alone I show myself in these dark colours, can 
you blame the plan that I have intentionally been forming 
—namely, to wean myself from myself—to lessen all my 
affe^ons — to curb ail my wishes — to deaden all my 
sensations? This design, my Susan, I formed so long ago 
as the first day my dear father accepted my offered appoint¬ 
ment: I thought that what demanded a complete new 
system of life required, if attainable, a new set of feelings 
for all enjoyment of new prospects, and for lessening 
regrets at what were quitted, or loSt. Such being my 
primitive idea, merely from my grief of separation, 
imagine but how it was Strengthened and confirmed when 
the interior of my position became known to me I—when 
I saw myself expefted by Mrs SchweUenberg, not to be 
her colleague, but her dependent deputy I not to be her 
visitor at my own option, but her companion, her humble 
companion, at her own command I This has given so 
new a charafter to jthe place I had accepted under such 
different auspices, that nothing but my horror of disap¬ 
pointing, perhaps displeasing, my ^careSt father, has 
deterred me, from the moment that I made this mortifying 
discovery, from soliciting his leave to resign. But oh I 
my Susan—kind, good, indulgent as he is to me, I have 
not the heart so cruelly to thwart his hopes—his views 
—^his happiness in the honours he conceived awaiting 
my so unsolicited appointment. The Queen, too, is afi 
sweetness, encouragement, and gracious goodness to me, 
and I cannot endure to complain to her or her old servant. 
You see, then, my situation; here I mu^t remain I The 
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die is cast, and that druggie is no more. To keep off 
every other, to support the loss of the dearer friends, and 
be^ society, and bear, in exchange, the tyranny, the 
exigeance, the ennui^ and attempted indignities of their greater 
contra^—this mu§t be my constant endeavour. . . . 


Dia^y resumed 

Thursday, October 5TH, was my first waiting at St 
James’s without Mrs Schwellenberg; and Mr and Mrs 
Locke came to me in my rooms, and at night they carried 
me to Tancred and Sigismunda.^ I saw also my father 
and my dear brother James.^ 

Friday, October 6th. Wc returned to Windsor 
without Mrs Schw^lenberg, who Stayed in town for her 
physician’s advice. The Queen went immediately to Mrs 
Delany; the Princess Royal came into my room. 

"I beg pardon,’ she cried, ‘for what I am going to say; 
I hope you will excuse my taking such a liberty with you— 
but, has nobody told you that the Queen is always used to 
have the jewel-box carried into her bedroom?’ 

‘ No, ma’am, nobody mentioned it to me. I brought it 
here because I have other things in it.’ 

‘I thought, when I did not see it in mamma’s room,’ 
cried she, ‘that nobody had told you of that custom, and 
so I thought I would come to you myself; I hope you will 
excuse it?’ 

You may believe how I thanked her, while I promised 
to take out my own goods and chattels, and have it con¬ 
veyed to its proper place immediately. I saw that she 
imagined the Queen might be displeased; and though I 
could never myself imagine that, for an omission of 

^ By James Thomson (1700-48). ^ 

* James Burney was in the navy, and had been with Captain Cook 
on his last voyage. He eventually attained the rank of rear-admiral. 
The reader will remember him as the friend of Charles Lamb. 
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ignorance, I felt the benevolence of her intention, and 
received it with great gratitude. 

‘My dear ma’am/ cried she, ‘I am sure I should be mo^ 
happy to do anything for you that should be in my power, 
always; and really Mrs Schwellenberg ought to have told 
you this,’ 

Afterwards I happened to be alone with this charming 
Princess and her sifter Elizabeth, in the Queen’s dressing- 
room. She then came up to me, and said: 

‘Now will you excuse me. Miss Burney, if I ask you the 
truth of something I have heard about you ? ’ 

‘Certainly, ma’am.’ 

‘ It’s such an odd thing, I don’t know how to mention 
it; but I have wished to ask you about it this great while. 
Pray is it really true that, in your illness la^ year, you 
coughed so violently that you broke the whalebone of 
your Stays in two?’ 

‘As nearly true as possible, ma’am; it actually split with 
the force of the almost convulsive motion of a cough that 
seemed loud and powerful enough for a giant. I could 
hardly myself bcHeve it was little I that made so formidable 
a noise.’ 

‘Well, I could not have given credit to it if I had not 
heard it from yourself! I wanted so much to know the 
truth, that I determined, at laSt, to take courage to ask you.’ 


No sooner did I find that my coadjutrix ceased to speak 
of returning to Windsor, and that I became, by that means, 
the presidentess of the dinner- and tea-table, than I formed 
a grand design—no other than to obtain to my own use 
the disposal of my evenings. 

From the time of tny entrance into this court, to that 
of which I am writing, I had never been informed that it 
was incumbent upon me to receive the King’s equerries 
at the tea-table; yet I observed that they always came to 
Mrs Schwellenberg, and that she expefled them so entirely 
as never to make tea till their arrival. Nevertheless, 
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nothing of that sort had ever been intimated to me, and I 
saw no necessity of falling into all her ways, without 
commands to that purpose: nor could I conclude that the 
King’s gentlemen would expedf from me either the same 
confinement, or readiness of reception, as had belonged 
to two invalid old ladies, glad of company, and without 
a single conncftion to draw them from home. 

The first week, however, of my presidency, my dear 

Mrs Delany, with Miss P-, came to dine and spend the 

rest of the day with me regularly; and though Mrs Delany 
was generally called away to the royal apartments, her 
niece always remained with me. This not only obviated 
all objeftions to the company of the equerries, but kept me 
at home naturally, and for my own society and visitors. 

I could not, however, but be Struck with a circumstance 
that showed me, in a rather singular manner, my tea¬ 
making seemed at once to be regarded as indispensable: 
this was no other than a constant summons, which John 
regularly brought me every evening, from these gentlemen, 
to acquaint me they were come upstairs to the tea-room, 
and waiting for me. 

I coriduded this would wear away by use, and therefore 
resolved to give it that chance. One evening, however, 
when, being quite alone, I was going to my loved resource, 
John, ere I could get out, hurried to me: ‘Ma’am, the 
gentlemen are come up, and they send their compliments, 
and they wait tea for you.’ 

‘Very well,’ was my answer to this rather cavalier 
summons, which I did not wholly admire; and I put on 
my hat and doak, when I was called to the Queen. She 
asked me whether I thought Mrs Delany could come to her, 
as she wished to see her? I offered to go instantly and 
inquire. 

‘But don’t tell her I sent you,’ cried the moSt considerate 
Queen, ‘leSt that should make her come when it may hurt 
her: fiind out how she is, before you mention me.’ 

I promised implicit obedience; and she mo& gradously 
called after me: 
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‘Will it hurt you. Miss Burney, to go—^is it a fine 
evening?’ 

I assured her it was. 

‘Well, put on your clogs, then, and take care/ was her 
kind injundhon. 

As I now knew I mu§t return myself, at any rate, I 
slipped into the tea-room before I set off. I found there 
Colonel Goldsworthy, looking quite glum, General Bude, 

Mr Fisher, Mr-Fisher, his brother, and Mr Blomberg, 

chaplain to the Prince of Wales. 

The moment I opened the door. General Bude presented 
Mr Blomberg to me, and Mr Fisher his brother; I told 
them, hazily, that I was running away to Mrs Dclany, 
but meant to return in a quarter of an hour, when I should 
be happy to have their company, if they could wait so 
long; but if they were hurried, my man should bring their 
tea. 

They all turned to Colonel Goldsworthy, who, as equerry 
in waiting, was considered as head of the party; but he 
seemed so choked with surprise and displeasure, that he 
could only mutter something too indiStindi to be heard, 
and bowed low and distantly. 

‘If Colonel Goldsworthy can command his time, 
ma’am,’ cried Mr Fisher, ‘we shall be mo§t happy to wait 
yours.’ 

General Bude said the same; the Colonel again silently 
and solemnly bowed, and I curtsied in the same manner 
and hurried away. 

Mrs Delany was not well; and I would not vex her with 
thf Queen’s kind wish for her. I returned, and sent in, 
by the page in waiting, my account: for the Queen was in 
the concert room, and I could not go to her. 

Neither would I seduce away Miss P- from her 

duty; I came back, therefore, alone, and was fain to make 
my part as good as I was able among my beaux. 

I found them all waiting. Colonel Goldsworthy 
received me with the same Stately bow, and a look so glum 
and disconcerted, that I instantly turned from him to meet 
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the soft countenance of the good Mr Fisher, who took a 
chair next mine, and entered into conversation with his 
usual intelligence and mildness. General Bade was chatty 
and well-bred, and the two Strangers wholly silent. 

I could not, however, but see that Colonel Goldsworthy 
grew less and less pleased. Yet what had I done? I had 
never been commanded to devote my evenings to him, 
and, if excused officially, surely there could be no private 
claim from cither his situation or mine. His displeasure 
therefore appeared to me so unjuSl, that I resolved to take 
not the smallest notice of it. He never once opened his 
mouth, neither to me nor to any one else. In this Strange 
manner we drank our tea. When it was over, he Still sat 
dumb; and Still I conversed with Mr Fj^her and General 
Bude, At length a prodigious hemming showed a 
preparation in the Colonel for a speech: it came forth 
with great difficulty, and moSt considerable hesitation. 

H am afraid, ma’am—I am afraid you—you—that is— 
tjj^at we are intruders upon you.^ 

‘N~o,’ answered I faintly; ‘why so?’ 

‘I am sure, ma’am, if we are—if you think—if we take 
too much liberty—I am sure I would not for the world!— 

I only—your commands—^nothing else-’ 

‘ Sir I ’ cried I, not understanding a word. 

‘I sec, ma’am, we only intrude upon you; however, you 
must excuse my juSt saying we would not for the world 
have taken such a liberty, though very sensible of the 
happiness of being allowed to come in for half an hour— 
which is the beSt half-hour of the whole day—but yet, if 

it was not for your own commands-’ 

‘What commands, sir?’ 

He grew Still more perplexed, and made at leaSl a dozen 
speeches to the same no purpose, before I could draw from 
him an^^hing explicit; aU of them listening silently the 
whole time, and myself invariably Staring. At laSt, a few 
words escaped him more intelligible. 

‘Your messages, ma’am, were what encouraged us to 
come.’ 
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‘And pray, sir, do tell me what messages? I am very 
happy to see you, but I never sent any messages at all T 

‘Indeed, ma’am 1’ cried he, Staring in his turn; ‘why 
your servant, little John there, came rapping at our door, 
at the equerry room, before we had well swallowed our 
dinner, and said: “My lady is waiting tea, sir.”’ 

I was quite confounded. I assured him it was an entire 
fabrication of my servant’s, as I had never sent, nor even 
thought of sending him, for I was going out. 

‘Why to own the truth, ma’am,’ cried he, brightening 
up, ‘I did really think it a little odd to send for us in that 
hurry—^for we got up direftiy from table, and said, if the 
lady is waiting, to be sure we muSt not keep her; and then 
—when we came—to juSt peep in, and say you were going 
out I ’ 

How intolerable an impertinence in John I—it was 
really no wonder the poor Colonel was so glum. 

Again I repeated my ignorance of this Step; and he then 
said: ‘ Why, ma’am, he comes to us regularly every after¬ 
noon, and says his lady is waiting; and we are very glad 
to come, poor souls that we are, with no rest all the live¬ 
long day but what we get in this good room!—but then— 
to come, and see ourselves only intruders—and to find 
you are going out, after sending for us! ’ 

I could scarce find words to express my amazement at 
this communication. I cleared myself instantly from having 
any the smallest knbwledge of John’s proceedings, and 
Colonel Goldsworthy soon recovered all his spirits and 
good humour, when he was satisfied he had not designedly 
been treated with such Strange and unmeaning inconsistency. 
He rejoiced exceedingly that he had spoken out, and I 
thanked him for his frankness, and the evening concluded 
very amicably. 

The evening after, I invited Miss P-, determined 

to spend it entirely with my beaux, in order to wholly 
explain away this impertinence. Colonel Goldsworthy 
now made me a thousand apologies for having named the 
matter to me at all. I assured him I was extremely glad 
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he had afforded me an opportunity of clearing it. In the 
course of the discussion, I mentioned the constant summons 
brought me by John every afternoon. He lifted up his 
hands and eyes, and protested moSt solemnly he had never 
sent a single one. 

H vow, ma’am,’ cried the Colonel, ‘I would not have 
taken such a liberty on any account; though all the com¬ 
fort of my life, in this house, is one half-hour in a day 
spent in this room. After all one’s labours, riding, and 
walking, and Standing, and bowing—what a life it is! 
Well, it’s honour I that’s one comfort 1 it’s all honour I 
royal honour!—one has the honour to Stand till one has 
not a foot left; and fo ride till one’s Stiff, and to walk till 
one’s ready to drop—and then one makes one’s lowest 
bow, d’ye sec, and blesses one’s self with joy for the 
honour I ’ 

This is his Style of rattle, when perfe6ily at his ease, 
pleased with every individual in his company, and com¬ 
pletely in good humour. But the moment he sees any 
one that he fears or dislike^s, he assumes a look of glum 
distance and suUcnness, and will not utter a word, scarcely 
even in answer. He is warmly and faithfully attached to 
the King and all the Royal Fanuly, yet his favourite theme, 
in his very beSt moods, is complaint of his attendance, 
and murmuring at all its ceremonials. This, however, is 
merely for sport and oddity, for he is a man of fortune, 
and would certainly relinquish his poSt if it were not to 
his taSte. 

His account of his own hardships and sufferings here, 
in the discharge of his duty, is truly comic. *How do you 
like it, ma’am?’ he says to me, ‘though it’s hardly fair 
to ask you yet, because you know almost nothing of the 
joys of this sort of life. But wait till November and De¬ 
cember, and then you ’ll get a pretty taSte of them I Running 
along in these cold passages; then bursting into rooms fit 
to bake you; then back again into all these agreeable pufis 1 
Bless us 1 I believe in my heart there’s wind enough in 
these passages to carry a man of warl And there you ’ll 
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have your share, ma’am, I promise you that I You ’ll get 
knocked up in three days, take my word for that.’ 

I begged him not to progno^cate so much evil for me. 

‘Oh, ma’am, there’s no help for it I ’ cried he; ‘you won’t 
have the hunting, to be sure, nor amusing yourself with 
wading a foot and a half through the dirt, by way of a little 
pleasant walk, as we poor equerries do 1 It’s a wonder 
to me we outlive the fir^ month. But the agreeable puffs 
of the passages you wiU have juft as completely as any of 
us. Let’s see, how many blafts muft you have every time 
you go to the Queen? Firft, one upon your opening 
your door; then another, as you get down the three fteps 
from it, which are exposed to the wind from the garden 
doo^ downftairs; then a third, as you turn the corner to 
enter the passage: then you come plump upon another from 
the hall door; then comes another, ht to knock you down, as 
you turn to the upper passage; then, juft as you turn to¬ 
wards the Queen’s room, comes another; and laft, a whiff 
from the King’s ftairs, enough to blow you half a mile 
off!’ 

‘Mere healthy breezes,’ I cried, and assured him I did 
not fear them. 

‘Stay till Chriftmas,’ cried he, with a threatening air, 
‘only ftay till then, and let’s see what you ’ll say to them; 
you ’ll be laid up as sure as fate! You may take my word 
for that. One thing, however, pray let me caution you 
about—don’t go to early prayers in November; if you do, 
that will completely kill you! Oh, ma’am, you know 
nothing yet of all these matters!—only pray, jolang apart, 
let me have the honour juft to advise you this one thing, 
or else it’s all over with you, I do assure you! ’ 

It was in vain I begged him to be more merciful in his 
prophecies; he failed not, every night, to adminiftcr to me 
the same pleasant anticipations. 

‘When the Princesses,’ cried he, ‘used to it as they arc, 
get regularly knocked up before this business is over, 
off they drop, one by one: firft the Queen deserts us; then 
Princess Elizabeth is done for; then Princess Royal begins 
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coughing; then Princess Augusta gets the snuffles; and 
all the poor attendants, my poor sister at their head, drop 
off, one after another, like so many snuffs of candles: till 
at last, dwindle, dwindle, dwindle—not a soul goes to the 
chapel but the King, the parson, and myself; and there we 
thtee freeze it out together! ’ 

One evening, when he had been out very late hunting 
with the King, he assumed so doleful an air of weariness, 

that had not Miss P- exerted her utmost powers to 

revive him, he would not have uttered a word the whole 
night; but when once brought forward, he gave us more 
entertainment than ever, by relating his hardships. 

‘After all the labours,’ cried he, ‘of the chase, all the 
riding, the trotting, the galloping, the leaping, the—with 
your favour, ladies, I beg pardon, I was going to say a 
Strange word, but the—the perspiration—and—and all 
that—after being wet through over head, and soused 
through under feet, and popped into ditches, and jerked 
over gates, what lives we do lead I Well, it’s all honour I 
that’s my only comfort 1 Well, after all this, fagging 
away like mad from eight in the morning to five or six 
in the afternoon, home we come, looking like so many 
drowned rats, with not a dry thread about us, nor a morsd 
within us—sore to the very bone, and forced to smile all 
the time I and then, after all this, what do you think 
follows? “Here, Goldsworthy,” cries his Majesty: so 
up I comes to him, bowing profoundly, and my hair 
dripping down to my shoes; “Goldsworthy,” cries his 
Majesty. “ Sir,” says I, smiling agreeably, with the rheuma¬ 
tism juft creeping all over me I but ftill, expefiing something 
a Uttlc comfortable, I wait patiently to know his gracious 
pleasure, and then, “ Here, Goldsworthy, I say! ” he cries, 
“will you have a little barley water?” Barley water in 
such a plight as that! Fine compensation for a wet 
jacket, trffly 1—barley water I I never heard of such a thing 
in my life I Barley water after a whole day’s hard hunting I ’ 
*And pray did you drink it?’ 

‘I drink it? Drink barley water? No, no; not come 
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to that neither I But there it was, sure enough!—^in a 
jug fit for a sick room; juft such a thing as you put upon 
a hob in a chimney, for some poor miserable soul that 
keeps his bed! juft such a thing as that! And, ‘‘Here, 
Goldsworthy,” says his Majefty, “here’s the barley 
water! ” ’ 

‘And did the King drink it himself?’ 

‘Yes, God bless his Majefty! but I was too humble a 
subjeS to do the same as the King I Barley water, quoth 
I! Hal ha!—a fine treat truly! Heaven defend me! 
I’m not come to that, neither! bad enough, too, but not 
so bad as that.’ 

November ist. We began this month by fteadily 
settling ourselves at Kew, Miss Planta, Miss Gomme, 
Mdlle Montmoulin, and Mr de Luc,^ and Mrs Cheveley. 
Miss Goldsworthy resided at the Princess Elkabeth’s 
house on Kew Green. 

November 5TH. Mr Fisher read the service to us this 
morning, which was Sunday; and I muft now tell you the 
manner of its being performed, which is rather singular, 
and, I suppose, only Royal. 

ITiere is no private chapel at Kew Lodge: the King and 
Queen, consequently, except by accident, as now, never 
pass the Sabbath there. The form, therefore, ftands 
thus: Their Majefties and the five Princesses go into an 
inner room by themselves, furnished with hassocks, etc., 
like their closet at church: by the door of this room, 
though not within it, ftands the clergyman at his desk: 
and here were assembled Mrs Delany, Mr and Mrs Smelt, 
Miss Goldsworthy, Miss Gomme, Miss Planta, Mdlle 
Montmoulin, M. de Luc, and I; the pages were all arranged 
at the end of the room; and, in an outer apartment, were 
summoned all the servants, in rows, according to their 
ftations. 

^ A Swiss gentleman in the service of the Queen, in which capacity 
he had the honour of reading Cecilia to her, though, as Fanny declared 
with some exaggeradon, he could * hardly speak four words of 
English.' 
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November 6th. This morning happened my first 
disgrace of being too late for the Queen—this noon, 
rather; for in a morning ’tis a disaster that has never arrived 
to this moment. 

The affair thus came to pass. I walked for some time 
early in Kew gardens, and then called upon Mrs Smelt. 
I there heard that the King and Queen were gone, privately, 
to Windsor, to the Lodge: probably for some papers they 
could not entrust with a messenger. Mr Smelt, therefore, 
proposed taking this opportunity for showing me Rich¬ 
mond gardens, offering to be my security that I should 
have full time. I accepted the proposal with pleasure, 
and we set out upon our expedition. 

He saw me safe to the Lodge, and there took his leave: 
and I was going leisurely upstairs, when I met the Princess 
Amelia and Mrs Cheveley; and while I was playing with 
the little Princess, Mrs Cheveley announced to me that 
the Queen had been returned some time, and that I had 
been sent for immediately. 

Thunderstruck at this intelligence, I hastened to her 
dressing-room; when I opened the door, I saw she was 
having her hair dressed. To add to my confusion, the 
Princess AuguSta, Lady Effingham, and Lady Frances 
Howard were all in the room. 

I Stood Still at the door, not knowing whether to ad¬ 
vance, or wait a new summons. In what a new situation 
did I feel myself I—and how did I long to give way to my 
first impulse, and run back to my own room 1 

In a minute or two, the Queen, not a little dryly, said: 
‘Where have you been. Miss Burney?^ 

I told her my tale—that hearing she was gone to 
Windsor, I had been walking in Richmond gardens with 
Mr Smelt. 

She said no more, and I Stood behind her chair. The 
Princess and the two ladies were seated. 

What republican feelings were rising in my breaSt, till 
she softened them down again, when presently, in a voice 
changed from that dryness which had wholly disconcerted 
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me, to its natural tone, she condescended to ask me to 
look at Lady Frances Howard’s gown, and see if it was not 
very pretty. 

This made a dutiful subjedi: of me again in a moment. 
Yet I felt a discomposure all day, that determined me 
upon using the severed caution to avoid such a surprise 
for the future. *The Windsor journey having been merely 
upon business, had been more brief than was believed 
possible. 

When I left the Queen, I was told that Mrs Delany was 
waiting for me in the parlour. What a pleasure and relief 
to me to run to that dear lady, and relate to her my mis¬ 
chance, and its circumstances! Mr Smelt soon joined 
us there; he was shocked at the accident; and I saw 
Strongly by his manner hgw much more seriously such a 
matter was regarded, than any one, unused to the inside 
of a Court, could possibly imagine. 

This discovery added not much to my satisfadHon—on 
the contrary, I think from that time 1 did not, till long, 
long after, see noonday approach, without the extremeSt 
^ nervousness, if not entirely prepared for my summons. 

Windsor, Dec. 25TH. The Queen presented me this 
morning with two pieces of black Stuff, very prettily 
embroidered, for shoes. These little tokens of favour, 
she has a manner all her own, in its grace and elegance, 
of bestowing. 

The next day the equerries and Miss P-came to tea. 

Colonel Goldsworthy was in one of his moSt facetious 
humours, and invited us to supper at his house in town, 
giving a really comic account of his way of life, the great 
power of his domestics, their luxurious manner of living, 
and the ascendancy they had gained over their master. 

Mrs Smelt was to be the head lady, he said, of the party, 

to which she readily agreed. Miss P-made inquiries 

into every particular of the entertainment he was to give 
us; and he uttered a very solemn charge to her, not to 
offend one of his maids, an elderly person, so extremely 
tenacious of her authority, that she frequently took up a 
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poker, and ran furiously about with it, after any of her 
fellow - servants who thwarted her will* To me also 
he gave a similar charge: ‘I have a poor old soul of a 
man, ma’am,’ says he, ‘that does his business very well 
for such a forlorn poor fellow as me; but now, when you 
want a glass of wine or so, don’t be in too great a hurry 
with him—that’s all I beg; don’t frighten him, poor fellow, 
with calling to him ha^y, or angrily, or that—^for if you 
once do that he won’t know a single thing he says or does 
all the rest of the time 1—he ’ll quite lose his wits at a Stroke I ’ 

Someone now by chance named Mrs Ariana Egerton, 

the bedchamber woman; and Miss P-said she now sent 

in her name in that manner, as she muSl no longer be 
called Miss, from her present office. 

‘Mrs what?’ cried Colonel Goldsworthy, ‘Mrs Ariana? 
what name is that?’ 

‘Why, it’s her name,’ said Miss P-; ‘she writes it 

upon her cards.’ 

‘Ariana?’ repeated he, ‘I never heard the like in my life I 
Why I no more believe—what wiQ these folks tell us next I 
It’s nobody’s name under the sun, I ’ll be bound for it. 
All the world put together shan’t make me believe it. 
Ariana, forsooth! why it mu§t be a nickname! depend 
upon it it’s nothing else. There, at my poor miserable 
bachelor’s cell in the Mews, I’ve got a boy that says his 
name is Methusalem; he comes from Windsor, tool 
Heaven help the poor people I if they are but near a court, 
it turns their heads dire(Sfiy. I had the boy only out of the 
Stable, juSt by the bottom of the garden, yet he told me 
his name was Methusalem! A likely matter, truly! ha I 
ha! I ’ll be sworn his name is no other than Jack I ’ 

‘Pray,’ cried I, ‘what do you call him for short?’ 

‘Why, ma’am, that was a great difficulty to me at first: 
I’d have called him Me, for shortest, but I thought the 
people would all laugh, and say: “Ah, poor gentleman, it’s 
all over with him now! he’s calling himself when he wants 
his man,” and then I thought of Thusy. Thusy sounds 
soft and pretty enough; but I thought it is like a woman’s 
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name—Susy; to be sure, thinks I, they’ll all suppose I 
mean one of the maids; and then again, “Ah,” say they, 
“the poor gentleman’s certainly cracked I nothing else 
would make him behave so comical I ” And then I thought 
of Lem. But it’s quite too much for me to settle such a 
set of hard long names! ’ 

In this manner he ran on, till General Bud6 reminded 
him it was time they should appear in the concert room. 

‘Aye,’ cried he, relu(9:anTtIy, ‘now for the fiddlers I 
There I go, plant myself against the side of the chimney, 
§land fir§t on one foot, then on the other, hear over and 
over again all that fine squeaking, and then fall faft asleep, 
and escape by mere miracle from flouncing down plump 
in all their faces I ’ 

‘What would the Queen say if you did that?’ 

‘Oh, ma’am, the Queen would know nothing of the 
matter; she’d only suppose it some old double bass that 
tumbled.’ 

‘Why, could not she see what it was?’ 

‘Oh, no, ma’am, we are never in the room with the 
Queen I that’s the drawing-room, beyond, where the 
Queen sits; we go no farther than the fiddling room. As 
to the Queen, we don’t see her week after week some¬ 
times. The King, indeed, comes there to us, between 
whiles, though that’s all as it happens,'now Price is gone. 
He used to play at backgammon with Price.’ 

‘Then what do you do there?’ 

‘ Ju§t what I tell you—^nothing at all, but Stand as furni¬ 
ture I But the worst is, sometimes, when my poor eye- 
peepers are not quite closed, I look to the music books 
to see what’s coming; and thfere I read Chorus of Virffnsx 
so then, when they begin, I look about me. A chorus of 
virgins, indeed 1 Why, there’s nothing but ten or a 
dozen fiddlers 1 Not a soul beside 1 It’s as true as I’m 
alive 1 So then, when we’ve Stood supporting the 
chimney-piece about two hours, why then, if I’m not 
called upon, I shuffle back out of the room, make a pro¬ 
found bow to the harpsichord, and I’m off.’ 
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Friday, December 29TH. This day, by long arrange¬ 
ment, I expe6^ed to receive a visit from my father. He 
had engaged himself to me for three days, and was to reside 
at Mrs Delany’s, 

I acquainted the Queen with my hopes, which she heard 
with the mo^ pleased expression of approbation. She 
told them to the King, who inquired, with an air of real 
satisfa6Hon in my happiness, when he would come? 

At three o’clock our deare§l Padre arrived—well, gay, 
and sweet—and we spent near two hours wholly alone, 
and truly happy. 

At dinner the party was enlarged by the presence of Mrs 
Delany and Mr Smelt; to these were added the lovely and 

lively Miss P-, the gentle Mile Montmoulin, and the 

friendly Miss Planta. 

My dear father was the principal object to all, and he 
seemed to enjoy himself, and to be enjoyed throughout. 

We returned to my own apartment to our coffee, and 
the two governess ladies retired; and then came the King 
for Mrs Delany; and not for that solely, though ostensibly, 
for his behaviour to my father proved his desire to see and 
converse with him. 

He began immediately upon musical matters, and 
entered into a discourse upon them with the moSt animated 
wish of both hearing and communicating his sentiments; 
and my dear father was perfedtly ready to meet his advances. 
No one, at all used to the Court etiquettes, could have seen 
him without smiling; he was so totally unacquainted with 
the forms usually observed in the Royal presence, and so 
regardless or thoughtless of acquiring them, that he moved, 
spoke, aded, and debated, precisely with the same ease 
and freedom that he would have used to any other gentle¬ 
man whom he had accidentally met. 

A certain flutter of spirits, which always accompanies 
these interviews, even with those who are leaft awed by 
them, put my dear father off the guard which is the cus¬ 
tomary assistant upon these occasions, of watching what 
is done by those already initiated in these royal ceremonies; 
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highly gratified by the openness and good humour of the 
King, he was all energy and spirit, and pursued every 
topic that was Started, till he had satisfied himself upon it, 
and Started every topic that occurred to him, whether the 
King was ready for another or not. 

While the reSt, retreating towards the wainscot, formed 
a distant and respeftful circle, in which the King alone 
moves, this dear father came forward into it himself, and, 
wholly bent upon pursuing whatever theme was begun, 
followed the King when he moved away, and came for¬ 
ward to meet his Steps when he moved back; and while 
the rest waited his immediate address ere they ventured 
to speak a word, he began and finished, sustained or 
dropped, renewed or declined, every theme that he pleased, 
without consulting anything but his feelings and under¬ 
standing. 

This vivacity and this nature evidently pleased the King, 
whose good sense instantly distinguishes what is uncon¬ 
scious from what is disrespeftful; and his Stay in the room, 
which I believe was an hour, and the perfeft good humour 
with which he received as well as returned the sprightly 
and informal sallies of my father, were proofs the moft 
convincing of his approbation. 

December 30TH. This morning my dear father carried 
me to Dr Herschel.^ This great and very extraordinary man 
received us with almost open arms. He is very fond of 
my father, who is one of the Council of the Royal Society 
this year, as well as himself, and he has much invited me 
when we have met at the Lodge or at Mr de Luc’s. 

At this time of day there was nothing to see but his 
instruments: those, however, are curiosities suifficient. 
His immense new telescope, the largest ever conStrufted, 
will Still, I fear, require a year or two more for finishing, 
but I hope it will then reward his labour and ingenuity 
by the new views of the heavenly bodies, and their motions, \ 
which he flatters himself will be procured by it. Already, 

1 Sir Frederick William Hcrschcl (1758-1822). He discovered the 
‘Georgium Sidus* (Uranus) in 1781. He was now living at Slough. 
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with that he has now in use, he has discovered fifteen 
hundred universes! How many more he may find who 
can conj^Efure ? The moon, too, which seems his favourite 
object, has already afforded him two volcanoes; and his 
own planet, the Georgium Sidus, has now shown two 
satellites. From such a man what may not agronomy 
exped:, when an inftrument superior in magnitude to any 
ever yet made, and conftruded wholly by himself or under 
his own eye, is the vehicle of his observation ? 

By the invitation of Mr Herschel, I now took a walk 
which will sound to you rather Grange; it was through 
his telescope! and it held me quite upright, and without 
the least inconvenience; so would it have done had I been 
dressed in feathers and a bell hoop—such is its circum¬ 
ference. 

Tuesday, January i6th, 1787 , was the day appointed 
for removing to town for the winter; from which time 
we were only to come to Windsor for an occasional day 
or two every week. 

I saw my dear father the next morning, who gave me 
a poem on the Queen’s birthday, to present. It was very 
pretty; but I felt very awkward in offering it to her, as it was 
from so near a relation, and without any particular reason 
or motive; 

A chance question this night from the Queen, whom I 
now again attended as usual, fortunately relieved me 
from my embarrassment about the poem. She inquired 
of me if my father was Still writing. ‘A little,’ I answered, 
and the next morning, 

Thursday, January i8th, when the birthday was 
kept, I found her all sweetness and serenity; mumbled out 
my own httle compliment, which she received as gra¬ 
ciously as if she had understood and heard it; and then, 
when she was dressed, I followed her through the great 
rooms, to get rid of the wardrobe woman, and there, taking 
the poem from my pocket, I said; *I told your Majesty 
yesterday that my father had written a littk \—and here— 
the little is 1 ’ 
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She took it from me with a smile and a curtsy, and I 
ran off. She never has named it since; but she has spoken 
of my father with much sweetness and complacency. 
The modeft dignity of the Queen, upon all subje£b of 
panegyric, is truly royal and noble. 

I had now, the second time, the ceremony of being 
entirely new dressed. I then went to St James’s, where 
the Queen gave very gracious approbation of my gewgaws, 
and called upon the King to bestow the same; which his 
constant good humour makes a matter of great ease to him. 

The Queen’s dress, being for her own birthday, was 
extremely simple, the ^yle of dress considered. The 
King was quite superb, and the Princesses Augu^ and 
Elhsabeth were ornamented with much brilliancy. 

Not only the Princess Royal was missed at this exhibi¬ 
tion, but also the Prince of Wales. He wrote, however, 
his congratulations to the Queen, though the coldness 
then subsi^ng between him and his Majefty occasioned 
his absence from Court. I fear it was severely felt by 
his Royal mother, though she appeared composed and 
content. 

The two Princesses spoke very kind words, also, about 
my frippery on this fe^val; and Princess Augusta laid her 
positive commands upon me that I should change my 
gown before I went to the Lord Chamberlain’s box, where 
only my head could be seen. The counsel proved as 
useful as the consideration was amiable. s 

When the Queen was attired, the Duchess of AncaSter 
was admitted to the dressing-room, where she ^yed, in 
conversation with their Majesties and the Princesses, till 
it was time to summon the bedchamber women. During 
this, I had the office of holding the Queen’s train. I knew, 
for me, it was a great honour, yet it made me feel, once 
more, so like a mute ^ upon the ftage, that I could scarce 
believe myself only performing my own real charader. 

Mrs Stainforth and I had some time to ^nd upon the 
ftairs before the opening of the doors. We joined Mrs 
^ i.c. a ‘super.* 
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Fielding and her daughters, and all entered together, but 
the crowd parted us; they all ran on, and got in as they 
could, and I remained alone by the door. They soon 
found me out, and made signs to me, which I saw not, 
and then they sent me messages that they had kept room 
for me ju^ by them. I had received orders from the 
Queen to go out at the end of the second country dance; 
I thought, therefore, that as I now was seated by the door, 
I had better be content, and Stay where I could make my 
exit in a moment, and without trouble or di^urbance. 

The sight which called me to that spot perfe6i:ly answered 
all my expeftations: the air, manner, and countenance of 
the Queen, as she goes round the circle, are truly graceful 
and engaging: I thought I could underhand, by the motion 
of her lips, and the expression of her face, even at the 
height and diftance of the Chamberlain’s box, the gracious 
and pleasant speeches she made to all whom she ap¬ 
proached. With my glass, you know, I can see ju§t as 
other people sec with the naked eye. 

The Princesses looked extremely lovely, and the whole 
court was in the utmo^ splendour. 

At the appointed moment I slipped through the door 
. . . and I passed, alone and quietly, to Mr Rhamus’s 
apartment, which was appropriated for the company to 
wait in. Here I desired a servant I met with to call my 
man: he was not to be found. I went down the stairs, 
and made tjiem call him loud, by my name; all to no 
purpose. Then the chairmen were called, but called also 
in vain! 

What to do I knew not; though I was ^11 in a part of 
the palace, it was separated by many courts, avenues, 
passages, and alleys, from the Queen’s or my own apart¬ 
ments ; and though I had so lately passed them, I could not 
remember the way, nor at that late hour could I have 
walked, dressed as I then was, and the ground wet with 
recent rain, even if I had had a servant; I had therefore 
ordered the chair allotted me for these days; but chair 
and chairmen and footmen were alike out of the way. 
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My fright le^ the Queen should wait for me was very 
serious. I believe there are ftate apartments through 
which she passes, and therefore I had no chance to know 
when she retired from the ball-room. Yet could I not 
§tir, and was forced to return to the room whence I came, 
in order to wait for John, that I might be out of the way 
of the cold winds which infected the hall. 

I now found a young clergyman standing by the fire. 

I suppose my anxiety was visible, for he in^antly inquired 
if he could assist me. I declined his offer, but walked up 
and down, making frequent questions about my chair 
and John. 

He then very civilly said: ‘You seem distressed, ma’am; 
would you permit me the honour to see for your chair, or, 
if it is not come, as you seem hurried, would you truSt me 
to see you home?’ 

I thanked him, but could not accept his services. He 
was sorry, he said, that I refused him, but could not 
wonder, as he was a Stranger. I made some apologmng ~ 
answer, and remained in that unpleasant situation till, at 
length, a hackney-chair was procured me. My new ac¬ 
quaintance would take no denial to handing me to the chair. 
When I got in, I told the men to carry me to the palace. 

‘We are there now!’ cried they; ‘what part of the 
palace?’ 

I was now in a distress the moSt extraordinary: I really 
knew not my own direction! I had always gone to my 
apartment in a chair, and had been carried by chairmen 
officially appointed; and, except that it was in St James’s 
Palace, I knew nothing of my own situation, 

‘Near the park,’ I told them, and saw my new esquire 
look utterly amazed at me. 

‘Ma’am,’ said he, ‘half the palace is in the park!’ 

‘I don’t know how to direft,’ cried I, in the greatest 
embarrassment; ‘but it is somewhere between Pall Mall 
and the Park.’ 

‘I know where the lady lives well enough,’ cried one of 
the chairmen; ‘’tis in St James’s Street.’ 
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‘No, no,' cried I, ‘’tis in St James’s Palace.’ 

‘ Up with the chair 1 ’ cried the other man; ‘ I know be§t 
—’tis in South Audley Street; I know the lady well 
enough.’ 

Think what a situation at the moment I I found they 
had both been drinking the Queen’s health till they knew 
not what they said, and could with difficulty §tand. Yet 
they Lifted me up, and though I called in the moft terrible 
fright to be let out, they carried me down the Steps. 

I now actually screamed for help, believing they would 
carry me off to South Audley Street; and now my good 
genius, who had waited patiently in the crowd, forcibly 
Stopped the chairmen, who abused him violently, and 
opened the door himself, and I ran back to the hall% 

He begged me to go again upstairs, but my apprehension 
about the Queen prevented me. I knew she was to have 
nobody but me, and that her jewels, though few, were to 
be entrusted back to the Queen’s house to no other ha\ids. 
I must, I said, go, be it in what manner it might. All I 
could devise was to summon Mr Rhamus, the page. I 
had never seen him, but my attendance upon the Queen 
would be an apology for the application, and I determined 
to put myself under his immediate protedrion, 

Mr Rhamxis was nowhere to be found; he was already 
supposed to be gone to the Queen’s house, to wait the 
arrival of his Majesty. This news redoubled my fear; and 
now my new acquaintance desired me to employ him in 
making inquiries for me as to the dire£lion I wanted. 

It was almost ridiculous, in the midst of my distress, to 
be thus at a loss for an address to myself I I felt averse to 
speaking my name amongSt so many listeners, and only 
told him he would much oblige me by finding out a 
direftion to Mrs Haggerdorn’s rooms. 

He went upstairs; and returning, said he could now 
diredi the chairmen, if I did not fear trusting them. 

I did fear—I even shook with fear—yet my horror of 
disappointing the Queen upon such a night prevailed 
over all my reludlancc, and I ventured once more into the 
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chair, thanking this excellent Samaritan, and begging him 
to give the diredtion very particularly. 

We next came to a court where we were stopped by the 
sentinels. They said they had orders not to admit any 
hackney chairs. The chairmen vowed they would make 
way; I called out aloud to be set down; the sentinels said 
they would run their bayonets through the first man that 
attempted to dispute their orders. I then screamed out 
again to be set down, and my new and good friend per¬ 
emptorily forced them to Stop, and opening the door with 
violence, offered me his arm, saying: ‘You had better 
trust yourself with me, ma’am I ’ 

Most thankfully I now accepted what so fruitlessly I had 
declined, and I held by his arm, and we walked on together 
—but neither of us knew whither, nor the right way from 
the wrong! It was really a terrible situation. 

The chairmen followed us, clamorous for money, and 
full of abuse. They demanded half a crown; my com¬ 
panion refused to listen to such an imposition: my shaking 
hand could find no purse, and I begged him to pay them 
what they asked, that they might leave us. He did; and 
when they were gone, I shook less, and was able to pay 
that one part of the debt I was now contra6Hng. 

We wandered about, heaven knows where, in a way the 
most alarming and horrible to myself imaginable; for I 
never knew where I was. It was midnight—^I concluded 
the Queen waiting for me. It was wet. My head was 
full dressed. I was under the care of a total Stranger; 
and I knew not which side to take, wherever we came. 
Inquiries were in vain. The sentinels alone were in sight, 
and they are so continually changed that they knew no 
more of Mrs Haggerdorn than if she had never resided 
here. 

At length I spied a door open, and I begged to enter it at 
a venture, for information. Fortunately a person Stood in 
the passage who instantly spoke to me by my name; I never 
heard that sotind with more glee. To me he was a Stranger, 
but I suppose he had seen me in some of the apartments. 
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I begged him to direft me Straight to the Queen’s rooms. 
He did; and I then took leave of my moSt humane new 
friend, with a thousand acknowledgments for his bene¬ 
volence and services. 

Was it not a Strange business? I can never say what an 
agony of fright it coSt me at the time, nor ever be suffi¬ 
ciently gratrful for the kind assistance so providentially 
afforded me. 

I found myself juSt in time; and I desired immediately 
to speak with Mr Nicolay, the page, of whom I requested 
a dire6Hon to my own rooms. 

Saturday, Jan. 2oth. To-day began our short weekly 
visits for the winter to Windsor. I travelled with Mr 
Turbulent,^ and with him only. He says that he and his 
lady were acquainted with our Step-siSter, Mrs Rishton, 
at Geneva; and I have some idea that you and I once saw 
him. He speaks English pcrfeftly well. Do you remem¬ 
ber our hearing a younger siSter of his wife sing a fine 
French air, with all true French cadenzas? 

The journey was rather awkward. - To be three hours 
and a half t6te-a-t^te with a person so little known to 
me, and of whom I had been unable to form any precise 
opinion, while Still in a feeble State of health, and Still 
feebler of spirits, was by no means desirable; and yet 
the less as there was something in the uncertainty of 
my notions that led me to fear him, though I knew not 
cxaftly why. 

The conversation that ensued did not remove these 
difficulties: wholly brought on and supported by himself, 
the subjeds were juSt such as I leaSt wish to discuss with 
him —religion and morality. 

With respeft to morality, his opinions seemed upon 
rather too large a scale for that perfeft measurement which 
suited my more circumscribed ideas. Nothing faulty 
fell from him, but much was thrown out that, though not 

^ In this, as in certain other instances, the name is fictitious. Mr 
* Turbulent* was French reader to the Queen. He was a clergyman, 
and his real name was Charles de GuiffiardiCtc. 
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positively censurable, had far better never be uttered. 
He again revived the subje6i: of Madame de Genlis again 
I defended her, and again, while he palliated all the wrong 
with which he charged her, he chose to disbelieve the 
seriousness of my assertions in her favour. True, how¬ 
ever, it is, I do believe her innocent of all crime but 
indiscretion, and of that I know not how to dear her, 
since to nothing softer can I attribute the grounds upon 
which so much calumny has been raised. I imagine her, 
and so I told him, to have fallen at an early and inex¬ 
perienced period into designing and depraved hands, and 
not to have been able, from cruel and digressed circum- 
^ances, to give up the unworthy prote&ion of a profligate 
patron, though her continuing under it has Stained her 
fair fame for evermore! Perhaps her husband, himself 
worthless, would not permit her—^perhaps she feared 
the future ruin of her two children—perhaps, in a country 
such as France, she did not, in that first youth, dare even to 
think of relinquishing the proteftion of a Prince of the 
blood. She was only fifteen when she was married—she 
told me that herself. How hard do I think her lot, to fall 
into hands she muSt ever have despised, and so to be 
entangled in them as not to dare show to the world, in 
the only way the world would believe her, the abhorrence 
of her mind to the charader of her patron, by quitting a 
roof under which she could not live without censure I 

The subjeft, however, was so nice, it was difficult to 
discuss, and I wished much to avoid it, since there was so 
much that I could not explain without apparent concessions 
againft my own case, which he instantly seized, and treated 
as aftual concurrences. He praised her as much as I 
praised her myself, and I found he admired her with as 
sincere a warmth; but, though we agreed thus far, and yet 
farther, in thinking all that might be wrong in her was 
venial, we differed moft essentially in our opinions of 

^ Madame de Genlis (1746-1830), novelist and writer of memoirs, 
had already been mentioned in a discussion on female virtue. Fanny 
later saw reason to alter her opinion of the lady's charaftcr. 
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what that wrong might be. He thought her positively 
fallen, yet with circum^ances claiming every indulgence. 
I thought her positively saved, yet with circum^ances 
authorizing suspicion. 

I tried what was possible to fly from this disquisition, 
but I found I had one to deal with not easy to control. 
He kept it up, forcibly and Readily, till I was compelled 
to be silent to his assertions, from want of proof beyond 
opinion for answering them. 

He then proceeded to a general vindication of the vi^iims 
to such sort of situations, in which I could by no means 
concur; but when I resided he Partied me by naming as 
individuals amongft them some charadiers of whom I had 
conceived far superior notions. I heard him quite with 
grief, and I will not write their names. I cannot look 
upon him as a detra£lor, and I saw him by no means severe 
in his exa61ions from female virtue. I gave, therefore, and 
give implicit credit to his information, tl^ough I gave not, 
and give not, any to his inferences and general comments. 

‘Depend upon it,’ said he, ‘with whatever prejudice, 
and even ju§l prejudice, you may look upon these fallen 
chara61ers at large, and considered in a class, you will 
generally find them, individually, amongSl the moft amiable 
of your sex—I had almost said amongst the mo§t virtuous 
—but amongst those who possess the greater virtues, 
though not every virtue, undoubtedly. Their own 
sweetness and sensibility will generally have been the 
sole source of their miscondu^.’ 

I could neither agree nor dispute upon such a subjeft 
with such an antagonist, and I took my usual resource, 
of letting the argument die away for want of food with 
which to nourish it. 

I did not fare the better, however, by the next theme, 
to which the death ©f this led us—religion. 

There is no topic in the world upon which I am so 
careful bow I speak seriously as this. By ‘seriously’ I 
do not mean gravely, but with earnestness; mischief here 
is so easily done, so diifficultly reformed. I have made it, 
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therefore, a rule through my life never to talk in detail 
upon religious opinions, but with those of whose prin¬ 
ciples I have the fullest conviftion and highest respe6L 
It is therefore very, very rarely I have ever entered upon 
the subject but with female friends or acquaintances, whose 
hearts I have well known, and who would be as unlikely 
to give as to receive any perplexity from the discourse. 
But with regard to men, I have known none with whom 
I have willingly conferred upon them, except Dr Johnson, 
Mr Locke, and Mr Smelt, and one more. 

My companion was urgent to enter into a controversy 
which I was equally urgent to avoid; and I knew not 
whether mo§l to admire or to dread the skill and capacity 
with which he pursued his purpose, in defiance of my 
constant retreat. When, in order to escape, I made only 
light and slight answers to his queries and remarks, he 
gravely said I led him into ‘ Grange suspicions * concerning 
my religious tenets; and when I made to this some rallying 
reply, he solemnly declared he feared I was a ‘mere 
philosopher’ on these subjefts, and totally incredulous 
with regard to all revealed religion. 

This was an attack which even in pleasantry I liked not, 
as the very words gave me a secret shock. I therefore then 
spoke to the point, and frankly told him that subjc£l:s 
which I held to be so sacred, I made it an invariable rule 
never to discuss in casual conversations. 

‘And how, ma’am,’ said he, suddenly assuming the 
authoritative seriousness of his professional charafter and 
dignity, ‘and how, ma’am, can you better discuss matters 
of this solemn nature than now, with a man to whom their 
consideration peculiarly belongs?—with a clergyman?’" 

True, thought I; but I mu^ better be apprised of your 
principles, ere I truft you with debating mine!—Yet, 
ashamed to decline so serious a call, I could only make a 
general answer, that as I was very well satisfied at present, 
I did not wish to make myself unnecessary difficulties by 
any discussions whatsoever. 

Wheni afterwards, I attended the Queen, she inquired 
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of me particularly how the journey had passed, and if it 
was not very pleasant? I made some short and general 
answer; and she cried: ‘Did you read? Did Mr Turbulent 
read to you ? ’ 

‘No, ma’am, we had no provision of that sort; I heartily 
wish I had thought of it; I should have liked it exceedingly.’ 

‘But surely you do not like reading better than con¬ 
versation ! ’ 

‘No, ma’am—not better than some conversation/ 

‘Surely not better than Mr Turbulent’s? Nobody 
converses better than Mr Turbulent; nobody has more 
general knowledge, nor a more pleasing and easy way of 
communicating it.’ 

Fearing to do mischief, I assented—but faintly however, 
for indeed he had perplexed far more than he had pleased 
me. The Queen again made his panegyric, and in very 
warm terms, and seemed quite disappointed at the coldness 
of my concurrence. 

Good there mu§t be, I was sure, in a man so honoured, 
who for many years has been tried in his present trying 
situation, of teacher to the elder Princesses, and occasionally 
to her Majesty herself. I resolved, therefore, to suspend 
the judgment which was inclining on the evil side, and 
to wait undecided till further opportunity gave me fairer 
reasons for fixing my opinions. 

Feb. I 6th. While I was dressing for dinner, I heard a 
Step advancing in my parlour. I hastily shut my bedroom 
door, and then heard the sweet voice of the Princess 
Augusta, saying: ‘It’s only me. Miss Burney; I won’t 
come in to disturb you.’ Out I rushed all bepowdered, 
entreating her pardon: she said she only came for little 
Badine, but Stayed chatting on some time, merely to recover 
me from the confusion of having seemed to shut her out. 

The instant I was left alone with Mr Turbulent he 
demanded to know projeS for his happiness "and he 

* Bewildered and more than half offended by Mr Turbulent’s 
unusual opinions and behaviour, Fanny had arranged not to travel 
with him in future. 
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made his claim in a tone so determined, that I saw it 
would be fruitless to attempt evasion or delay. 

‘Your captivity, then, sir,’ cried I—‘for such I mu5t call 
your regarding your attendance to be indispensable—is at 
an end: the equerry coach is now wholly in your power. 
I have spoken myself upon the subje£^ to the Queen, as 
you bid—at leaft, braved me to do; and I have now her 
consent to discharging you from all necessity of travelling 
in our coach.’ 

He looked extremely provoked, and asked if I really 
meant to inform him I did not choose his company? 

I laughed the que^ion off, and used a world of civil 
argument to persuade him I had only done him a good 
office: but T was fain to make the whole debate as sportive 
as possible, as I saw him disposed to be seriously affronted. 

A long debate ensued. I had been, he prote^ed, 
excessively ill-natured to him. ‘What an impression,’ 
cried he, ‘ mu§t this make upon the Queen I After travel¬ 
ling, with apparent content, six years with that oyster 
Mrs Haggerdorn—now—-now that travelling is becoming 
really agreeable—in that coach—I am to be turned out of 
it I How mu^t it disgrace me in her opinion I ’ 

She was too partial, I said, to that oyHer^ to look upon 
that matter in such a degrading light; nor would she 
think of it at all, but as an accidental matter. 

I then added, that the reason he had hitherto been 
defined to the female coach was, that Mrs Schwcllenberg 
and Mrs Haggerdorn were always afraid of travelling by 
themselves; but that, as I had more courage, there was no 
need of such slavery. 

‘Slavery!’ repeated he, with an empha$is that almost 
Startled me, ‘ Slavery is pleasure—is happiness—when 
direfted by our wishes! ’ 

And then, with a sudden motion that made me quite 
jump, he ca^ himself at my feet, on both his knees: 

‘Your slave,’ he cried, ‘I am content to be! your slave 
I am ready to live and die I ’ 

I begged him to rise, and be a litde Jess rhapsodic. ‘I 
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have emancipated you/ I cried; ‘do not, therefore, throw 
away the freedom you have been six years sighing to obtain. 
You are now your own agent—a volunteer ’ 

‘If I am,’ cried he, impetuously, ‘I dedicate myself to 
you. A volunteer, ma’am, remember that I I dedicate 
myself to you, therefore, of my own accord, for every 
journey 1 You shall not get rid of me these twenty years.’ 

I tried to get away myself—but he would not let me 
move; and he began, with Still increasing violence of 
manner, a moSl fervent protestation that he would not be 
set aside, and that he devoted himself to me entirely. And, 
to say the simple truth, ridiculous as all this was, I really 
began to grow a little frightened by his vehemence and 
his posture; till, at laSt, in the midSt of an almost furious 
vow, in which he dedicated himself to me for ever, he 
relieved me, by suddenly calling upon Jupiter, Juno, 
Mars, and Hercules, and every god, and every goddess, 
to witness his oath. And then, content with his sublimity, 
he arose. 

March ist. With all the various humours in which I 
had already seen Mr Turbulent, he gave me this evening a 
surprise, by his behaviour to one of the Princesses, nearly 
the same that I had experienced from him myself. The 
Princess Augu^a came, during coffee, for a knotting 
shuttle of the Queen’s. While she was speaking to me, 
he §tood behind and exclaimed, ^ demi-voix^ as if to himself: 
‘ Comme elk elf jolie ce soiry son Altesse Koyale ! ’ And then, 
seeing her blush extremely, he clasped his hands, in high 
pretended confusion, and, hiding his head, called out: 
*Que ferai-je? The Princess has heard me I’ 

‘Pray, Mr Turbulent,’ cried she, hastily, ‘what play are 
you to read to-night?’ 

‘You shall choose, ma’am; either La Coquette corrigky 
or-’ [he named another I have forgotten]. 

^ ‘ Oh, no I ’ cried she, ‘ that IkSl is shocking I don’t let me 

hear that I ’ 

‘I understand you, ma’am. You fix, then, upon La 
Coquette? La Coquette is your Royal Highness’s taSte?’ 
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‘No, indeed, I am sure I did not say that.’ 

‘Yes, ma’am, by implication. And certainly, therefore, 
I will read it, to please your Royal Highness 1 ’ 

‘No, pray don’t; for I like none of them!’ 

‘None of them, ma’am?’ 

‘No, none—no French plays at all 1 ’ 

And a'^ay she was running, with a droll air, that acknow¬ 
ledged she had said something to provoke him. 

‘ Thi^is a declaration, ma’am, I mu§t beg you to explain! ’ 
cried he, gliding adroitly between the Princess and the 
door, and shutting it with his back. 

‘No, no, I catti’t explain it; so pray, Mr Turbulent, do 
open the door.’ 

‘Not for the world, ma’am, with such a Stain uncleared 
upon your Royal Highness’s taSle and feeling I ’ 

She told him she positively could not Stay, and begged 
him to let her pass instantly. 

But he would hear her no more than he has heard me, 
protesting he was too much shocked for her, to suffer her 
to depart without clearing her own credit I 

He conquered at laSt, and, thus forced to speak, she 
turned round to us and said: ‘Well—if I muSt, then—I 
will appeal to these ladies, who understand such things 
far better than I do, and ask them if it is not true about 
these French plays, that they are all so like to one another, 
tliat to hear them in this manner every night is enough to 
tire one?’ 

‘Pray, then, madam,’ cried he, ‘if French plays have the 
misfortune to displease you, what national plays have the 
honour of your preference?’ 

I saw he meant something that she understood better 
than me, for she blushed again, and called out: ‘Pray open 
the door at once! I can Stay no longer; do let me go, 
Mr Turbulent.’ 

‘Not till you have answered that question, ma’am I 
what country has plays to your Royal Highness’s taSte?’ 

‘Miss Burney,’ cried she impatiently, yet laughing, ‘pray 
do you take him away 1— Pull him! ’ 
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He bowed to me very invitingly for the office; but I 
frankly answered her: ‘Indeed, ma’am, I dare not under¬ 
take him! I cannot manage him at all.’ 

‘The counfrj\ the countr^ Princess Augural name the 
happy country 1 ’ was all she could gain. 

^Order him away. Miss Burney,’ cried she; ‘’tis your 
room: order him away from the door.’ 

‘Name it, ma’am, name it’; exclaimed he; ‘name but 
the chosen nation I ’ * 

And then, fixing her with the mo5t provoking eyes, 
*Eff-ce le DanemarcV he cried. 

She coloured violently, and, quite angry with him, 
called out: ‘ Mr Turbulent, how can you be such a fool 1 ’ 
And now I found . . . the Prince Royal of Denmark 
was in his meaning, and in her under^anding I 
He bowed to the ground, in gratitude for the term fool^ 
but added, with pretended submission to her will: ‘Very 
well, ma’am, jV/ ne faut lire que les comidies Danoises/ 

‘ Do let me go I ’ cried she seriously; and then he made 
way, with a profound bow as she passed, saying: ‘Very 
well, ma’am, Lm Coquettey then? Your Royal Highness 
chooses ha Coquette corrigieV 

^Corrigie? That never was done!’ cried she, with all 
her sweet good humour, the moment she got out; and 
off she ran, like lightning, to the Queen’s apartments. 
What say you to Mr Turbulent now? 

For my part, I was greatly surprised. I had not imagined 
any man, but the lOng or Prince of Wales, had ever 
ventured at a badinage of this sort with any of the Princesses; 
nor do I suppose any other man ever did. Mr Turbulent 
is so great a favourite with the Royal Family, that he safely 
ventures upon whatever he pleases, and doubdess they 
find, in his courage and his rodomontading, a novelty 
extremely amusing to them, or they would not fail to 
bring about a change. 

For myself, I own, when I perceived in him this mode 
of conduft with the Princesses, I saw his flights, and his 
rattling, and his heroics, in a light of mere ixmocent play. 
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from exubereAce of hi^ spirits; and I looked upon them, 
and upon him, in a fairer light. 

St James’s Palace, June 4Th. I have had a dread of 
the bustle of this day for some weeks, and every kind 
friend has dreaded it for me; yet am I at this moment 
more quiet than I have been any single moment since I 
left my dearer Susan at that laSt gate of sweet Norbury 
Park. Tjjl we meet again, I shall feel as if always seeing 
that beloved sifter on that very spot. 

Take a little of the humours of this day, with respedi to 
myself, as they have arisen. I quitted my downy pillow 
at half-pa§t six o’clock; for baa habits in sickness have 
lo§l me half an hour of every morning; and then, according 
to an etiquette I discovered but on Friday night, I was 
quite new dressed: for I find that, on the King’s birthday, 
and on the Queen’s, both real and nomind, two new 
attires, one half, the other full dressed, are expected from 
all attendants that come into the royal presence. 

This firft labour was happily achieved in such good 
time, that I was ju^ seated to my breakfast—a delicate 
bit of roll, half-eaten, and a promising dish of tea, well 
^rred—when I received my summons to attend the 
Queen, 

Shs was only with her wardrobe woman, and accepted 
most graciously a little murmuring congratulation upon 
the day, which I ventured to whisper while she looked 
another way. Fortunately for me, she is always quick in 
conceiving what is meant, and never wadies time in 
demanding what is said. She told me she had bespoke 
Miss Planta to attend at the grand toilette at St James’s, 
as she saw my ftrength §till diminished by my late illness. 
Indeed it §till is, though in all other respcfts I am perfe&ly 
well. 

The Queen wore a very beautiful dress, of a new manu-* 
fafture, of worked muslin, thin, fine, and clear, as the 
Chambery gauze. I attended her from the Blue Closet, 
in which she dresses, through the rooms that lead to the 
brcakfaft apartment. In one of these, while she topped 
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for her hairdresser to finish her head-dress, the King 
joined her. She spoke to him in German, and he kissed 
her hand. 

The three elder Princesses came in soon after; they all 
went up, with congratulatory smiles and curtsies, to their 
royal father, who kissed them very affedionately; they 
then, as usual every morning, kissed the Queen’s hand. 
The door was thrown open to the breakfast room, which 
is a noble apartment, fitted up with some of Vandyke’s 
best works; and the infant the King, who led the way, 
entered, I was surprised by a sudden sound of music, and 
found that a band of musicians were Stationed there to 
welcome him. The Princesses followed, but Princess 
Elizabeth turned round to me to say she could hardly 
bear the sound: it was the firSt morning of her coming 
down to breakfast for many months, as she has had that 
repast in her own room ever since her dangerous illness. 
It overcame her, she said, more than the dressing, more 
than the early rising, more than the whole of the hurry 
and fatigue of all the reSt of a public birthday. She loves 
the King moSt tenderly; and there is a something in receiv¬ 
ing any person who is loved, by sudden music, that I can 
easily conceive to be very trying to the nerves. 

As I had been extremely distressed upon the Queen’s 
birthday, in January, where to go or how to ad, and could 
obtain no information from my coadjutrix, I now resolved 
to ask for diredions from the Queen herself; and she readily 
gave them, in a manner to make this gala day far more 
comfortable to me than the laSt. She bade me dress as 
fast as I could, and go to St James’s by eleven o’clock; 
but first come into the room to her. 

Then followed my grand toilette. The hairdresser was 
waiting for me, and he went to work first, and I second, 
with all our might and main. 

When my adorning tasks were accomplished, I went to 
the Blue Closet. No one was there. I then hesitated 
whether to go back or seek the Queen. I have a dislike 
insuperable to entering a Royal presence, except by an 
g96o 
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immediate summons: however, the directions I had had 
prevailed, and I went into the adjoining apartment. 
There ^ood Madame la Fite,^ talking in a low voice with 
M. de Luc. They told me the Queen was in the next 
room, and on I went. 

She was seated at a glass, and the hairdresser was 
putting in her jewels, while a clergyman in his canonicals 
was Standing near, and talking to her. 

I imagined him some bishop unknown to me, and 
Stopped; the Queen looked round, and called out: ‘Oh, 
it’s Miss Burney—come in. Miss Burney.’ In I came, 
curtsying respectfully to a bow from the canonicals; 
but I found not out, till he answered something said by 
the Queen, that it was no other than Mr Turbulent. 

I then went to St James’s. The Queen was moSt 
brilliant in attire; and when she was arrayed, Mr WeSl* 
was allowed to enter the dressing-room, in order to give 
his opinion of the disposition of her jewels, which indeed 
were arranged with great taSle and effeft. 

Aug. 15TH. In the afternoon, while I was drinking 
coffee with Mrs Schwellenberg—or, rather, looking at it, 
since I rarely swallow any—^her Majefty came into the 
room, and soon, after a little German diacourse with 
Mrs Schwellenberg, told me Mrs Siddons had been ordered 
to the Lodge, to read a play, and desired I would receive 
her in my room. 

I felt a little queer in the office; I had only seen her twice 
or thrice, in large assemblies, at Miss Monckton’s, and at 
Sir Joshua Reynolds's, and never had been introduced to 
her, nor spoken with her. However, in this dead and 
tame life I now lead, such an interview was by no means 
undesirable. 

I had juSt got to the bottom of the ^airs, when she 
entered the passage gallery. I took her into the tea-room, 
and endeavoured to make amends for former distance 

^ This lady, whom Fanny had known at Norbury, sometimes 
officiated as reader to the Queen. 

* Benjamin WcSl. 
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and taciturnity, by an open and cheerful reception. I had 
heard from sundry people (in the old days) that she wished 
to make the acquaintance; but I thought it, then, one of 
too conspicuous a sort for the quietness I had so much 
difSculty to preserve in my ever increasing connexions. 
Here all was changed; I received her by the Queen’s com¬ 
mands, and was perfeXly well inclined to reap some 
pleasure from the meeting. 

But, now that we came so near, I was much disappointed 
in my expeXations. I know not if my dear Fredy has met 
with her in private, but I fancy approximation is not 
highly in her favour. I found her the heroine of a 
tragedy—sublime, elevated, and solemn. In face and 
person, truly noble and commanding; in manners, quiet and 
ftiff; in voice, deep and dragging; and in conversation, 
formal, sententious, calm, and dry. I expeXed her to have 
been all that is interesting; the delicacy and sweetness with 
which she seizes every opportunity to Strike and to 
captivate upon the Stage had persuaded me that her mind 
was formed with that peculiar susceptibility which, in 
different modes, muSt give equal powers to attraX and to 
delight in common life. But I was very much mistaken. 
As a Stranger, I must have admired her noble appearance 
and beautiful countenance, and have regretted that nothing 
in her conversation kept pace with their promise; and, 
as a celebrated aXress, I had Still only to do the same. 

Whether fame or success have spoiled her, or whether 
she only possesses the skill of representing and embellish¬ 
ing materials with which she is furnished by others, I 
know not; but Still I remain disappointed. 

She was scarcely seated, and a'little general discourse 
bcgim, before she told me—all at once—that * there was no 
part she had ever so much wished to aX as that of Cecilia.’ 

I made some little acknowledgment, and hurried to ask 
when she had seen Sir Joshua Reynolds, Miss Palmer, and 
others with ’^hom I knew her acquainted. 

The play she was to read was The Provoked Husband,^ 
^ Vanbrugh’s comedy, completed by Qbbcr in lyaS. 
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She appeared neither alarmed nor elated by her summons, 
but calmly to look upon it as a thing of course, from her 
celebrity. 

September. I saw a great deal of Mr Bunbury ^ in the 
course of this month, as he was in waiting upon the Duke 
of York, who spent great part of it at Windsor, to the 
inexpressible delight of his almost idolizing father, Mr 
Bunbury did not open upon me with that mildness and 
urbanity that might lead me to forget the ^rokes of his 
pencil and power of his caricature; he early avowed a 
general disposition to laugh at, censure, or despise all 
around him. He began talking of everybody and every¬ 
thing about us, with the decisive freedom of a confirmed 
old intimacy. 

‘I am in disgrace here, already!’ he cried, almoft 
exultantly. 

‘In disgrace?’ I repeated. 

‘Yes—^for not riding out this morning!—I was asked— 
what could I have better to do?—Ha! ha!’ 

The next time that I saw him after your departure from 
Windsor, he talked a ereat deal of painting and painters, 
and then said: ‘The draughtsman of whom I think the 
mo^ highly of any in the world was in this room the other 
day, and I did not know it, and was not introduced to 
him! ’ 

I immediately assured him I never did the honours of 
the room when its right mi^ress was in it, but that I 
would certainly have named them to each other had I 
known he desired it. 

Another evening he gave us the hi^ory of his life at 
BrighthelmStone. He spoke highly of the Duke, but 
with much satire of all else, and that incautiously, and 
evidently with an innate defiance of consequences, from 
a consciousness of secret powers to overawe their hurting 
him. 

Notwithstanding the general reverence I ^ay to extra¬ 
ordinary talents, which lead me to think it even a species 
^ Harry Bunbury, a celebrated caricaturi^. 
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of impertinence to dwell upon small failings in their rare 
possessors, Mr Bunbury did not win my goodwill. His 
serious manner is supercilious and haughty, and his easy 
conversation wants redtitudc in its principles. For the 
re§t, he is entertaining and gay, full of talk, sociable, 
willing to enjoy what is going forward, and ready to 
speak his opinion with perfedi unreserve. 

Plays and players seem his darling theme; he can rave 
about them from morning to night, and yet be ready to 
rave again when morning returns. He ads as he tdks, 
spouts as he recolleds, and seems to give his whole soul 
to dramatic feeling and expression. This is not, however, 
his only subjed. Love and romance are equally dear to 
his discourse, though they cannot be introduced with 
equal frequency. Upon these topics he loses himself 
wholly—he runs into rhapsodies that discredit him at 
once as a father, a husband, and a moral man. He asserts 
that love is the first principle of life, and should take 
place of every other; holds all bonds and obligations 
as nugatory that would claim a preference; and advances 
such dodrines of exalted sensations in the tender passion 
as made me tremble while I heard them. 

He adores Werter^^ and would scarce believe I had not 
read it—^ill less that I had begun it and left it off, from 
diSlaftc at its evident tendency. I saw myself sink instantly 
in his estimation, though till this little avowal I had 
appeared to ftand in it very honourably, 

Nov. 27TH. I had a terrible journey indeed to town, 
Mrs Schwellenberg finding it expedient to have the glass 
down on my side, whence there blew in a sharp wind, 
which so painfully attacked my eyes that they were 
inflamed even before we arrived in town. 

Mr de Luc and Miss Planta both looked uneasy, but no 
one dur§t speak; and for me, it was among the evils 
that I can always beSl bear: yet before the evening I 
grew so ill that I could not propose going to Chelsea, 

^ Goethe published this book, which attra£led widespread attention 
in 1774- 
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ie^t I should be utterly unfitted for Thursday’s drawing¬ 
room. 

The next day, however, I received a consolation that 
has been some ease to my mind ever since. My dear 
father spent the evening with me, and was so incensed 
at the State of my eyes, which were now as piteous to behold 
as to feel, and at the relation of their usage, that he charged 
me, another time, to draw up my glass in defiance of all 
opposition, and to abide by all consequences, since my 
place was wholly immaterial when put in competition 
with* my health. 

'On the Thursday I was obliged to dress, juSt as if 
nothing was the matter. 

The next day, when we assembled to return to Windsor, 
Mr de Luc was in Teal consternation at sight of my eyes; 
and I saw an indignant glance at my coadjutrix, that 
could scarce content itself without being understood. 

Some business of Mrs Schwellenberg’s occasioned a 
delay of the journey, and we all retreated back; and when 
I returned to my room. Miller, the old head housemaid, 
came to me, with a little neat tin saucepan in her hand, 
saying: ‘Pray, ma’am, use this for your eyes: ’tis milk and 
butter, such as I used to make for Madame Ha^rdorn when 
she travelled in the winter with Mrs Schweuenberg.’ 

Good heaven I I really shuddered when she added, 
that all that poor woman’s misfortunes with her eyes, 
which, from inflammation after inflammation, grew nearly 
blind, were attributed by herself to these journeys, in 
which she was forced to have the glass down at her side 
in all weathers, and frequently the glasses behind her also I 

Miss Planta presently ran into my room, to say she 
had hopes we should travel without this amiable being; 
and she had left me but a moment when Mrs Stainforth 
succeeded her, exclaiming: ‘Oh, for heaven’s sake, don’t 
leave her behind; for heaven’s sake, Miss Burney, take 
her with you I ’ 

’Twas impossible not to laugh at these opposite intercuts, 
both from agony of fear, breaking through all restraint. 
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Soon after, however, we all assembled again, and got. 
into the coach. Mr de Luc, who was my vis-a-vis^ instantly 
pulled up the glass. 

‘Put down that glass!* was the immediate order. 

He aflFefted not to hear her, and began conversing. 

She enraged quite tremendously, calling aloud to be 
obeyed without delay. He looked compassionately at me, 
and shrugged his shoulders, and said: ‘But, ma’am-’ 

‘Do it, Mr dc Luc, when I tell you! I will have it! 
When you been too cold, you might bear it! ’ 

‘It is not for me, ma’am, but poor Miss Burney.’ 

‘ Oh, poor Miss Burney might bear it the same 1 put it 
down, Mr de Luc 1 without, I will get out 1 put it down, 
when I tell you! It is my coach! I will have it seifs! 

I might go alone in it, or with one, or with what you call 
nobody, when I please!* 

Frightened for good Mr dc Luc, and the more for being 
much obliged to him, I now interfered, and begged him 
to let down the glass. Very reludantly he complied, and 
I leant back in the coach, and held up my muff to my 
eyes. 

What a journey ensued! To see that face when lighted 
up with fury is a sight for horror 1 I was glad to exclude 
it by my muff. 

Miss Planta alone attempted to speak. I did not think 
it incumbent on me to ‘make the agreeable,* thus used; I 
was therefore wholly dumb: for not a word, not an 
apology, not one expression of being sorry for what I 
suffered, was uttered. The moSt horrible ill-humour, 
violence, and rudeness, were all that were shown. Mr 
dc Luc was too much provoked to take his usual method 
of passing all off by constant talk: and as I had never seen 
him venture to appear provoked before, I felt a great 
obligation to his kindness. 

When we were about half-way, wc Stopped to water 
the horses. He then again pulled up the glass, as if from 
absence. A voice of fury exclaimed: ‘Let it down! 
Without I won’t go I * ^ 
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‘I am sure,’ cried he, ‘all Mrs de Luc’s plants will be 
killed by this froSt I ’ 

For the fro^ was very severe indeed. 

Then he proposed my changing places with Miss 
Planta, who sat opposite Mrs Schwellenberg, and conse¬ 
quently on the sheltered side. 

‘YesI’ cried Mrs Schwellenberg, ‘Miss Burney might 
sit there, and so she ought I ’ 

I told her briefly I was always sick in riding backwards. 

‘Oh, ver well! when you don’t like it, don’t do it. You 
might bear it when you like it! What did the poor 
Haggerdorn bear it! when the blood was all running 
down from her eyes I ’ 

This was too muchl ‘I muSl take, then,’ I cried, ‘the 
more warning I ’ 

After that I spoke not a word. I ruminated all the reft 
of the way upon my dear father’s recent charge and 
permission. I was upon the point continually of availing 
myself of both, but alas! I felt the deep disappointment 
I should give him, and I felt the moft cruel repugnance 
to owe a resignation to a quarrel. 

These reflexions powerfully forbade the rebellion to 
which this unequalled arrogance and cruelty excited me; 
and after revolving them again and again, I —accepted a bit 
of cake which she suddenly offered me as we reached 
Windsor, and determined, since I submitted to my monaftic 
deftiny from motives my serious thoughts deemed right, 
I would not be prompted to oppose it from mere feelings 
of resentment to one who, ftri&iy, merited only contempt. 

I gulped as well as I could at dinner: but all civil fits arc 
again over. Not a word was said to me; yet I was really 
very ill all the afternoon. The cold had seized my elbows, 
from holding them up so long, and I wa» ftiff and chilled 
all over. 

Mr de Luc called upon me next morning, and openly 
avowed his indignation, protefting it was an oppression 
he could not bear to see used, and reproving me for 
checking him when he would have run all risks. I 
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thanked him mo^t cordially, but assured him the worSt of 
all inflammations to me was that of a quarrel, and I entreated 
him, therefore, not to interfere. But we have been cordial 
friends from that time forward. 

Miss Planta also called, kindly bringing me some eye¬ 
water, and telling me she had never so longed to beat 
anybody in her life; ‘And yet, I assure you,’ she added, 
‘everybody remarks that she behaves, altogether, better 
to you than to anybody!’ 

Dec. 1ST. I had received for to-day an iirvkation to meet 
Lady Bute and Lady Louisa Stuart at my dearest Mrs 
Delany’s, and I should have wished it at all times, so much 
I like them both. I had no opportunity to speak fir^ to 
my royal mistress, but I went to her at noon, rather more 
dressed than usual, and when I saw her look a little 
surprised, I explained my reason. She seemed very well 
satisfied with it, but my coadjutrix appeared in astonish¬ 
ment unequalled; and at dinner, when we necessarily met 
again, new testimonies of conduft quite without example 
were exhibited; for when Mrs Thackeray and Miss Planta 
were helped, she helped herself, and appeared publicly 
to send me to Coventry—though the sole provocation 
was intending to forgo her society this evening! 

I sat quiet and unhelped a few minutes, considering what 
to do; for so little was my appetite, I was almost tempted 
to go without dinner entirely. However, upon further 
refle£Hon, I concluded it would but harden her heart Still 
more to have this fresh aflFront so borne, and so related, 
as it must have been, through Windsor, and therefore I 
calmly begged some greens from Miss Planta. 

Neither she nor Mrs Thackeray had had courage to 
offer me anything, my ‘disgrace’ being so obvious. The 
weakness of my eyes, which Still would not bear the 
light, prevented me from taSting animal food all this 
time. 

A little ashamed, she then anticipated Miss Planta’s 
assistance, by offering me some French beans. To curb 
my own displeasure, I obUged myself to accept them 
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instead of the greens, and they taSted very well by that 
means, though they came through such hands. 

Unfortunately, however, this little softening Was 
presently worn out, by some speeches which it encouraged 
from Mrs Thackeray, who seemed to seize the moment of 
permission to acknowledge that I was in the room, by 
telling me she had lately met some of my friends in town. 

This again sent me to Coventry for the reSt of the dinner. 
When it was over, and we were all going upstairs to coffee, 
I spoke to Columb, in passing, to have a chair for me at 
seven o’clock. 

‘For what, then,’ cried a Stern voice behind me, ‘for 
what go you upstairs at all, when you don’t drink coffee?’ 

Did she imagine I should answer: ‘For your society, 
ma’am?’ No I turned back, quick as lightning, and only 
saying ‘Very well, ma’am,’ moved towards my own 
room. 

Again a little ashamed of herself, she added, rather more 
civilly: ‘For what should you have that trouble?’ 

I simply repeated my ‘Very well, ma’am,’ in a voice of, 
I believe, rather pique than calm acquiescence, and entered 
my own apartment, unable to enjoy this little release, 
however speedy to obtain it, from the various, the grievous 
emotions of my mind, that this was the person, use me 
*how she might, with whom I muSt chiefly pass my timel 

To finish, however, with respeft to the Prisidente^ I 
mu^t now acquaint you that, as my eyes entirely grew 
well, her incivility entirely wore off, and I became a far 
greater favourite than I had ever presumed to think 
myself till that time I 

My favour now was beyond the favour of all others; 
I was ‘My good Miss Berner’ at every other word, and no 
one else was listened to if I would speak, and no one else 
was accepted for a partner if I would play! I found no 
cause to which I could attribute this change. I believe 
the whole mere matter of caprice. 

Wednesday, January 9TH, 1788 . To-day Mrs 
Schwellenberg did me a real favour, and with real good 
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nature; for she sent me the letters of my poor lo5t friends^ 
Dr Johnson and Mrs Thrale, which she knew me to be 
almost pining to procure.^ Th& book belongs to the 
Bishop of Carlisle, who lent it to Mr Turbulent, from 
whom it was again lent to the Queen, and so passed on to 
Mrs Schwellenberg. It is ^11 unpublished. 

With what a sadness have 1 been reading I what scenes 
has it revived I—what regrets renewed 1 These letters 
have not been more improperly published in the whole, 
than they are injudiciously displayed in their several parts. 
She has given all—every word—and thinks that, perhaps, 
a ju^ice to Dr Johnson, which, in faft, is the greatest 
injury to his memory. 

The few she has selected of her own do her, indeed, 
much credit; she has discarded all that were trivial and 
merely local, and given only such as contain something 
inStrudive, amusing, or ingenious. 

About four of the letters, however, of my ever-revered 
Dr Johnson are truly worthy his exalted powers: one is 
upon death, in considering its approach as we are surroun¬ 
ded, or not, by mourners; another, upon the sudden and 
premature loss of poor Mrs Thrale’s darhng and only 
son. 

Our name once occurs: how I Started at its sight!— 
*Tis to mention the party that planned the first visit to 
our house: Miss Owen, Mr Seward, Mrs and Miss Thrale, 
and Dr Johnson. How well shall we ever, my Susan, 
remember that morning I 

I have had so many attacks upon her subjeft, that at 
last I fairly begged quarter, and frankly owned to Mrs 
Schwellenberg that I could not endure to speak any more 
upon the matter, endeavouring, at the same time, to explain 
to her my long and intimate connedHon with the family. 
Yet nothing I could say put a Stop to ‘How can you 
defend her in this? How can you justify her in that?' etc. 
etc. Alas! that I cannot defend her is precisely the reason 
I can so ill bear to speak of her. 

^ Letfers to and ftom the Late Samuel Johnson, 
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Friday, February ist. To-day I had a summons in the 
morning to Mrs Schwellenberg, who was very ill; so ill 
as to fill me with compassion. She was extremely low- 
spirited, and spoke to me with quite unwonted kindness 
of manner, and desired me to accept a sedan chair, which 
had been Mrs Haggerdorn’s, and now devolved to her, 
saying I might as well have it while she lived as when she 
was dead, which would soon happen. 

I thanked her, and wished her, I am sure very sincerely, 
better. Nor do I doubt her again recovering, as I have 
frequently seen her much worse. True, she muft die at 
la^, but who mu^ not? My Fredy, my Susan, Mr Locke, 
Mrs Delany, all the world’s fairest ornaments, muSt go the 
same way. Ah I the survivor of all such—not the departed 
—wiU be worthy of pity. 

At night, by the Queen’s gracious orders, I went to the 
play with Miss Goldsworthy, Mile Montmoulin, and, 
by the same gracious permission, at the request of Miss 
Goldsworthy, Mrs Gwynn.^ I was very glad to see her 
in a place where I could so much better converse with 
her than where I had laSt met her. She looked as beautiful 
as the fir^ day I saw her, and was ail gentleness and 
softness. Colonels Gwynn and Goldsworthy were our 
beaux. 

The play was Tbe Merchant of Venice. Mrs Siddons 
played Portia; and charmingly, though not, I think, with 
so perfed: an entrance into the charadfer as I have observed 
in her performance of some other parts. 

Feb. 13TH. The Trial, so long impending, of Mr 
Hastings, opened to-day. The Queen yesterday asked me 
if I wished to be present at the beginning, or had rather 
take another day. I was greatly obliged by her condes¬ 
cension, and preferred the opening. I thought it would 
give me a general view of the Court, and the manner of 
proceeding, and that I might read hereafter the speeches 
and evidence. 

^ Mrs Gwynn and her sifter, Mrs Bunbury, were the beautiful 
Misses Homeck, whose portraits were painted by Sir Joshua Reynolds. 
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She then told me she had six tickets from Sir Peter 
Burrell, the Grand Chamberlain, for every day; that 
three were for his box, and three for his gallery. She 
asked me who I would go with, and promised me a box 
ticket not only for myself, but my companion. Nor was 
this consideration all she showed me; for she added, that 
as I might naturally wish for my father, she would have 
me send him my other ticket. 

I thanked her very gratefully, and after dinner went to 
St Martin’s Street; but all there was embarrassing: my 
father could not go; he was averse to be present at the 
trial, and he was a little lame from a fall. In the end I 
sent an express to Hammersmkh, to desire Charles to 
come to me the next morning by eight o’clock. 

I was very sorry not to have my father, as he had been 
named by the Queen; but I was glad to have Charles. 

I told her Maje^y at night the §tep I had ventured to 
take, and she was perfedly content with it. ‘But I mu§t 
trouble you,’ she said, ‘with Miss Gomme, who has no 
other way to go.’ 

This morning the Queen dispensed with all attendance 
from me after her firSt dressing, that I might haSle away. 
Mrs Schwellenberg was fortunately well enough to take 
the whole duty, and the sweet Queen not only hurried me 
off, but sent me some cakes from her own breakfast table, 
that I might carry them in my pocket, left I should have 
no time for eatir^g before I went. 

Charles was not in time, but we all did well in the end. 
We got to Weftminfter Hall between nine and ten o’clock; 
and, as I know, my dear Susan, like myself, was never at 
any trial, I will give some account of the place and arrange¬ 
ments ; and whether the description be new to her or old, 
my partial Fredy will not blame it. 

The Grand Chamberlain’s, box is in the centre of the 
upper end of the Hall: there we sat. Miss Gomme and 
myself, immediately behind the chair placed for Sir Peter 
Burrell. To the left, on the same level, were the green 
benches for the House of Commons, which occupied a 
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third of the upper end of the Hall, and the whole of the 
left side: to the right of us, on the same level, was the 
Grand Chamberlain’s gallery. 

The left side of the Hall, opposite to the green benches 
for the Commons, was appropriated to the Peeresses and 
Peers’ daughters. 

The bottom of the Hall contained the Royal Family’s 
Box and the Lord High Steward’s, above which was a 
large gallery appointed for receiving company with Peers’ 
tickets. 

A gallery also was run along the left side of the Hall, 
above the green benches, which is called the Duke of 
Newca^e’s Box, the centre of which was railed off into a 
separate apartment for the reception of the Queen and 
four eldest Princesses, who were then incog.^ not choosing 
to appear in Slate, and in their own Box. 

Along the right side of the Hall ran another gallery, 
over the seats of the Princesses, and this was divided into 
boxes for various people—the Lord Chamberlain (not 
the Great Chamberlain), the Surveyor, Architeft, etc. 

So much for all the raised buildings; now for the 
disposition of the Hall itself, or ground. 

In the middle was placed a large table, and at the head 
of it the seat for the Chancellor, and round it seats for the 
Judges, the Masters in Chancery, the Clerks, and all who 
belonged to the Law; the upper end, and the right side of 
the room, was allotted to the Peers in their robes; the left 
side to the Bishops and Archbishops. 

Immediately below the Great Chamberlain’s Box was 
the place allotted for the Prisoner. On his right side was 
a Box for his own Counsel, on his left the Box for the 
Managers, or Committee, for the Prosecution; and these 
three moSl important of all the divisions in the Hall were 
all dircftly adjoining to whcrej was seated. 

Almost the moment I entered I was spoken to by a 
lady I did not recoUeft, but found afterwards to be Lady 
Claremont: and this proved very agreeable, for she took 
Sir Peter’s place, and said she would occupy it till he 
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claimed it; and then, when juft before me, she named to 
me all the order of the buildings, and all the company, 
pointing out every diftinguished person, and moft obli¬ 
gingly desiring me to ask her any queftions I wanted to 
have solved, as she knew, she said, those creatures that 
filled the green benches, looking so little like gentlemen, 
and so much like hairdressers/ These were the Commons. 
In truth, she did the honours of the Hall to me with as 
much good nature and good breeding as if I had been a 
foreigner of diftin£Hon, to whom she had dedicated her 
time and attention. My acquaintance with her had been 
made formerly at Mrs Vesey’s. 

The business did not begin till near twelve o’clock. 
The opening to the whole then took place, by the en¬ 
trance of the Managers of the Prosecution; all the company 
were already long in their boxes or galleries. 

I shuddered, and drew involuntarily back, when, as 
the doors were flung open, I saw Mr Burke, as Head of 
the Committee, make his solemn entry. He held a scroll 
in his hand, and walked alone, his brow knit with corroding 
care and deep labouring thought—a brow how different 
to that which had proved so alluring to niy warmeft 
admiration when firft I met him I so highly as he had been 
my favourite, so captivating as I had found his manners 
and conversation in our firft acquaintance, and so much 
as I owed to his zeal and kindness to me and my affairs in 
its progress I How did I grieve to behold him now the 
cruel Prosecutor (such tp me he appeared) of an injured 
and innocent man I 

Mr Fox followed next, Mr Sheridan, Mr Wyndham, 
Messrs Anftruther, Grey, Adam, Michael Angelo Taylor, 
Pelham, Colonel North, Mr Frederick Montagu, Sir Gilbert 
Elliot, General Burgoync, Dudley Long, etc. They were all 
named over to me by Lady Qaremont, or I should not 
have recollefted even those of my acquaintance, from the 
shortness of my sight. 

When the Committee Box was filled, the House of Com¬ 
mons at large took their seats on their green benches. 
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which Stretched, as I have said, along the whole left side 
of the Hall, and, taking in a third of the upper end, joined 
to the Great Chamberlain’s Box, from which nothing 
separated them but a partition of about two feet in height. 

Then began the procession, the Clerks entering firSl, 
then the lawyers according to their rank, and the Peers, 
Bishops, and Officers, all in their coronation robes; 
concluding with the Princes of the Blood—Prince William, 
son to the Duke of Gloucester, coming first, then the Dukes 
of Cumberland, Gloucester, and York, then the Prince of 
Wales; and the whole ending by the Chancellor, with his 
train borne. 

They then all took their seats. 

A Serjeant-at-Arms arose, and commanded silence in 
the Court, on pain of imprisonment. 

Then some other officer, in a loud voice, called out, as 
well as I can recolleft, words to this purpose: ‘Warren 
Hastings, Esquire, come forth! Answer to the charges 
brought against you; save your bail, or forfeit your 
recognizance! ’ 

Indeed I trembled at these words, and hardly could 
keep my place when I found Mr Hastings was being 
brought to the bar. He came forth from some place 
immediately under the Great Chamberlain’s Box, and was 
preceded by Sir Francis Molyneux, Gentleman-Usher of 
the Black Rod; and at each side of him walked his bails, 
Messrs Sullivan and Sumner. 

The moment he came in sight, which was not for full 
ten minutes after his awful summons, he made a low bow 
to the Chancellor and Court facing him. I saw not his 
face, as he was dire£Uy under me. He moved on slowly, 
and, I think, supported between his two Bails, to the open¬ 
ing of his own Box; there, lower Still, he bowed again; 
and then, advancing to the bat, he leant his hands upon it, 
and dropped on his knees; but a voice in the same moment 
proclaiming he had leave to rise, he Stood up almost 
instantaneously, and a third time profoundly bowed to 
the Court. 
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What an awful moment this for such a man I—a man 
fallen from such height of power to a situation so humiliat¬ 
ing—from the almost unlimited command of so large a 
part of the Ea§lern World to be ca§l at the feet of his 
enemies, of the great tribunal of his country, and of the 
nation at large, assembled thus in a body to try and to 
judge him I Could even his prosecutors at that moment 
look on—and not shudder at leaft, if they did not blush? 

The crier, I think it was, made, in a loud and hollow 
voice, a public proclamation: ‘That Warren Hayings, 
Esquire, late Governor-General of Bengal, was now on 
his trial for high crimes and misdemeanours, with which 
he was charged by the Commons of Great Britaih; and 
that all persons whatsoever who had aught to allege 
against him were now to Stand forth/ 

A general silence followed, and the Chancellor, Lord 
Thurlow, now made his speech. I will give it to you, 
to the best of my power, from memory; the newspapers 
have printed it far less accurately than I have retained it, 
though I am by no means exa£l: or secure. 

‘Warren Hastings, you are now brought into this Court 
to answer the charges brought against you by the Knights, 
Esquires, Burgesses, and Commons of Great Britain— 
charges now Standing only as allegations, by them to be 
legally proved, or by you to be disproved. Bring forth 
your answers and your defence, with that seriousness, 
respedf, and truth due to accusers so respeftable. Time 
has been allowed you for preparation, proportioned to the 
intricacies in which the transactions are involved, and to 
the remote distances whence your documents may have 
been searched and required. You will Still be allowed 
Bail, for the better forwarding your defence, and whatever 
you can require will Still be yours, of time, witnesses, and 
all things else you may hold necessary. This is not 
granted you as any indulgence: it is entirely your due: 
it is the privilege which every British subjeft has a right 
to claim, and which is due to every one who is brought 
before this high Tribunal.^ 
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This speech, uttered in a calm, equal, solemn manner, 
and in a voice mellow and penetrating, with eyes keen and 
black, yet softened into some degree of tenderness while 
fastened full upon the prisoner—this speech, its occasion, 
its portent, and its objed, had an effed upon every hearer 
of producing the moSt respectful attention, and, out of the 
Committee Box at lea§t, the Wrongest emotions in the cause 
of Mr Hastings. 

Again Mr Hastings made the lowe^ reverence to the 
Court, and, leaning over the bar, answered, with much 
agitation, through evident efforts to suppress it: ‘My 
Lords — impressed — deeply impressed — I come before 
your Lordships, equally confident in my own integrity, 
and in the ju^ice of the Court before which I am to clear 
it/ 

‘Impressed’ and ‘deeply impressed’ too, was my mind, 
by this short yet comprehensive speech, and all my he§t 
wishes for his clearance and redress rose warmer than ever 
in my heart. 

A general silence again ensued, and then one of the 
lawyers opened the cause. He began by reading from 
an immense roll of parchment the general charges again^ 
Mr Hastings, but he read in so monotonous a chant that 
nothing could I hear or understand than now and then the 
name of Warren Hastings. 

During this reading, to which I vainly lent all my 
attention, Mr Hastings, finding it, I presume, equally 
impossible to hear a word, began to cast his eyes around 
the House, and having taken a survey of all in front and 
at the sides, he turned about and looked up; pale looked 
his face—pale, ill, and altered. I was much affefied by 
the sight of that dreadful harass which was written on his 
countenance. Had I looked at him without restraint, 
it could not have been without tears. • I felt shocked, 
too, shocked and ashamed, to be seen by him in that 
place. I had wished to be present from an earnest interest 
in the business, joined to firm confidence in his powers of 
defence; but his eyes were not those I wished to meet 
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in WeftminSter Hall. I called upon Miss Gomme and 
Charles to assist me in looking another way, and in con¬ 
versing with me as I turned aside; and I kept as much 
aloof as possible till he had taken his survey, and placed 
himself again in front. 

From this time, however, he frequently looked round, 
and I was soon without a doubt that he mu^ see me. Not 
very desirable to me, therefore, was a civility I next received 
from one of the managers—one^ too, placed in the front 
of the Committee, and in a line with the prisoner: it was 
Mr Frederick Montagu, who recogni 2 ed and bowed to 
me. He is a mo§t intimate friend of Mrs Delany, and a 
man of excellence in all parts of his chara^ler, save politics, 
and there he is always againft the Administration I Why 
will any man of principle join any party? Why not be 
open to all, yet belong to none? 

I hope Mr Hastings did not see us; but in a few minutes 
more, while this reading was Still continued, I perceived 
Sir Joshua Reynolds in the midst of the Committee. He, 
at the same moment, saw me also, and not only bowed, 
but smiled and nodded with his usual good humour and 
intimacy, making at the same time a sign to his ear, by 
which I understood he had no trumpet; whether he had 
forgotten or loSt it I know not. 

I would rather have answered all this dumb show any¬ 
where else, as my laSt ambition was that of being noticed 
from such a Box. I again entreated aid in turning away; 
but Miss Gomme, who is a friend of Sir Gilbert Elliot, 
one of the Managers, and an ill-wisher, for his sake, to the 
opposite cause, would only laugh, and ask why I should 
not be owned by them. 

I did not, however, like it, but had no choice from my 
near situation; and in a few seconds I had again a bow, 
and a profound one, and again very ridiculously I was 
obliged to inquire of Lady Claremont who my own 
acquaintance might be. Mr Richard Burke, senior, she 
answered. He is a brother of the great—great in defiance 
of all drawbacks—Edrnund Burke. 
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Another lawyer now arose, and read so exadly in the 
same manner, that it was utterly impossible to discover 
even whether it was a charge or an answer. 

Such reading as this, you may well suppose, set every¬ 
body pretty much at their ease; and but for the interest I 
took in looking from time to time at Mr Hayings, and 
watching his countenance, I might as well have been away. 
He seemed composed after the firSt half-hour, and calm; 
but he looked with a species of indignant contempt 
towards his accusers, that could not, I think, have been 
worn had his defence been doubtful. Many there are 
who fear for him; for me, I own myself wholly confident 
in his acquittal. 

Soon after, a voice ju§t by my side, from the green 
benches, said: ‘Will Miss Burney allow me to renew my 
acquaintance with her?’ I turned about and saw Mr 
Crutchley. 

All Streatham rose to my mind at sight of him. I have 
never beheld him since the Streatham society was abolished. 
We entered in^antly upon the subjed of that family, a 
subjed ever to me the mo^ interesting. He also had 
never seen poor Mrs Thrale since her return to England; 
but he joined with me very earnestly in agreeing that, since 
so Unhappy a Step was now paSt recall, it became the duty, 
however painful a one, of the daughters, to support, not 
cast off and contemn, one who was now as much their 
mother as when she Still bore their own name. 

‘But how,’ cried he, ‘do you Stand the fiery trial of this 
Streatham book that is coming upon us?’ 

I acknowledged myself very uneasy about it, and he 
assured me all who had ever been at Streatham were in 
fright and consternation. 

We talked all these matters over at more length, till I 
was called away by an ‘How d’ye do. Miss Burney?’ 
from the Committee Box! And then I saw young Mr 
Burke, who had jumped up on the nearest form to speak 
to me. 

Pleasant enough! I checked my vexation as well as 
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I was able, since the lea^ shyness on my part to those 
with whom formerly I had been social mu$l instantly have 
been attributed to Court influence; and therefore, since 
I could not avoid the notice, I did what I could to talk 
with him as heretofore. He is, besides, so amiable a 
young man, that I could not be sorry to see him again, 
though I regretted it should be ju§t in that place, and at 
this time. 

While we talked together, Mr Crutchley went back to 
his more distant seat, and the moment I was able to with- 
draw from young Mr Burke, Charles, who sat behind me, 
leant down and told me a gentleman had ju§t desired to 
be presented to me. 

‘Who?’ quoth I. 

‘Mr Wyndham,’ he answered.^ 

I really thought he was laughing, and answered accor¬ 
dingly; but he assured me he was in earnest, and that Mr 
Wyndham had begged him to make the proposition. 

What could I do ? There was no refusing: yet a planned 
meeting with another of the Committee, and one deep in 
the prosecution, and from whom one of the hardest 
charges has come—could anything be less pleasant as I 
was then situated? 

The Great Chamberlain’s Box is the only part of the hall 
that has any communication with either the Committee 
Box or the House of Commons, and it is also the very 
nearest to the prisoner. Mr Wyndham I had seen twice 
before—both times ^at Miss Monckton’s; and anywhere 
else I could have been much gratified by his desire of a 
third meeting, as he is one of the moSt agreeable, spirted, 
well-bred, and brilliant conversers I have ever spoken 
with. He is a neighbour, too, now, of Charlotte’s. He 
is member for Norwich, and a man of family and fortune, 
with a very pleasing, though not handsome face, a very 
elegant figure, and an air of fashion and vivacity. 

The conversations I had had with him at Miss 

^ William Windham (1750-1810). He remained a Whig until the 
OLtbreak of the French Revolution, when he joined Pitt. 
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Monckton’s had been, wholly by his own means, extremely 
spirited and entertaining. I was sorry to see him make 
one of a set that appeared so inveterate againft a man I 
believe so injuriously treated; and my concern was founded 
upon the good thoughts I had conceived of him, not 
merely for his social talents, which are yet very un¬ 
common, but from a reason dearer to my remembrance. 
He loved Dr Johnson—and Dr Johnson returned his 
affeftion. Their political principles and connexions were 
opposite, but Mr Wyndham respeX:ed his venerable friend 
too highly to discuss any points that could offend him; 
and showed for him so true a regard, that, during all his 
late illnesses, for the latter part of his life, his carriage and 
himself were alike at his service, to air, visit, or go out, 
Vhenever he was disposed to accept them. 

Charles soon told me he was at my elbow. He had 
taken the place Mr Crutchley had jugt left. The abord 
was, on my part, very awkward, from the digress I felt 
left Mr Haftings sho^d look up, and from a conviflion 
that I muft not name that gentleman, of whom alone I 
coxild then think, to a person in a Committee againft 
him. 

He, however, was easy, having no embarrassing 
thoughts, since the conference was of his own seeking. 
’Twas so long since I had seen him, that I almoft wonder 
he remembered me. 

After the firft compliments he looked around him, and 
exclaimed: ‘What an assembly is this! How ftriking a 
speSacle\ I had not seen half its splendour down there. 
You have it here to great advantage; you lose some of the 
LfOrds, but you gain aU the La£es, You have a very 
good place here.’ 

‘ Yes; and I may safely say I make a very impartial use of 
it: for since here I have sat, I have never discovered to 
which side I have been liftening,’ 

He laughed, but told me they were then running 
through the charges. 

‘And is it essential,’ cried I, ‘that they should so run 
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them through that nobody can understand them? Is 
that a form of law?^ 

He agreed to the absurdity; and then, looking Still at 
the speSiacle^ which indeed is the moSt splendid I ever saw, 
arrested his eyes upon the Chancellor, ‘He looks very 
well from hence,* cried he; ‘and how well he acquits 
himself on these solemn occasions! With what dignity, 
what loftiness, what high propriety, he comports himself I * 

This praise to the Chancellor, who is a known friend of 
Mr Hastings, though I believe he would be the laSt to 
favour hkn unjuSlly now he is on trial, was a pleasant 
sound to my ear, and confirmed my original idea of the 
liberal disposition of my new associate. 

Then, Still looking at the scene before him, he suddenly 
laughed, and said: ‘ I muSt not, to Miss Burney, make this 
remark, but—it is observable that in the King's Box sit 
the Hawkesbury family, while, next to the Speaker, who 
is here as a sort of Representative of the King, sits Major 
Scoti’i 

I knew his inference, of Court influence in favour of 
Mr Hastings, but I thought it beSt to let it pass quietly, 
I knew else, I should only be supposed under the same 
influence myself. 

Looking, Still on, he next noticed the two Archbishops. 
‘And see,* cried he, ‘the Archbishop of York, Markham 
—see how he affedls to read the articles of impeachment, 
as if he was Still open to either side! My good Lord 
Archbishop I your Grace might, with perfeft safety, spare 
your eyes, for your mind has been made up upon this 
subjeft before ever it was investigated. He holds Hastings 
to be the greatest man in the world—for Hastings promoted 
the interest of his son in the EaSt Indies I * 

Somewhat sarcastic, this; but I had as little time as power 
for answering, since now, and suddenly, his eye dropped 
down upon poor Mr Hastings: the expression of his face 
instantly loSt the gaiety and ease with which it had ad¬ 
dressed me; he Stopped short in his remarks; he fixed his 
^ John Scott, Hastings’s political agent. 
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eyes Steadfastly on this new, and but too interesting objeft, 
and after viewing him some time in a sort of earnest 
silence, he suddenly exclaimed, as if speaking to himself, 
and from an impulse irresistible: ‘What a sight is that! 
to see that man, that small portion of human clay, that 
poof feeble machine of earth, enclosed now in that little 
space, brought to that Bar, a prisoner in a spot six foot 
square—and to reflect on his late power! Nations at 
his command! Princes prostrate at his feet! What a 
change! How muSt he feel it I ^ 

I can hardly tell you, my deareSt Susan, how shocked 
I felt. ... I cannot believe Mr Hastings guilty; I 
feel in myself a Strong internal evidence of his innocence, 
drawn from all I have seen of him; I can only regard the 
prosecution as a party affair; but yet, since his adversaries 
now openly Slake their names, fame, and charadter againSt 
him, I did not think it decent to intrude such an opinion. 
I could only be sorry and silent. 

Next, Mr Wyndham pointed out Mr Francis^ to me. 
’Tis a singular circumstance, that the friend who moSt 
loves and the enemy who moSt hates Mr Hastings should 
bear the same name! Mr Wyndham, with all the bias of 
party, gave me then the highest character of this Mr 
Francis, whom he called one of the moSt ill-used of men. 
Want of documents how to answer forced me to be silent, 
oppositely as I thought. But it was a very unpleasant 
situation to me, as I saw that Mr Wyndham Still conceived 
me to have no other interest than a common, and probably 
to his mind, a weak compassion for the prisoner—that 
prisoner who, frequently looking around, saw me, I am 
certain, and saw with whom I was engaged! 

The subject of Mr Francis again drew him back to Mr 
Hastings, but with more severity of mind. ‘A prouder 
heart,’ cried he, ‘ an ambition more profound, were never, 

* Philip Francis, corrcftly described as * the enemy who moSl hates 
Mr Hastings.’ He is supposed to have been the author of the 
Leffers of Jmtus. The other Mr Francis was the husband of Fanny’s 
sister, Charlotte—Dement Francis, of Aybham, Norfolk. 
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I suppose, lodged in any mortal mould than in that man I 
With what a port he entered! did you observe him? his 
air 1 I saw not his face, but his air 1 his port I ’ 

‘Surely there,’ cried I, ‘he could not be to blame! He 
comes upon his defence; ought he to look as if he gave 
himself up?’ 

‘Why, no; ’tis true he mu§t look what vindication to 
himself he can; we mu§l not blame him there.’ 

Encouraged by this little concession, I resolved to 
venture farther, and once more said: ‘May I again, Mr 
Wyndham, forget that you are a Committee-man^ and say 
something not fit for a Committee-man to hear?’ 

‘ Oh, yes I ’ cried he, laughing very much, and looking 
extremely curious. 

‘I mu§l fairly, then, own myself utterly ignorant upon 
this sub)eft, and—and—may I go on?’ 

‘ I beg you will! ’ 

‘Well, then—and originally prepossessed in favour 
of the objeftl’ 

‘Do you,’ cried he, earne^y; ‘personally know him?’ 

‘Yes; and from that knowledge arose this prepossession 
I have confessed.’ 

‘ Indeed! what you have seen of him have you then so 
much approved?’ 

‘Yes, very much! I mu^t own the truth!’ 

‘ But you have not seen much of him ? ’ 

‘No, not lately. My fir^ knowledge of him was almost 
immediately upon his coming from India: I had heard 
nothing pf all these accusations; I had never been in the 
way of hearing them, and knew not even that there were 
any to be heard. I saw him, therefore, quite without 
prejudice, for or against him; and indeed, I mu5t own, he 
soon gave me a Strong interest in his favour.’ 

‘Well,’ said he, very civilly, ‘I begin the less to wonder, 
now, that you have adhered to his side; but-’ 

‘To see him, then,’ cried I, .Stopping his hut —‘to see 
him brought to.that Bar! and kneeling at it!—indeed, Mr 
Wyndham, I muSt own to you, I could hardly keep my 
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seat — hardly forbear rising and running out of the 
HaU/ 

‘ Why, there,’ cried he, ‘ I agree with you 1 ’Tis cer¬ 
tainly a humiliation not to be wished or defended: it is, 
indeed, a mere ceremony, a mere formality; but it is a 
mortifying one, and so obsolete, so unlike the pra&ices 
of the times, so repugnant from a gentleman to a gentle¬ 
man, that I myself looked another way: it hurt me, and I 
wished it dispensed with.’ 

‘Oh, Mr Wyndham,’ cried I, surprised and pleased, 
‘and can you be so liberal?’ 

‘Yes,’ cried he, laughing; ‘but ’tis only to take you 
ini’ 

And then he very civilly bowed, and went down to his 
box, leaving me much persuaded that I had never yet been 
engaged in a conversation so curious, from its circum- 
^ances, in my life. The warm well-wisher myself of the 
prisoner, though formerly the warmed admirer of his 
accuser, engaged, even at his trial, and in his presence, 
in so open a discussion with one of his principal prose¬ 
cutors; and the Queen herself in full view, unavoidably 
beholding me in close and eager conference with an 
avowed member of opposition! 

In the midS^t of the opening of a trial such as this, so 
important to the country as well as to the individual who 
is tried, what will you say to a man—a member of the 
House of Commons—who kept exclaiming almost per-* 
petually, juft at niy side: ‘What a bore I—when will it be 
over?—Muft one come any more?—had a great mind 
not to have come at all. Who’s that?—Lady Hawkesbury 
and the Copes?—Yes. A pretty girl, Kitty. Well, when 
will they have done? I wish they’d call the queftdon— 

I should vote it a bore at once I ’ ^ 

In about two or three hours—this reading ftill lafting— 
Mr Crutchley came to me again. He, too, was so wearied, 
that he was departing; but he ftayed some time to tdk 
over our conftant topic—my poor Mrs Thrale. How 
1 The trial was not concluded until 1795 . 
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little docs she suspeft the interest I unceasingly take in 
her—the avidity with which I seize every opportunity 
to gather the smallest intelligence concerning her I 

One little trait of Mr Crutchley, so charafteriftic of that 
queerness which distinguishes him, I muSt mention. He 
said he questioned whether he should come any more: 
I told him I had imagined the attendance of every member 
to be indispensable. ‘ No/ cried he, ‘ ten to one if another 
day they are able to make a house I ’ 

‘The Lords, however, I suppose, muSt come?^ 

‘Not unless they like it.’ 

‘But I hear if they do not attend they have no tickets.’ 

‘ Why, then. Miss Primrose and Miss Cowslip muSt Stay 
away tool’ 

A far more interesting conference, however, was now 
awaiting me. Towards the close of the day, Mr Wyndham 
very unexpefledly came again from the Committee Box, 
and seated himself by my side. I was glad to see by this 
second visit that my frankness had not offended him. He 
began, too, in so open and social a manner, that I was 
satisfied he forgave it. 

‘I have been,’ cried he, *very busy since I left you— 
writing—reading—making documents.’ 

I saw he was much agitated; the gaiety which seems 
natural to him was flown, and had left in its place the moSt 
evident and unquiet emotion. I looked a litde surprised, 
and rallying himself, in a few moments he inquired if I 
wished for any refreshment, and proposed fetching me 
some. But, well as I liked him for a conspirator^ I could 
not break bread with him I 

I thought now all was over of communication between 
us, but I was mistaken. He spoke for a minute or two 
upon the crowd—early hour of coming—haSly break¬ 
fasting, and such general nothings; and then, as if involun- 
arily, he returned to the sole subjeft on his mind. *Our 
plan,’ cried he, ‘is all changing: we have all been busy— 
we are coming into a new method. I have been making 
preparations—did not intend speaking for a considerable 
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time—not till after the circuit—but now, I may be called 
upon, I know not how soon/ 

Then he Stopped—ruminating—and I let him ruminate 
without interruption for some minutes, when he broke 
forth into these refle£lions: ‘How Strange, how infatuated 
a frailty has man with respeft to the future I Be our views, 
our designs, our anticipations what they may, we are 
never prepared for it!—it always takes us by surprise— 
always comes before we look for it 1 ’ 

Still I said nothing, for I did not fully comprehend him, 
till he added: ‘ I will not be so affeded as to say to you that 
I have made no preparation—that I have not thought a 
little upon what I have to do; yet now that the moment 
is adlually come-’ 

Again he broke off; but a generous sentiment was 
bursting from him, and would not be withheld. 

‘It has brought me,* he resumed, ‘a feeling of which 
I am not yet quite the master 1 What I have said hitherto, 
when I have spoken in the house, has been urged and 
Stimulated by the idea of pleading for the injured and the 
absent, and that gave me spirit. Nor do I tell you (with 
a half-conscious smile) that the ardour of the prosecution 
went for nothing—a prosecution in favour of oppressed 
millions 1 But now, when I am to speak here, the thought 
of that man, close to my side—culprit as he is—that man 
on whom all the odium is to fall—gives me, I own, a 
sensation that almost disqualifies me beforehand 1* 

Ah, Mr Wyndham I thought I, with feelings so generous 
even where enmity is so Strong, how came you ever en¬ 
gaged in so cruel, so unjuSt a cause? . . . 

I had afterwards to relate great part of this to the Queen 
herself. She saw me engaged in such close discourse, 
and with such apparent interest on both sides, with Mr 
Wyndham, that I knew she muSt else form conjectures 
innumerable. So candid, so liberal is the mind of the 
Queen, that she not only heard me with the moSt favour¬ 
able attention towards Mr Wyndham, but was herself 
touched even to tears by the relation. 
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You, my beloved friends, absent from the scene of 
aftion, and only generally interested in it, can form no 
idea of the warmth you would feel upon the subjeft, were 
you here, and in the midSt of it. 

We Stayed but a short time after this laSt conference; 
for nothing more was attempted than reading on the 
charges and answers, in the same useless manner. 

April. I have scarce a memorandum of this fatal 
month, in which I was bereft of the moSt revered of 
friends, and, perhaps, the moSt perfeft of women.^ The 
two excellent persons to whom I write this will be the 
first to subscribe to her worth: nearest to it themselves, 
they are leaSt conscious of the resemblance—but how 
consolatory to me is it to see and to feel it I 

I believe I heard the laSt words she uttered; I cannot 
learn that she spoke after my rcluftant departure. She 
finished with that cheerful resignation, that lively hope, 
which always broke forth when this laSt—awful—but, to 
her, most happy change seemed approaching. 

Poor Miss P- and myself were kneeling by her 

bedside* She had juSl given me her soft hand; without 
power to see either of us, she felt and knew us. Oh, 
never can I cease to cherish the remembrance of the 
sweet, benign, holy voice with which she pronounced a 
blessing upon us both I We kissed her; and, with a smile 
all beaming—I thought it so—of heaven, she seemed then 
to have taken leave of all earthly solicitudes. Yet then, 
even then, short as was her time on earth, the same soft 
human sensibility filled her for poor human objefts. She 
would not bid us farewell—would not tell us she should 
speak with us no more—she only said, as she turned 
gently away from us: ‘ And now J V /go to skepV But, oh, 
in what a voice she said it! I felt what the sleep would 
be; so did poor Miss P-. 

She bid me—how often did she bid me—not to grieve 
to lose her! Yet she said, in my absence, she knew I 
mu§t, and sweetly regretted how much I mu§l miss her. 

^ Mrs Delany. 
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I teach myself to think of her felicity; and I never dwell 
upon that without faithfully feeling I would not desire 
her return. But, in every other channel in which my 
thoughts and feelings turn, I miss her with so sad a void I 
She was all that I dearly loved that remained within 
my reach; she was become the bosom repository of all 
the livelong day’s transactions, reflections, feelings, and 
wishes. Her own exalted mind was all expanded when 
we met. I do not think she concealed from me the mo§t 
secret thought of her heart; and while every word that 
fell from her spoke wisdom, piety, and instruction^ her 
manner had an endearment, her spirits a native gaiety, 
and her smile, to those she loved, a tenderness so 

animated-Oh, why do I go on entering into these 

details? Believe me, my dear friends, now—now that the 
bitterness of the first blow is over, and that the dreary 
chasm becomes more familiar to me, I think and truB I 
would not call her back. 

What a message she left mel Did you hear it? She 
told Mrs AStley to say to me, when she was gone, how 
much comfort I muSt always feel in refleCling how much 
her latter days had been soothed by mc.^ 

But how sad was every re-entrance into Windsor!— 
bereft, irremediably, of all that could soften to me the 
total separation it causes between me and all my original 
and dearest friends. 

It was, however, a very fortunate circumstance that for 
the two or three first comings Mr Fairly ^ happened to be 
of the King’s party. Inured himself to sorrow, his soul 
was easily turned to pity; and far from censuring the 
affliction, or contemning the misfortunes, which were 
inferior to his own, his kind and feeling nature led him 
to no sensation but of compassion, which sbftened every 
feature of his face, and took place of all the hard traces of 
personal suffering which moSt severely had marked it. 

AStley (Mrs Delany’s maid) later thought fit to deny this. 

* ‘Mf Fairly’ was Colonel Digby. He was ‘inured to sorrow ’ by 
the death of his wife. 
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The tone of his voice was all in sympathy with this gentle¬ 
ness ; and there was not an attention in his power to show 
me that he did not exert with the mo§t benevolent and 
even flattering alacrity; intere^ing himself about my diet, 
my health, my exercise; proposing walks to me, and 
exhorting me to take them, and even intimating he should 
see that I did, were not his time all occupied by royal 
attendance. 

May. I must mention a laughable enough circumstance. 
Her Majesty inquired of me if I had ever met with Lady 
Hawke? Oh, yes, I cried, and Lady Say and Sele too. 
‘ She has juSt desired permission to send me a novel of her 
own writing,’ answered her Majesty. 

‘I hope,’ cried I, ‘’tis not the Mausoleum of JuliaV^ 

But yes, it proved no less I and this she has now published 
and sends about. You muSt remember Lady Say and 
Sele’s quotation from it. Her MajeSly was so gracious 
as to lend it me, for I had some curiosity to read it. It 
is all of a piece—all love, love, love, unmixed and un¬ 
adulterated with any more worldly materials. 

On one of the Egham race days the Queen sent Miss 
Planta and me on the course, in one of the royal coaches, 
with Lord Templeton and Mr Charles Fairly for our 
beaux. Lady Templeton was then at the Lodge, and I 
had the honour of two or three conferences with her during 
her Stay. 

On the course we were espied by Mr Crutchley, who 
inStandy devoted himself to my service for the morning— 
taking care of our places, naming jockeys, horses, bets, 
plates, etc. etc., and talking between times of Streatham 
and all the Streathamites, of Mrs Piozzi, all the Miss Thrales, 
Mr Seward, Mr Selwyn, Harry Cotton, Sophy Streatfield, 
Miss Owen, Sir Philip Clerke, Mr Murphy, etc. etc. 

We were both, I believe, very glad of this discourse. 
He pointed to me where his house Stood, in a fine park, 
within sight of the race-ground, and proposed introducing 
me to his sister, who was his housekeeper, and asking me 
^ Sec p. 75. 
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if, through her invitation, I would come to Sunning Hill 
Park. I assured him I lived so completely in a monastery 
that I could make no new acquaintance. He then said he 
expcded soon Susan and Sophy Thrale on a visit to his 
si^er, and he presumed I would not refuse coming to 
see them. I truly answered I should rejoice to do it if 
in my power, but that mo§t probably I mu^ content 
myself with meeting them on the Terrace. He promised 
to bring them there with his si^er, though he had given 
up that walk these five years. 

It will give me indeed great pleasure to see them 
again. 

June. Another Streatham acquaintance, Mr Murphy, 
made much effort at this time for a meeting, through 
Charles, with whom he is lately become very intimate. 
So much passed about the matter, that I was almost 
compelled to agree that he should know when I was able 
to go to St Martin’s Street. He is an extremely agreeable 
and entertaining man, but of so light a charafter in morals 
that I do not wish his separate acquaintance; though, 
when I met with him at Streatham, as associates of the 
same friends, I could not but receive much advantage 
from his notice—amusement rather I should perhaps 
say, though there was enough for the higher word, 
improvement^ in all but a serious way. However, where, in 
that serious way, I have no good opinion, I wish not to 
cultivate, but rather to avoid, even charaders in other 
respeds the mo§t captivating. It is not from fearing 
contagion—they would none of them attack me: it is 
simply from an internal drawback to all pleasure in their 
society, while I am considering their talents at beff as 
useless. 

Mrs Schwellenberg came to Windsor with us after the 
Birthday, for the of the summer. 

Mr Turbulent took a formal leave of me at the same 
time, as his wife now came to settle at Windsor, and he 
ceased to belong to our party. He only comes to the 
Princesses at ^ated hours, and then returns to his own 
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home. He gave me many serious thanks for the time 
passed with me, spoke in flourishing terms of its contract 
to former times, and vowed no compensation could 
ever be made him for the hours he had thrown away 
by compulsion on ‘The Oy^er.’ His behaviour alto¬ 
gether was very well—here and there a little eccentric, 
but, in the main, merely good-humoured and high- 
spirited. 

I am persuaded there is no manner of truth in the 
report relative to Mr Fairly and Miss Fuzilier,^ for he led 
me into a long conversation with him one evening when 
the party was large, and all were otherwise engaged, upon 
subjects of this nature, in the course of which he asked 
me if I thought any second attachment could either be as 
strong or as happy as a fir§t. 

I was extremely surprised by the que^ion, and quite 
unprepared how to answer it, as I knew not with what 
feelings or intentions I might war by any unwary opinions. 
[ did little, therefore, but evade and li^en, though he kept 
up the discourse in a very animated manner, till the party aU 
broke up. 

Had I spoken without any consideration but what was 
general and genuine, I should have told him that my idea 
was simply this, that where a first blessing was withdrawn 
by Providence, not loSt by misconduft, it seemed to me 
most consonant to reason, nature, and mortal life, to 
accept v^hat would come second, in this as in all other 
deprivations. Is it not a species of submission to the 
Divine will to make ourselves as happy as we can in what 
is left us to obtain, where bereft of what we had sought? 
My own conflict for content in a life totally adverse to 
my own inclinations, is all built on this principle, and 
when it succeeds, to this owes its success. 

I presumed not, however, to talk in this way to Mr 

^ ‘Miss Fuzilier* was Miss Gunning. According to Fanny, she 
was ‘pretty, learned, and accomplished,* but had not ‘heart enough 
to satisfy Mr Fairly.* The reader will learn with regret that Mr F. 
married her. 

H960 
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Fairly, for I am wholly ignorant in what manner or to what 
degree his firgl attachment may have riveted his affections; 
but by the whole of what passed it seemed to me very evi¬ 
dent that he was not merely entirely without any engage¬ 
ment, but entirely at this time without any plan or scheme 
of forming any; and probably he never may. 
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PART THREE 
Odober, 1788-July, 1791 ^ 

Friday, October 17TH. Our return to Windsor is 
postponed till to-morrow. The King is not well: he has 
not been quite well some time, yet nothing I hope alarming, 
though there is an uncertainty as to his complaint not 
very satisfa£lory; so precious, too, is his health.^ 

Saturday, October i 8th. The King was this morning 
better. My Royal mistress told me Sir George Baker ^ 
was to settle whether we returned to Windsor to-day or 
to-morrow. 

Sunday, October 19TH. The Windsor journey is 
again po^poned, and the King is but very indifferent. 
Heaven preserve him! there is something unspeakably 
alarming in his smaller indisposition. 

I am very much with the Queen, who, I see, is very 
uneasy, but she talks not of it. She reads Hunter^s 
‘Discourses,’^ and talks chiefly upon them. 

We are to §lay here some time longer, and so unprepared 
were we for more than a day or two, that our ^Stresses 
are prodigious, even for clothes to wear; and as to books, 
there are not three amongst us; and for company, only 
Mr de Luc and Miss Planta; and so, in mere desperation 
for employment, I have juSt begun a tragedy. We are 
now in so spiritless a situation that my mind would bend 
to nothing less sad, even in fiftion. But I am very glad 
something of this kind has occurred to me; it may while 

^ Vol. iv, p. 270-V0L V, p. 226. 

* As long ago as 1765 the King had had an illness which showed 
traces of insanity, but this fa£i was carefully concealed. 

^ Physician in ordinary to the King. 

^ Dr Henry Hunter (1741--1802), a Scotch divine. The work in 
question is a course of lectures entitled Sacred Biograpi^, 
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away the tediousness of this unsettled, unoccupied, 
unpleasant period. 

Monday, October 2oth. The King was taken very ill 
in the night, and we have all been cruelly frightened; but 
it went off, and, thank heaven 1 he is now better. 

I had all my morning devoted to receiving inquiring 
visits. Lady Effingham, Sir George Howard, Lady 
Frances Howard, all came from Stoke to obtain news of 
the King; his lea^ illness spreads in a moment. Lady 
Frances Douglas came also. She is wife of the Archibald 
Douglas who caused the famous Hamilton trial in the 
House of Peers, for his claim to the Douglas name. She 
is fat, and clunch, and heavy, and ugly; otherwise, they 
say, agreeable enough. 

Tuesday, Oct. 21 st. The good and excellent King is again 
better, and we expedl to remove to Windsor in a day or two. 

Thursday, Oct. 23RD. The King continues to mend, 
thank God! Saturday we hope to return to Windsor. 
Had not this composition fit seized me, societyless, and 
bookless, and viewless as I am, I know not how I could 
have whiled away my being; but my tragedy goes on, and 
fills up all vacancies. 

Saturday, Oct. 25TH. Yesterday was so much the 
same, I have not marked it; not so to-day. The King was 
so much better that our Windsor journey at length took 
place, with permission of Sir George Baker, the only 
physician his Majesty will admit. 

I had a sort of conference with his Majesty, or rather I 
was the objeft to whom he spoke, with a manner so 
uncommon, that a high fever alone could account for it; 
a rapidity, a hoarseness of voice, a volubility, an earne^- 
ness—a vehemence, rather—it ^rtled me inexpressibly; 
yet with a graciousness exceeding even all I ever met with 
before—it was almoft kindness 1 

Heaven—heaven preserve him! The Queen grows 
more and more uneasy. She alarms me sometimes for 
herself, at other times she has a sedateness that wonders 
me Still more. 
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I commune now with my dearest friends every morning, 
upon the affairs of the preceding day. Alas! how little 
can I commune with them in any other way 1 

Sunday, Oct. 26th. The King was prevailed upon not 
to go to chapel this morning. I met him in the passage 
from the Queen’s room; he Stopped me, and conversed 
upon his health near half an hour. Still with that extreme 
quickness of speech and manner that belongs to fever; 
and he hardly sleeps, he tells me, one minute all night; 
indeed, if he recovers not his reSt, a moSt delirious fever 
seems to threaten him. He is all agitatioil, all emotion, 
yet all benevolence and goodness, even to a degree that 
makes it touching to hear him speak. He assures every¬ 
body of his health; he seems only fearful to give uneasiness 
to others, yet certainly he is better than la§t night. No¬ 
body speaks of his illness, nor what they think of it. 

The Bishop of Peterborough is made Dean of Durham, 
and I am glad, for old acquaintance’ sake. 

Oct. 29TH. The dear and good King again gains 
ground, and the Queen becomes easier. 

To-day Miss Planta told me she heard Mr Fairly was 

confined at Sir R-F-’s, and therefore she would 

now lay any wager he was to marry Miss F-. 

Saturday, Nov. ist. Our King does not advance in 
amendment; he grows so weak that he walks like a gouty 
man, yet has such spirits that he has talked away his voice, 
and is so hoarse it is painful to hear him. The Queen is 
evidently in great uneasiness. God send him better! 

She read to me to-day a ledure of Hunter’s. I have 
named that work, I believe: it is a biographical com¬ 
mentary on the Old Teftament, extremely well done with 
respe£f to orthodox principles and moral inferences, and 
in pleasing and alluring language; a book worth much 
commendation, but of no genius; there is nothing original 
in the Statement of fafts, or in the refleftions they produce. 
I would not recommend it to ^r Locke, but I read it 
without murmuring at loss of time myself, and I would 
heartily recommend it to my Fredy, for her own little 
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congregation, as it is all good, and there would not be all 
obvious. 

During the reading this morning, twice, at pathetic 
passages, my poor Queen shed tears. ‘How nervous I 
am I ’ she cried; ‘I am quite a fool I Don’t you think so?’ 

‘No, rtia’ami’ was all I dared answer. 

She revived, however, finished the ledfure, and went 
upftairs and played upon the Princess Augu^a’s harpsi¬ 
chord. 

The King was hunting. Her anxiety for his return was 
greater than ever. The moment he arrived he sent a 
page to desire to have coffee and take his bark^ in the 
Queen’s dressing-room. She said she would pour it 
out herself, and sent to inquire how he drank it. 

The King is very sensible of the great change there is 
in himself, and of her disturbance at it. It seems, but 
heaven avert itl a threat of a total breaking up of the 
constitution. This, too, seems his own idea. I was 
present at his firSt seeing Lady Effingham on his return to 
Windsor this laSt time. ‘ My dear Effy,’ he cried, ‘ you see 
me, all at once, an old man.’ 

I was so much affe^fed by this exclamation, that I wished 
to run out of the room. Yet I could not but recover 
when Lady Effingham, in her well-meaning but literal 
way, composedly answered: ‘We muSt all grow old, sir; 
I am sure I do.’ 

He then produced a walking-Stick which he had juSl 
ordered. ‘He could not,’ he said, ‘get on without it; his 
Strength seemed diminishing hourly.’ 

He took the bark, he said; ‘But the Queen^ he cried, ‘is 
my physician, and no man need have a better; she is my 
Friend, and no man can have a better.’ 

How the Queen commanded herself I cannot conceive; 
but there was something so touching in this speech, 
from his hoarse voice and altered countenance, that it 
overset me very much. 

Nor can I ever forget him in what passed this night* 
^ Peruvian bark, or cinchona. 
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When I came to the Queen’s dressing-room he was Still 
with her. He constantly condu£ls her to it before he 
retires to his own. He was begging her not to speak to 
him when he got to his room, that he might fall asleep, 
as he felt great want of that refreshment. He repeated 
this desire, I believe, at leaSt a hundred times, though, far 
ertough from needing it, the poor Queen never uttered 
one syllable I He then applied to me, saying he was really 
very well, except in that one particular, that he could not 
sleep. 

The kindness and benevolence of his manner aU this 
time was moSt penetrating: he seemed to have no anxiety 
but to set the Queen at reSt and no wish but to quiet and 
give pleasure to all around him. To me he never yet spoke 
with such excess of benignity: he appeared even solicitous 
to satisfy me that he should do well, and to spare all alarm; 
but there was a hurry in his manner and voice that indicated 
sleep to be indeed wanted. Nor could I, all night, forbear 
foreseeing ‘ He sleeps now, or to-morrow he will be surely 
delirious! ’ 

Sunday, November 2nd. The King was better, and 
prevailed upon to give up going to the early prayers. 
The Queen and the Princesses went. After they were 
gone, and I was following towards my room, the King 
called after me, and he kept me in discourse a full half- 
hour; nearly all the time they were away. 

It was all to the same purport; that he was well, but 
wanted more re^; yet he said he had slept the la^ night 
like a child. But his manner, Still, was so touchingly 
kind, so sofdy gracious, that it doubled my concern to 
see him so far from well. 

Monday, November 3RD. The birthday of the Princess 
Sophia. I had received the beautiful birthday offering 
yesterday from my Fredy, and this morning I carried it 
to the Lower Lodge, where it was very prettily welcomed. 

However, we are all here in a moSt uneasy State. The 
King is better and worse so frequently, and changes so, 
daily, backwards and forwards, that everything is to be 
*h9^ 
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apprehended, if his nerves are not some way quieted, 
I dreadfully fear he is on the eve of some severe fever. 
The Queen is almost overpowered with some secret 
terror. I am afFe£):ed beyond all expression in her presence, 
to see what Struggles she makes to support serenity. To¬ 
day she gave up the conflidl when I was alone with her, 
and burst into a violent fit of tears. It was very, very 
terrible to see I How did I wish her a Susan or a Fredy I 
To unburthen her loaded mind would be to relieve it 
from all but inevitable affliaion. Oh, may heaven in its 
' mercy never, never drive me to that solitary anguish more I 
—I have tried what it would do; I speak from bitter 
recolleftion of paSt melancholy experience. 

Sometimes she walks up and down the room without 
uttering a word, but shaking her head frequently, and in 
evident distress and irresolution. She is often closeted 
with Miss Goldsworthy, of whom, I believe, she makes 
inquiry how her brother has found the King, from time 
to time. 

The Princes both came to Kew, in several visits to the 
King. The Duke of York has also been here, and his 
fond father could hardly bear the pleasure of thinking 
him anxious for his health. ‘So good,' he says, ‘is 
Frederick! ’ 

To-night, indeed, at tea-time, I felt a great shock, in 
hearing from General Bude, that Dr Heberden had been 
called in. It is true more assi^ance seemed much wanting, 
yet the King's rooted aversion to physicians makes any 
new-comer tremendous. They said, too, it was merely 
for counsel, not that his Maje^ was worse. 

Tuesday, November 4TH. Passed much the same as the 
days preceding it; the Queen, in deep distress, the King in a 
State almost incomprehensible, and all the house uneasy 
and alarmed. The drawing-room was again put off, and 
a Steady residence seemed fixed at Windsor. 

Wednesday, November 5TH. Oh, dreadful dayl My 
very heart has so sickened in lookihe over my memoran¬ 
dums, that I was forced to go to omer employments, I 
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will not, however, omit its narration. ’Tis too interc^ng 
ever to escape my own memory, and my dear friends have 
never yet had the beginning of the thread which led to all 
the terrible scenes of which they have variously heard. 

I found my poor Royal mi^ress, in the morning, sad 
and sadder Still; sometfiing horrible seemed impending, 
and I saw her whole resource was in religion. We had 
talked lately much upon solemn subjefts, and she appeared 
already preparing herself to be resigned for whatever 
might happen, 

I was Still wholly unsuspicious of the greatness of the 
cause she had for dread. Illness, a breaking up of the 
constitution, the payment of sudden infirmity and prema¬ 
ture old age for the waSte of unguarded health and Strength 
—^these seemed to me the threats awaiting her; and great 
and grievous enough, yet how short of the fad I 

I had given up my walks some days; I was too uneasy 
to quit the house while the Queen remained at home, 
and she now never left it. Even Lady Effingham, the 
last two days, could not obtain admission; she could only 
hear from a page how the. Royal Family went on. 

At noon the King went out in his chaise, with the Prin¬ 
cess Royal, for an airing. I looked from my window to 
see him; he was all smiling benignity, but gave so many 
orders to the poStilions, and got in and out of the carriage 
twice, with such agitation, that again my fear of a great 
fever hanging over him grew more and more powerful. 
Alas I how little did I imagine I should see him no more 
for so long—so black a period I 

When I went to my poor Queen, Still worse and worse 
I found her spirits. She had been greatly offended by 
some anecdote in a newspaper—the Morning Herald — 
relative to the King’s indisposition. She declared the 
printer should be called to account. She bid me burn 
the paper, and ruminated upon who could be employed 
to represent to the editor that he muSt answer at his peril 
any further such treasonable paragraphs. I named to her 
Mr Fairly, her own servant, and one so peculiarly fitted 
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for any office requiring honour and discretion. ‘Is he 
here then?’ she cried. No; I answered, but he was 
expe£ted in a few days. 

I saw her concurrence with this proposal. The Princess 
Royal soon returned. She came in cheerfully, and gave, 
in German, a history of the airing, and one that seemed 
comforting. 

Soon after, suddenly arrived the Prince of Wales. He 
came into the room. He had juSt quitted Brighthelm- 
Stone. Something passing within seemed to render this 
meeting awfully distant on both sides. She asked if he 
should not return to BrighthelmStone? He answered 
yes, the next day. He desired to speak with her; they 
retired together. 

I had but juSt reached my own room, deeply musing 
on the State of things, when a chaise Slopped at the rails; 
and I saw Mr Fairly and his son Charles alight, and enter 
the house. He walked lamely, and seemed not yet re¬ 
covered from his late attack. 

Only Miss Planta dined with me. We were both nearly 
silent; I was shocked at I scarcely knew what, and she 
seemed to know too much for speech. She Stayed with 
me till six o’clock, but nothing passed, beyond general 
solicitude that the King might get better. 

Meanwhile, a Stillness the moSt uncommon reigned 
over the whole house. Nobody Stirred; not a voice was 
heard; not a motion. I could do nothing but watch, 
without knowing for what: there seemed a Strangeness 
in the house moSt extraordinary. 

At seven o’clock Columb came to tell me that the music 
was all forbid, and the musicians ordered away 1 

This was the last Step to be expcfted, so fond as his 
Majesty is of his Concert, and I thought it might have 
rather soothed him: I could not understand the prohibition; 
all seemed Stranger and Stranger. 

Later came Colonel Goldsworthy: his countenance all 
gloom, ahd his voice scarce articulating no or yes. General 
Grenville was gone to town. 
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Very late came General Bude. He asked me if I had 
seen Mr Fairly; and la§t of all, at length he also entered. 
” How grave he looked! how shut up in himself! A 
silent bow was his only salutation; how changed I thought 
it—and how fearful a meeting, so long expelled as a solace! 

Colonel Goldsworthy was called away; I heard his 
voice whispering some time in the passage, but he did not 
return. 

Various small speeches now dropped, by which I found 
the house was all in di^urbance, and the King in some 
Grange way worse, and the Queen taken ill I 

At length. General Bud^ said he would go and see if 
any one was in the music room. Mr Fairly said he 
thought he had better not accompany him, for as he had 
not yet been seen, his appearance might excite fresh 
emotion. The General agreed and went. 

We were now alone. But I could not speak: neither 
did Mr Fairly; I worked—I had begun a hassock for my 
Fredy. A long and serious pause made me almost turn 
sick with anxious wonder and fear, and an inward trem¬ 
bling totally disabled me from asking the aftual situation 
of things; if I had not had my work, to employ my eyes 
and hands, I mu§l have left the room to quiet myself. 

I fancy he penetrated into all this, though, at firSt, he 
had concluded me informed of everything; but he now, 
finding me silent, began an inquiry whether I was yet 
acquainted how bad all was become, and how ill the 
King? 

I really had no utterance for very alarm, but my look 
was probably sufficient; he kindly saved me any que^ons, 
and related to me the whole of the mysterious horror ! 

Oh, my dear friends, what a history! The King, at 
dinner, had broken forth into positive delirium, which 
long had been menacing all who saw him moSt closely; 
and the Queen was so overpowered as to fall into* violent 
hysterics. All the Princesses were in misery, and the 
Prince of Wales had burSt into tears. No one kmcw what 
was to follow—no one could conjefturc the event. 
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He Stayed with me all the evening, during which we 
heard no voice, no sound! all was deadly Still! At ten 
o’clock I said: H muSt go to my own room, to be in 
waiting.’ He determined upon remaining downstairs, 
in the Equerries’ department, there to wait some intelli¬ 
gence. We parted in mutual expedlation of dreadful 
tidings. In separating, he took my hand, and earnestly 
recommended me to keep myself Stout and firm. 

If this beginning of the night was affedring, what did 
it not grow afterwards! Two long hours I waited— 
alone, in silence, in ignorance, in dread! I thought they 
would never be over; at twelve o’clock I seemed to have 
spent two whole days in waiting. I then opened my door, 
to listen, in the passage, if anything seemed Stirring. Not 
a sound could I hear. My apartment seemed wholly 
separated from life and motion. Whoever was in the 
house kept at the other end, and not even a servant 
crossed the Stairs or passage by lAy rooms. 

I would fain have crept on myself, anywhere in the 
world, for some inquiry, or to see but a face, and hear a 
voice, but I did not dare risk losing a sudden summons. 

I re-entered my room, and there passed another endless 
hour, in conjectures too horrible to relate. 

A little after one, I heard a Step—my door opened— 
and a page said I muSl come to the Queen. 

I could hardly get along—hardly force myself into the 
room; dizzy I felt, almost to falling. But the first shock 
passed, I became more qolleded. Useful, indeed, proved 
the previous lesson of the evening: it had Stilled, if not 
mortified my mind, which had else, in a scene such as 
this, been all tumult and emotion. 

My poor Royal mistress! never can I forget her coun¬ 
tenance—pale, ghastly pale she looked; she was seated 
to be undressed, and attended by Lady Elizabeth Waldc- 
grave and Miss Goldsworthy; her whole frame was 
disordered, yet she was Still arid quiet. 

These two ladies assisted me to undress her, or rather I 
assisted them, for they were firmer, from being longer 
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present; my shaking hands and blinded eyes could scarce 
be of any use. 

I gave her some camphor julep, which had been ordered 
her by Sir George Baker. ‘How cold I am I’ she cried, 
and put her hand on mine; marble it felt I and went to my 
heart’s core! 

The King, at the instance of Sir George Baker, had 
consented to sleep in the next apartment, as the Queen was 
ill. For himself, he would li^en to nothing. Accordingly, 
a bed was put up for him, by his own order, in the Queen’s 
second dressing-room, immediately adjoining to the bed¬ 
room. He would not be further removed. Miss Golds¬ 
worthy was to sit up with her, by the King’s direftion. 

I would fain have remained in the little dressing-room, 
on the other side the bedroom, but she would not permit 
it. She ordered Sandys, her wardrobe woman, in the 
place of Mrs Thielky, to sit up there. Lady Elizabeth 
also pressed to ^ay; but we were desired to go to our 
own rooms. 

How reluftantly did I come away 1 how hardly to myself 
leave her I Yet I went to bed, determined to preserve my 
ftrength to the utmost of my ability, for the service of my 
unhappy mistress. I could not, however, sleep. I do 
not suppose an eye was closed in the house all night. 

Thursday, November 6th. I rose at six, dressed in 
haSte by candle light, and unable to wait for my summons 
in a suspense so awful, I §tole along the passage in the 
dark, a thick fog intercepting all faint light, to see if I 
could meet with Sandys, or any one, to tell me how the 
night had passed. 

When I came to the little dressing-room, I Stopped, 
irrcsohite what to do. I heard men’s voices; I was seized 
with the most cruel alarm at such a sound in her Majesty’s 
dressing-room. I waited some time, and then the door 
opened, and I saw Colonel Goldsworthy and Mr Batters- 
comb. I was relieved from my firSt apprehension, yet 
shocked enough to see them there at this early hour. They 
had both sat up there all night, as well as Sandys. Every 
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page, both of the King and Queen, had also sat up, 
dispersed in the passages and ante-rooms; and oh, what 
horror in every face I met I 

I waited here, among^ them, till Sandys was ordered 
by the Queen to carry her a pair of gloves. I could not 
resift the opportunity to venture myself before her. I 
glided into the room, but ftopped at the door: she was 
in bed, sitting up; Miss Goldsworthy was on a ftool by 
her side 1 

I feared approaching without permission, yet could not 
prevail with myself to retreat. She was looking down, 
and did not see me. Miss Goldsworthy, turning round, 
said: ‘’Tis Miss Burney, ma’am.’ 

She leaned her head forward, and in a moft soft manner 
said: ‘Miss Burney, how are you?’ 

Deeply affefted, I haftened up to her, but, in trying to 
speak burft into an irresiftible torrent of tears. 

My deareft friends, I do it at this moment again, and 
can hardly write for them; yet I wish you to know all this 
piercing fdftory right. 

She looked like death—colourless and wan; but nature 
is infe£Hous; the tears gushed from her own eyes, and a 
perfeft agony of weeping ensued, which once begun, 
she could not ftop; she did not, indeed, try; for when it 
subsided, and she wiped her eyes, she said: ‘I thank you. 
Miss Burney—you have made me cry; it is a great relief 
to me—had not been able to cry before, all this night long.’ 

Oh, what a scene followed I what a scene was related! 
The King, in the middle of the night, had insifted upon 
seeing if his Queen was not removed from the house; 
and he had come into her room, with a candle in his hand, 
opened the bed-curtains, and satisfied himself she was 
there, and Miss Goldsworthy by her side. This < 5 bser- 
vance of his direftions had much soothed him; but he 
ftayed a full half hour, and the depth of terror during that 
time no words can paint. The fear of such another 
entrance was now so ftrongly upon the nerves of the poor 
Queen that she could hardly support herself. 
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The King—the Royal sufferer—was Still in the next 
room, attended by Sir George Baker and Dr Heberden, 
and his pages, with Colonel Goldsworthy occasionally, 
and as he called for him. He kept talking unceasingly; 
his voice was so loSt in hoarseness and weakness, it was 
rendered almost inarticulate; but its tone was Still all bene¬ 
volence—all kindness—all touching graciousness. 

It was thought advisable the Queen should not rise,' 
leSt the King should be offended that she did not go to 
him; at present he was content; because he conceived 
her to be nursing for her illness. 

But what a situation for her! She would not let me 
leave her now; she made me remain in the room, and 
ordered me to sit down. I was too trembling to refuse. 
Lady Elizabeth soon joined us. We all three Stayed with 
her; she frequently bid me listen, to hear what the King 
was saying or doing. I did, and carried the beSt accounts 
I could manage, without deviating from truth, except 
by some omissiops. Nothing could be so afflifting as 
this task; even now, it brings fresh to my ear his poor 
exhausted voice. ‘ I am nervous,’ he cried; ‘ I am not ill, 
but I am nervous: if you would know what is the matter 
with me, I am nervous. But I love you both very well; 
if you would tell me the truth: I love Dr Heberden beSt, 
for he has not told me a lie: Sir George has told me a lie— 
a white lie, he says, but I hate a white liel If you will 
tell me a lie, let it be a black lie I ’ 

This was what he kept saying almost constantly, mixed 
in with other matter, but always returning, and in a 
voice that truly will never cease vibrating in my rccol- 
leftion. 

Dr Warren was sent for express, in the middle of the 
night, at the desire of Sir George Baker, because he had 
been taken ill himself, and felt unequal to the whole 
toil. 

The Princesses sent to ask leave to come to their mother. 
She burst into tears, and declared she could neither see 
them, nor pray, while in this dreadful situation, expc6Ung 
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every moment to be broken in upon, and quite uncertain 
in what manner, yet determined not to desert her apart¬ 
ment, except by express diredtion from the physicians. 
Who could tell to what height the delirium might rise? 
There was no conftraint, no power; all feared the worgt, 
yet none dared take any measures for security. . . . 

Miss Goldsworthy had now a bed put up in the Queen’s 
' new bedroom. She had by no means health to go on 
sitting up, and it had been the poor King’s own diredion 
that she should remain with the Queen. It was settled 
that Mrs Sandys and Miss Macenton should alternately 
sit up in the dressing-room. 

The Queen would not permit me to take that office, 
though most gladly I would have taken any that would 
have kept me about her. But she does not think my 
ftrength sufficient. She allowed me, however, to ^ay 
with her till she was in bed, which I had never done till 
now; I never, indeed, had even seen her in her bedroom 
till the day before. She has always had^the kindness and 
delicacy to dismiss me from her dressing-room as soon 
as I have assi^ed her with her night clothes; the wardrobe 
woman then was summoned, and I regularly made my 
curtsy. It was a satisfadion to me, however, now to 
leave her the la 5 t, and to come to her the fir§t. 

Her present dressing-room is also her dining-room, 
her drawing-room, her sitting room; she has nothing else 
but her bedroom! 

I left her with my fervent prayers for better times, and 
saw her nearer to composure than I had believed possible 
in such a Calamity. She called to her aid her religion, and 
without it what, indeed, mu^ have become of her? It 
was near two in the morning when I quitted her. 

In passing through the dressing-room to come away, 
J found Miss Goldsworthy in some digress how to execute 
a commission of the Queen’s: it was to her brother, who 
was to sit up in a room adjoining to the King’s; and she 
was undressed, and knew not how to go to him, as the 
Princes were to and fro everywhere. I offered to call him 
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to her; she thankfully accepted the proposal. I cared not, 
ju^t then, whom I encountered, so I could make myself 
of any use. ^ 

When I gently opened the door of the apartment to 
which I was direfted, I found it was quite filled with gentle¬ 
men and attendants, arranged round it on chairs and sofas, 
in dead silence. 

It was a dreadful Start with which I retreated; for any¬ 
thing more alarming and shocking could not be'conceived: 
the poor King within another door, unconscious any one 
was near him, and thus w’atched, by dread necessity, at 
such an hour of the night 1 I pronounced the words: 

* Colonel Goldsworthy,’ however, before I drew back, 
though I could not distinguish one gentleman from 
another, except the two Princes, by their Stars. 

Friday, November yxH. 1 was now arrived at a sort 
of settled regularity of life more melancholy than can 
possibly be described. I rose at six, dressed, and hastened 
to the Queen’s apartments, uncalled, and there waited 
in silence and in the dark till I heard her move or speak 
with Miss Goldsworthy, and then presented myself to the 
bedside of the unhappy Queen. She sent Miss Golds¬ 
worthy early every morning, to make inquiry what sort 
of night his Majesty had passed; and in the middle of the 
night she commonly also sent for news by the wardrobe 
woman, or Miss Maccnton, whichever sat up. 

She dismissed Miss Goldsworthy, on my arrival, to 
dress herself. Lady EUzabeth Waldegravc accommodated 
her with her own room for that purpose. 

I had then a long conference with this moSt patient 
sufferer; and equal forbearance and quietness during a‘ 
period of suspensive unhappiness never have I seen, 
never could I have imagined. 

At noon now I never saw her, which I greatly regretted; 
but she kept on her dressing-gown all day, and the Princes 
were continually about the passages, so that no one 
unsummoned dared approach the Queen’s apartments. 

While I was yet with my poor Royal sufferer this 
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morning the Prince of Wales came haftily into the room. 
He apologized for his intrusion, and then gave a very ener¬ 
getic hi^ory of the preceding night. It had been indeed 
mo^ affedingly dreadful I The King had risen in the 
middle of the night, and would take no denial to walking 
into the next room. There he saw the large congress 
I have mentioned: amazed and in consternation, he 
demanded what they did there? Much followed that 
I have heard since, particularly the warmest eloge on his 
dear son Frederick,^ his favourite, his friend. ‘Yes,’ he 
cried, ‘Frederick is my friend 1’—and this son was then 
present amongSt the reSt, but not seen I 

Sir George Baker was there, and was privately exhorted 
by the gentlemen to lead the King back to his room; 
but he had not courage: he attempted only to speak, and 
the King penned him in a corner, told him he was a mere 
old woman—that he wondered he had ever followed his 
advice, for he knew nothing of his complaint, which was 
only nervous! 

The Prince of Wales, by signs and whispers, would have 
urged others to have drawn him away, but no one dared 
approach him, and he remained there a considerable time, 
‘Nor do I know when he would have been got back,’ 
continued the Prince, ‘if at laft Mr Fairly had not under¬ 
taken him. I am extremely obliged to Mr Fairly indeed. 
He came boldly up to him, and took him by the arm, and 
begged him to go to bed, and then drew him along, and 
said he mu§t go. Then he said he would not, and cried: 
“Who are you?” “I am Mr Fairly, sir,” he answered, 
“and your Majesty has been very good to me often, and 
now I am going to be very good to you, for you muSt 
come to bed, sir: it is necessary to your life.” And then 
he was so surprised that he let himself be drawn along 
]u§t like a child; and so they got him to bed. I believe 
else he would have ^ayed all night I ’ 

From this time, as the poor ]fcng grew worse, general 
hope seemed universally to abate; and the Prince of Wales 
^ The Duke of York. 
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now took the government of the house into his own hands. 
Nothing was done but by his orders, and he was applied 
to in every difficulty. The Queen interfered not in any¬ 
thing; she lived entirely in her two new rooms, and spent 
the whole day in patient sorrow and retirement with her 
daughters. 

Wednesday, November i2TH. To-day a little bright¬ 
ened upon us; some change appeared in the loved Royal 
sufferer, and though it was not adfually for the better in 
itself, yet any change was pronounced to be salutary, as, 
for some days pa5t, there had been a monotonous con¬ 
tinuation of the same bad symptoms, that had doubly 
depressed us all. 

My spirits rose immediately; indeed, I thank God, I 
never desponded, though many times I Stood nearly 
alone in my hopes. 

In the passage, in the morning, I encountered Colonel 
Gwynn. I had but juSl time to inform him I yet 
thought all would do well, ere the Princes appeared. All 
the Equerries are now here except Major Garth, who is 
ill; and they have all ample employment in watching and 
waiting. From time to time they have all interviews; 
but it is only because the poor King will not be denied 
seeing them: it is not thought right. But I muSt enter 
into nothing of this sort—it is all too closely conneded 
with private domestic concerns for paper. 

Wednesday, November 19TH. The account of the dear 
King this morning was rather better. 

Sir Lucas Pepys ^ was now called in, and added to Dr 
Warren, Dr Heberden, and Sir George Baker. I earnestly 
wished to see him, and I found my poor Royal mistress 
was secretly anxious to know his opinion. 

The moment we were alone. Sir Lucas opened upon the 
subjeft in the moSt comfortable manner. He assured me 
there was nothing desponding in the case, and that his 
Royal patient would certainly recover, though not kn- 
mcdiatdy. 


^See p. 64, note . 
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Thursday, 27TH. This morning and whole day were 
dreadful 1 My early account was given me by Mr Charles 
Hawkins,^ and with such determined decision of in¬ 
curability, that I left him quite in horror. 

All that I dared, I softened to my poor Queen, who was 
now harassed to death with ^tate- affairs, and impending 
Storms of State dissensions. I would have given the 
world to have spent the whole day by her side, and poured 
in what balm of hope I could, since it appeared but too 
visibly she scarce received a ray from any other. 

Universal despondence now pervaded the whole house. 
Sir Lucas, indeed, sustained his original good opinion, 
but he was nearly overpowered by Standing alone, and 
was forced to let the Stream take its course with but little 
opposition. 

Even poor Mr de Luc was silenced; Miss Planta easily 
yields to fear; and Mrs Schwellenberg—who thinks it 
treason to say the King is ever at all indisposed—not 
being able to say all was quite well, forbade a single word 
being uttered upon the subjeft! 

The dinners, therefore, became a time of extremeSt 
pain—all was ignorance, mystery, and trembling expefta- 
tion of evil. 

Friday, 28th. How woeful—how bitter a day, in 
every part, was this 1 

My early account was from the King’s page, Mr Stilling- 
fleet, and the night had been extremely bad. 

I dared not sink the truth to my poor Queen, though 
I mixed in it whatever I could devise of cheer and hope; 
and she bore it with the moSl wonderful calmness, and 
kept me ^;^ith her a full half-hour after breakfast was called, 
talking over ‘ Hunter’s Leftures,^ and other religious books, 
with some other more confidential matters. 

Dr Addington was now called in: a very old physician, 
but peculiarly experienced in disorders such as afflifted 
our poor King, though not professedly a praftitioner in 
them. 


^ Surgeon to the Household. 
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Sir Lucas made me a visit, and informed me of all the 
medical proceedings; and told me, in confidence, we were 
to go to Kew to-morrow, though the Queen herself had 
not yet concurred in the measure; but the physicians 
joined to desire it, and they were supported by the Princes, 
The difficulty how to get the King Away from his favourite 
abode was all that rented. If they even attempted force, 
they had not a doubt but his smaller resistance would call 
up the whole country to his fancied rescue I Yet how, 
at such a time, prevail by persuasion? 

He moved me even to tears, by telling me that none 
of their own lives would be safe if the King did not recover, 
so prodigiously high ran the tide of affe&on and loyalty. 
All the physicians received threatening letters daily, to 
answer for the safety of their monarch with their Jives I 
Sir George Baker had already been Slopped in liis carriage 
by the mob, to give an account of the King; and when he 
said it was a bad one, they had furiously exclaimed: ‘The 
more shame for you 1 * 

After he left me, a Privy Council was held at the CaStle, 
with the Prince of Wales; the Chancellor, Mr Pitt, and all 
the officers of State were summoned, to sign a permission 
for the King’s removal. The poor Queen gave an 
audience to the Chancellor—^it was necessary to sanftify 
their proceedings. The Princess Royal and Lady Cour- 
town attended her. It was a tragedy the most dismal! 

The Queen’s knowledge of the King’s aversion to Kew 
made her consent to this measure with the extremeSt 
rcluftance; yet it was not to be opposed: it was Slated 
as much the beSl for him, on account of the garden: 
as here there is none but what is public to speftators from 
the terrace, or tops of houses. I believe they were 
perfcidy right, though the removal was so tremendous. 

The physicians were summoned to the Privy Council, 
to give their opinions, upon oath, that this Step was 
necessary. 

Inexpressible was the alarm of every one, leSt the King, 
if he recovered, should bear a lasting resentment againSl 
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the authors and promoters of this journey. To give it, 
therefore, every possible sanction, it was decreed that 
he should be seen both by the Chancellor and Mr Pitt. 

The Chancellor went into his presence with a tremor 
such as, before, he had been only accustomed to inspire; 
and when he came out, he was so extremely affe6fed by 
the State in which he saw his Royal master and patron 
that the tears ran down his cheeks, and his feet had diffi¬ 
culty to support him. 

Mr Pitt was more composed, but expressed his grief 
with so much respe^f and attachment, that it added new 
weight to the universal admiration with which he is here 
beheld.i 

Saturday, November 29TH. Shall I ever forget the 
varied emotions of this dreadful day I 

I rose with the heaviest of hearts, and found my poor 
Royal mistress in the deepest dejeftion: she told me now 
of our intended expedition to Kew. Lady Elizabeth 
hastened away to dress, and I was alone with her for 
some time. 

Her mind, she said, quite misgave her about Kew: the 
King’s dislike was terrible to think of, and she could not 
foresee in what it might end. She would have resisted 
the measure herself, but that she had determined not to 
have upon her own mind any opposition to the opinion of 
the physicians. 

The account of the night was Still more and more 
discouraging: it was related to me by one of the pages, 
Mr Brawan; and though a little I softened or omitted 
particulars, I yet moSt sorrowfully conveyed it to the 
Queen. 

Terrible was the morning!—uninterruptedly terrible! 
all spent in haSty packing up, preparing for we knew not 

^ Pitt’s views on the 8ubjc£t of the King’s illness and the Regency 
which it seemed likely to necessitate, found more favour at Court 
than those of Fox and Burke, who maintained that the Prince of 
Wales had the same rights as he would have had in the event of the 
King’s death. 
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what, nor for how long, nor with what circumstances, 
nor scarcely with what view I We seemed preparing for 
captivity, without having committed any offence; and for 
banishment, without the leaSt conjedure when we might 
be recalled from it. 

The poor Queen was to get off in private: the plan 
settled between the Princes and the physicians was that 
her Majesty and the Princesses should go away quietly, 
and then that the King should be told that they were gone, 
which was the sole method they could devise to prevail 
with him to follow. He was then to be allured by a 
promise of seeing them at Kew; and, as they knew he 
would doubt their assertion, he was to go through the 
rooms and examine the house himself. 

I believe it was about ten o’clock when her Majesty 
departed: drowned in tears, she glided along the passage, 
and got softly into her carriage, with two weeping Prin¬ 
cesses, and Lady Courtown, who was to be her Lady-in- 
waiting during this dreadful residence. 

Then followed the third Princess, with Lady Charlotte 
Finch. They went off without any State or parade, and a 
more melancholy scene cannot be imagined. There was 
not a dry eye in the house. The footmen, the house¬ 
maids, the porter, the sentinels—all cried even bitterly as 
they looked on. 

The three younger Princesses were to wait till the event 
was known. Lady Elizabeth Waldegrave and Miss 
Goldsworthy had their Royal Highnesses in charge. 

It was settled the King was to be attended by three of 
his gentlemen, in the carriage, and to be followed by the 
physicians, and preceded by his pages. But all were to 
depart on his arrival at Kew, except his own Equerry-in¬ 
waiting. 

It was not very pleasant to these gentlemen to attend 
his Maje^y at such a time, and upon such a plan, so 
adverse to his inclination, without any power of assist¬ 
ance: however, they would rather have died than refused, 
and it was certain the King would no other way travel 
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but by compulsion, which no human being dared even 
mention. 

Miss Planta and I were to go as soon as the packages 
could be ready, with some of the Queen’s things. Mrs 
Schwellenberg was to remain behind, for one day, in order 
to make arrangements about the jewels. 

In what confusion was the house I Princes, Equerries, 
Physicians, Pages—all conferring, whispering, plotting, 
and caballing, how to induce the King to set offl 

At length we found an opportunity to glide through 
the passage to the coach; Miss Planta and myself, with 
her maid and Goter.^ But the heaviness of heart with 
which we began this joutney, and the dreadful prognoses 
of the duration of misery to which it led us—who can 
tell? 

We were almost wholly silent all the way. 

When we arrived at Kew, we found the suspense with 
which the King was awaited truly terrible. Her Majesty 
had determined to return to Windsor at night, if he came 
not. We were all to forbear unpacking in the meanwhile. 

The house was all now regulated by express order of 
the Prince of Wales, who rode over first, and arranged 
all the apartments, and writ; with chalk, the names of the 
destined inhabitants on each door. 

My own room he had given to Lady Courtown; and 
for me, he had fixed on one immediately adjoining to 
Mrs Schwellenberg’s; a very pleasant room, and looking 
into the garden, but by everybody avoided, because the 
partition is so thin of the next apartment, that not a word 
can be spoken in either that is not heard in both. 

While I was surveying this new habitation, the Princess 
Royal came into it, and, with a cheered countenance, told 
me that the Queen had juSt received intelligence that the 
King was rather better, and would come direftly, and 
therefore I was commissioned to issue orders to Columb 
to keep out of sight, and to see that none of the servants 
were in the way when the King passed. 

^ Fanny’s maid. 
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Eagerly, and enlivened, downftairs I haiftened, to speak 
to Columb. I flew to the parlour, to ring the bell for 
him, as in my new room I had no bell for either man or 
maid; but judge my surprise, when, upon opening the door, 
and almo^ rushing in, I perceived a Windsor uniform ! 
I was retreating with equal hafte, when the figure before 
me Parted, in so theatric an attitude of astonishment, that 
it forced me to look again. The arms were then wide 
opened, while the figure fell back, in tragic paces. 

Much at a loss, and unable to distinguish the face, I was 
again retiring, when the figure advanced, but in such 
measured Steps as might have suited a march upon a Stage. 

I now suspected it was Mr Fairly; yet so unlikely I 
thought it, I could not believe it without speech. ‘ Surely,* 

I cried, ‘ it is not—it is not-* I Stopped, afraid to make 

a mistake. 

With arms yet more sublimed, he only advanced, in 
silence and dumb heroics. I now ventured to look mott 
Steadily at the face, and then to exclaim: ‘Is it Mr Fairly?* 

The laugh now betrayed him: he could hardly believe 
I had really not known him. I explg^ned that my very little 
^xpeftation of seeing him at Kew has assisted my near¬ 
sightedness to perplex me. 

•But I was glad to see him so sportive, which I found was 
owing to the good spirits of bringing good news; he had 
mounted his horse as soon as he had heard the King had 
consented to the journey,* and he had galloped to Kew, 
to acquaint her Majesty with the welcome tidings. 

The poor King had been prevailed upon to quit Windsor 
with the utmost difficulty: he was accompanied by General 
Harcourt, his aide-de-camp, and Colonels Goldsworthy 
and Wellbred—no one clse l He had passed all the reSt 
with apparent composure, to come to his carriage, for they 
lined the passage, eager to see him once more 1 and almost 
all Windsor was collcfted round the rails, etc., to witness 
the mournful speftacle of his departure, which left them 
in the deepest despondence, with scarce a ray of hope 
ever to see him again. 
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The bribery, however, which brought, was denied 
him! He was by no means to see the Queen! 

When I went to her that night she was all graciousness, 
and kept me till very late. I had not seen her alone so 
long, except for a few minutes in the morning, that I had 
a thousand things I wished to say to her. You may be 
sure they were all, as far as they went, consolatory. 

Princess Augusta had a small tent bed put up in the 
Queen’s bed-chamber: I called her Royal Highness when 
the Queen dismissed me. She undressed in an adjoining 
apartment. 

I mu^ now tell you how the house is disposed. The 
whole of the ground floor that looks towards the garden 
is appropriated to the King, though he is not indulged 
witliin its range. In the side wing is a room for the 
physicians, declined to their consultations; adjoining to 
that is the Equerry’s dining-room. Mrs Schwellenberg’s 
parlours, which are in the front of the house, one for 
dining, the other for coffee and tea, are Still allowed us. 
The other front rooms below are for the pages to dine, and 
the rest of the more detached buildings are for the servants 
of various sorts. 

All the rooms immediately over those which are aftually 
occupied by the King*are locked up; her Majesty relin¬ 
quishes them, that he may never be tantalized by foot¬ 
steps overhead. She has retained only the bedroom, the 
drawing-room, which joins to it, and the gallery, in which 
she eats. Beyond this gallery are the apartments of the 
three elder Princesses, in one of which rooms Miss Planta 
sleeps. There is nothing more on the firSt floor. 

On the second a very large room for Mrs Schwellenberg, 
and a very pleasant one for myself, are over the Queen’s 
rooms. Farther on are three bedrooms, one for the 
surgeon or apothecary in waiting, the next for the Equerry, 
and the third, lately mine, for tl^ Queen’s lady—all 
written thus with chalk by the Prince. 

The inhabitants at present are Mr Charles Hawkins, 
Colonel Goldsworthy, and Lady Courtown. 
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Then follows a very long dark passage, with little 
bedrooms on each side for the maids, viz. the two Misses 
Macenton, wardrobe women to the Princesses, their own 
maid. Lady Courtown’s, Miss Planta’s, Mrs Schwellen- 
berg’s two maids, Mrs Lovel and Arline, and Mr Chamber- 
layne, one of the pages. These look like so many little 
cells of a convent. 

At the end of this passage there is a larger room, formerly 
appropriated to Mr de Luc, but now chalked ‘The Phy¬ 
sicians.’ 

One Physician, one Equerry, and one Surgeon or 
Apothecary, are regularly to sleep in the house. 

This is the general arrangement. 

The Prince very properly has also ordered that one of 
his Maje^y’s Grooms of the Bedchamber should be in 
constant waiting; he is to reside in the Prince’s house, 
over the way, which is also fitting up for some others. 
This gentleman is to receive all inquiries about the King’s 
health. The same regulation had taken place at Windsor, 
in the CaStle, where the gentlemen waited in turn. Though, 
as the Physicians send their account to St James’s, this is 
now become an almost useless ceremony, for everybody 
goes thither to read the bulletin. 

The three young Princesses are to be in a house belong¬ 
ing to the King on Kew Green, commonly called Princess 
Elizabeth’s, as her Royal Highness has long inhabited it 
in her illness. There will lodge Miss Goldswbrthy, Mile 
Montmoulin, and Miss Gomme. Lady Charlotte Finch is 
to be at the Prince of Wales’s. 

I could not sleep all night—I thought I heard the poor 
King. He was under the same range of apartments, 
though far diftant, but his indignant disappointment 
haunted me. The Queen, too, was very angry at having 
promises made in her name which could not be kept. 
What a day altogether was this 1 

Sunday, November 30TH. Here, in all its dread colours, 
dark as its darken progno§tics, began the Kew campaign, 
I went to my poor Queen at seven o’clock: the Princess 
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Augusta arose and went away to dress, and I received her 
Majesy’s commands to go down for inquiries. She had 
herself passed a wretched night, and already lamented 
leaving Windsor. 

I waited very long in the cold dark passages below, 
before I could find any one of whom to ask intelligence. 
The parlours were without fires, and washing. 1 gave 
directions afterwards to have a fire in one of them by 
seven o’clock every morning. 

At length I procured the speech of one of the pages, 
and heard that the night had been the mo^ violently bad 
of any yet passed!—and no wonder! 

I hardly knew how to creep upstairs, frozen both within 
and without, to tell such news; but it was not received as 
if unexpected, and I omitted whatever was not essential 
to be known. 

Afterwards arrived Mrs Schwellenberg, so oppressed 
between her spasms and the house’s horrors, that the 
oppression she inflifted ought perhaps to be pardoned. 
It was, however, difficult enough *to bear I Harshness, 
tyranny, dissension, and even insult, seemed personified. 
I cut short details upon this subjeCt—they would but make 
you sick. 

Kew, Monday, December ist. Mournful was the 
opening of the month I My account of the night from 
Gezewell, the page, was very alarming, and my poor 
Royal mi^ress began to sink more than I had ever 
yet seen. No wonder; the length of the malady so 
uncertain, the Steps which seemed now requisite so 
shocking: for new advice, and such as suited only 
disorders that physicians in general relinquish, was now 
proposed, and compliance or refusal were almost equally 
tremendous. * * 

Tuesday, December 2nd. This morning I was blessed 
with a better account of my poor King, which I received 
from Mr Dundas, than I have had for six days paSt. With 
what eager joy did I fly with it to my Queen I and I obtained 
her leave for carrying it on to the Princesses, who other- 
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wise might not have known it till the general breakfast, at 
nine o’clock. 

Wednesday, December 3RD. Worse again to-day was 
the poor King: the little fair gleam, how soon did it pass 
away 1 

I was beginning to grow iU myself, from the added 
fatigue of disturbance in the night, unavoidably occasioned 
by my neighbourhood to an invalid who summoned her 
maids at all hours; and my Royal mistress, who knew 
this to have been the case with my predecessor, Mrs 
Haggerdorn, spoke to me about it herself; and, fearing 
I might suffer essentially, she graciously issued orders 
for a removal to take place. 

In consequence of this there were obliged to be two 
or three other changes. The physician in waiting was 
removed, and his room made over to me; while that 
which I had first occupied was deemed impra£licable for 
a sleeping-room to any one. 

My new apartment is at the end of the long dark passage 
I have mentioned, with bedroom cells on each side of it. 
It is a very comfortable room, carpeted all over, with one 
window looking to the front of the house and two into a 
courtyard. It is the moSt distant from the Queen, but in 
all other respedls is very desirable. I have made it as neat 
as I could, and its furniture is far better than that of my 
own natural apartment, which my Fredy thought so 
succin^I I 

I must now relate briefly a new piece of cruelty. I 
happened to mention to la premilre prisidente my waiting 
for a page to .bring the morning accounts. 

‘And where do you wait?’ 

‘In the parlour, ma’am.’ 

‘In my parlour? Oh, ver well! I will see to thatl’ 

‘ There is no other place, ma’am, but the cold passages, 
which, at that time in the morning, are commonly wet as 
tveU as dark.’ 

‘Oh, ver well I When everybody goes to my room I 
might keep an inn—what you call hotel.’ 
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All good humour now again vanished; and this morn¬ 
ing, when I made my seven o’clock inquiry, I found the 
parlour doors both locked! 

I returned so shivering to my Queen, that she demanded 
the cause, which I simply related; foreseeing inevitable 
deStrudion from continuing to run such a hazard. She 
in^antly protected there should be a new arrangement. 

Thursday, December 4th. No opportunity offered 
yesterday for my better security, and therefore I was again 
exposed this morning to the cold dark damp of the 
miserable passage. The account was tolerable, but a 
threat of sore throat accelerated the reform. 

It was now settled that the dining-parlour should be 
made over to the officers of State who came upon business 
to the house, and who hitherto had waited in the hall; 
and the room which was next to Mrs Schwellenberg’s, 
and which had first been mine, was now made our salle h 
manger. 

By this means, the parlour being taken away for other 
people, and by command relinquished, I obtained once 
again the freedom of entering it, to gather my account 
for her Majesty. But the excess of ill-will awakened by 
my obtaining this little privilege, which was aftually 
necessary to my very life, was so great, that more of 
personal offence and harshness could not have been 
shown to the tnoSt guilty of culprits. 

One of the pages acquainted me his Majesty was not 
worse, and the night had been as usual. As usual, too, 
was my day; sad and solitary all the morning—not solitary, 
but worse during dinner and coffee. 

Mr Fairly told me this evening that Dr Willis, a physician 
of Lincoln, of peculiar skill and praftice in inteUeftual 
maladies, had been sent for by express.^ The poor Queen 
had most painfully concurred in a measure which seemed 

^ Dr Francis Willis. He had taken Holy Orders, but subsequendy 
devoted himself to the treatment of lunatics. His methods difiered 
from those of the other doffors in the important articles of common 
sense and kindness. 
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to fix the nature of the King’s attack in the face of the 
world; but the necessity and ftrong advice had prevailed 
over her repugnance. 

Monday, December 15TH. This whole day was passed 
in great internal agitation throughout the house, as the 
great and important business of the Regency was to be 
discussed to-morrow in Parliament. All is now too 
painful and intricate for writing a word. I begin to 
confine my memorandums almoft wholly to my own 
personal proceedings. 

Tuesday, December i6th. Whatsoever might pass in 
the House on this momentous subject, it sat so late that 
no news could arrive. Sweeter and better news, however, 
was immediately at hand than any the whole senate could 
transmit; the account from the pages was truly cheering. 
With what joy did I hasten with it to the Queen, who 
immediately ordered me to be its welcome messenger to 
the three Princesses. 

After breakfa^ I had a long conference in the parlour 
with Sir Lucas Pepys, who juftly gloried in the advance¬ 
ment of his original prediction; but there had been much 
dissension amongst the physicians concerning the bulletin 
to go to St James’s, no two agreeing in the degree of heUer 
to be announced to the world. 

Dr Willis came in while we were conversing, but 
inftantly retreated, to leave us undisturbed. He looks 
a very fine old man. I wished to be introduced to 
him. 

Wednesday, December 17TH. My account this morn¬ 
ing was most affliCtive once more; it was given by Mr 
Hawkins, and was cruelly subversive of all our rising hopes. 
I carried it to the Queen in trembling; but she bore it 
most mildly. What resignation is hers! 

Miss Planta tells me the Queen has given her commands 
that no one shall bring her any account of the night but 
me. She has been teased, I fancy, with erroneous relations, 
or unnecessarily wounded with cruel particulars. Be 
this as it may, I can hardly, when my narration is bad, 

t96o 
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get out the words to tell it; and I come upon the wor^ 
parts, if of a nature to be indispensably told, with as much 
difficulty as if I had been author of them. But her patience 
in hearing and bearing them is truly edifying. 

Mr Hawkins to-day, after a recital of some particulars 
extremely shocking, said: ‘But you need not tell that to 
the Queen.’ 

‘I could not, sir,’ was my true, though dry answer. 
Yet I never omit anything essential to be known. Detail 
is rarely of that chara^ler. 

Monday, December zind. With what joy did I carry, 
this morning, an exceeding good account of the King to 
my Royal mi^ress! It was trebly welcome, as much 
might depend upon it in the resolutions of the House 
concerning the Regency, which was of to-day’s dis¬ 
cussion. 

Mr Fairly took leave, for a week, he said, wishing me 
my health, while I expressed my own wishes for his good 
journey. 

But, in looking forward to a friendship the mo§t perman¬ 
ent, I saw the eligibility of rendering it the mo§t open. 
I therefore went back to Mrs Schwellenberg; and the 
moment I received a reproach for laying so long, I calmly 
answered: ‘Mr Fairly had made me a visit, to take leave 
before he went into the country.’ 

Amazement was perhaps never more indignant. Mr 
Fairly to take leave of me I while not once he even called 
upon her I This offence swallowed up all other comments 
upon the communication. 

The King went on, now better, now worse, in a moSt 
fearful manner; but Sir Lucas Pepys never lo§t sight of 
hope, and the management of Dr Willis and his two sons 
was most wonderfully acute and successful. Yet so much 
were they perplexed and tormented by the interruptions 
given to their plans knd methods, that they were frequently 
dmoSt tempted to resign the undertaking from anger and 
confusion. 

Kew Palace, Thursday, January ist, 1789. The year 
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opened with an account the moSt promising of our beloved 
King. I saw Dr Willis, and he told me the night had been 
very tranquil; and he sent for his son. Dr John Willis, to 
give me a hiftory of the morning. Dr John's narration 
was in many parts very affeding: the dear and excellent 
King had been praying for his own restoration! Both 
the doctors told me that such Strong symptoms of true 
piety had scarce ever been discernible through so dreadful 
a malady. 

Saturday, 3RD. I have the great pleasure, now, of a 
change in my morning's historiographers: I have made 
acquaintance with Dr Willis and his son, and they have 
desired me to summon one of them constantly for my 
information. 

I am extremely Struck with both these physicians. Dr 
Willis is a man of ten thousand; open, honeSt, daundess, 
light-hearted, innocent, and high-minded: I see him 
impressed with the moSt animated reverence and affedion 
for his royal patient; but it is wholly for his charader— 
not a whit for his rank. 

Dr John, his eldest son, is extremely handsome, and 
inherits, in a milder degree, all the qualities of his father; 
but, living more in the general world, and having his 
fame and fortune Still to setde, he has not yet acquired the 
same courage, nor is he, by nature, quite so sanguine in 
his opinions. The manners of both are extremely pleasing, 
and they both proceed completely their own way, not 
merely unacquainted with court etiquette, but whoUy, 
and most artlessly, unambidous to form any such acquain¬ 
tance. 

Sunday, 25TH. The two last days were wholly eventless; 
but this morning I had so fair an account of our beloved 
monarch, that I drew up a bulletin myself; not, indeed, 
for St James's, but where it was certain of a flourishing 
reception. Mr Smelt was going to town, and could not 
caU. He sent me a note of inquiry, which arrived while 
I was Still listening to Dr John Willis, in our late little 
parlour, and hearing every interesting particular of the 
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night and early morning. I answered Mr Smelt’s note, 
thus: 

‘Kew Palace, Sunday morning, January 25 , 1789 . 

‘His Majesty has passed a very good night, and is 
perfectly composed and colle^ied this morning. 

‘(Signed) John Willis. 

‘(Witnessed) Frances Burney.’ 

The young doctor gave me his name very willingly; 
and with this bulletin Mr Smelt went and gladdened the 
hearts of every good subjeft of his acquaintance in town. 

These Willises are mo^ incomparable people. They 
take a pleasure, that brightens every particle of their 
countenances, in communicating what is good, and they 
soften all that is bad with the mo^ sedulous kindness. 

In running this morning, at seven o’clock, along my 
dark passage, I nearly fell over a pail, carelessly left in 
the way by a housemaid, and broke my shin very painfully. 
Unable, therefore, to walk, yet so strongly enjoined to take 
the air, I could not escape accompanying Mrs Schwellen- 
berg in a little tour round Brentford, which, that we might 
see a little of the world, was the postilion’s drive. But 
the ill humour of my companion during this rural ride 
was of so affronting a ca^, that I wished myself a thousand 
times hopping with my broken shin over the wor^ 
ploughed land in England, rather than so to be seated 
in a royal vehicle. 

I have not mentioned a singular present which has been 
sent me from Germany this month; it is an almanac, in 
German, containing for its recreative part an abridgment 
of Cecilia^ in that language; and every month opens with a 
cut from some part of her history. It is sent me by M, 
Henduvre, a gentleman in some office in the King’s 
e^ablishment at Hanover. I wish I could read it—^but 
I have only written it I 

Mo;s[day, February 2nd, What an adventure had I 
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this morning! one that has occasioned me the severeft 
personal terror I ever experienced in my life. 

Sir Lucas Pepys persisting that exercise and air were 
absolutely necessary to save me from illness, I have 
continued my walks, varying my gardens from Eichmond 
to Kew, according to the accounts I received of the move¬ 
ments of the King. For this I had her Majesty’s permission, 
on the representation of Sir Lucas. 

This morning, when I received my intelligence of the 
King from Dr John Willis, I begged to know where I 
might walk in safety? ‘In Kew Gardens,’ he said, ‘as 
the King would be in Richmond.’ 

‘Should any unfortunate circumstance,’ I cried, ‘at any 
time, occasion my being seen by his Majesty, do not 
mention my name, but let me run off without call or 
notice.’ 

This he promised. Everybody, indeed, is ordered to 
keep out of sight. 

Taking, therefore, the time I had moSt at command, I 
Strolled into the gardens. I had proceeded, in my quick 
way, nearly half the round, when I suddenly perceived, 
through some trees, two or three figures. Relying on 
the inStruftions of Dr John, I concluded them to be work¬ 
men and gardeners; yet tried to look sharp, and in so 
doing, as they were less shaded, I thought I saw the person 
of his Majesty! 

Alarmed paSt all possible expression, I waited not to 
know moire, but turning back, ran off with all my might. 
But what was my t^tror to hear myself pursued 1—to hear 
the voice of the King himself loudly and hoarsely calling 
after me; ‘Miss Burney I Miss Burney!’ 

I protest I was ready to die, I, knew not in what State 
he might be at the time; I only knew the orders to keep 
out of his way were universal; t^t the Queen would highly 
disapprove of any unauthorized meeting, and that the very 
aftion of my running away might deeply, in his present 
irritable State, offend him. Nevertheless, on I ran, too 
terrified to Stop, and in search of some short passage, for 
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the garden is full of little labyrinths, by which I might 
escape. 

The §teps Still pursued me, and Still the poor hoarse and 
altered voice rang in my cars—more and more footsteps 
resounded frightfully behind me—the attendants all 
running, to catch their eager master, and the voices of the 
two Dodor Willises loudly exhorting him not to heat 
himself so unmercifully. 

Heavens, how I ran 1 I do not think I should have felt 
the hot lava from Vesuvius—at leaSf not the hot cinders— 
had I so run during its eruption. My feet were not sen¬ 
sible that they even touched the ground. 

Soon after, I heard other voices, shriller, though less 
nervous, call out: ‘Stop! Stop! Stop!’ 

I could by no means consent; I knew not what was 
purposed, but I recolledfed fully my agreement with Dr 
John that very morning, that I should decamp if surprised, 
and not be named. 

My own fears and repugnance, also, after a flight and 
disobedience like this, were doubled in the thought of 
not escaping:'! knew not to what I might be exposed, 
should the malady be then high, and take the turn of resent¬ 
ment. Still, therefore, on I flew; and such was my speed, 
so almost incredible to relate or recoiled!, that I fairly 
believe no one of the whole party could have overtaken 
me, if these words, from one of the attendants, had not 
reached me: ^Dodtor Willis begs you to Stop!’ 

‘I cannot! I cannot!’ I answered. Still flying on, when 
he called out: ‘You muSt, ma’am; it hurts the IGng to 
run.’ 

Then, indeed, I Stopped—^in a Slate of fear really amount- 
ing to agony. I turned round, I saw the two Dodfors 
had got the King between them, and three attendants of 
Dr Willis’s were hovering about. They all slackened 
their pace, as they saw me Stand Still; but such was the. 
excess of my alarm, that I was wholly insensible to the 
effedts of a race which, at any other time, would have 
required an hour’s recruit. 
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As they approached, some little presence of mind 
happily came to my command: it occurred to me that, to 
appease the wrath of my flight, I muft now show some 
confidence: I therefore faced them as undauntedly as I 
was able, only charging the nearest of the attendants to 
gland by my side. 

When they were within a few yards of me, the King 
called out: ‘Why did you run away?’ 

Shocked at a question impossible to answer, yet a little 
assured by the mild tone of his voice, I inglandy forced 
myself forward, to meet him, though the internal sensation, 
which satisfied me this was a gtep the mogt proper to appease 
his suspicions and displeasure, was so violently combated 
by the tremor of my nerves, that I fairly think I may 
reckon it the greategt effort of personal courage I have 
ever made. 

The effort answered: I looked up, and met all his wonted 
benignity of countenance, though something glill of wild¬ 
ness in his eyes. Think, however, of my surprise, to feel 
him put both his hands round my two shoulders, and then 
kiss my cheek I 

I wonder I did not really sink, so exquisite was my 
affright when I saw him spread out his arms! Involun¬ 
tarily, I concluded he meant to crush me: but the Willises, 
who have never seen him till this fatal illness, not knowing 
how very extraordinary an a£lion this was from him, 
simply smiled and looked pleased, supposing, perhaps, it 
was his cuglomary salutation I 

He now spoke in such terms of his pleasure in seeing 
me, that I soon logt the whole of my terror; aglonishment 
to find him so nearly well, and gratification to see him so 
pleased, removed every uneasy feeling, and the joy that 
succeeded, in my convidion of his recovery, made me 
ready to throw myself at his feet to express it. 

What a conversation followed! >^en he saw me 
fearless, he grew more and more alive, and made me walk 
close by his side, away from the attendants, and even the 
Willises themselves, wfio, to indulge him, retreated. I 
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own myself not completely composed, but alarm I could 
entertain no more. 

Everything that came uppermost in his mind he men¬ 
tioned; he seemed to have ju§t such remains of his flighti¬ 
ness as heated his imagination without deranging his 
reason, and robbed him of all control over his speech, 
though nearly in his perfeft State of mind as to his opinions. 

Whaf did he not say! He opened his whole heart to 
me—expounded all his sentiments, and acquainted me 
with all his intentions. 

He assured me he was quite well—as well as he had ever 
been in his life; and then inquired how I did, and how I 
went on? and whether I was more comfortable? 

If these questions, in their implication, surprised me, 
imagine how that surprise muSt increase when he proceeded 
to explain them 1 He asked after the coadjutrix, laughing, 
and saying: ‘Never mind her—don’t be oppressed—I am 
your friend! don’t let her caSt you down 1 I know you 
have a hard time of it—but don’t mind her 1 ’ 

Almost thunderstruck with astonishment, I merely 
curtsied to his kind ‘ I am your friend,’ and said nothing. 

Then presently he added: ‘Stick to your father—Slick 
to your own family—^let them be your objects.’ 

How readily I assented! 

Again he repeated all I have juSl written, nearly in the 
same words, but ended it more seriously: he suddenly 
Stopped, and held me to Slop too, and putting his hand on 
his breast, in the moSt solemn manner, he gravely and 
slowly said: ‘I will proteft you!—I promise you that— 
and therefore depend upon mel’ 

I thanked him; and the Willises, thinking him rather 
too elevated, came to propose my walking on. ‘No, no, 
no 1 ’ he cried, a hundred times in a breath; and their good 
humour prevailed, and tliey let him again walk on with his 
new companion. 

He then gave me a history of his pages, animating 
almost into a rage, as he related his subjefts of displeasure 
with them, particularly with Mr ErnSt, who, he told me, had 
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been brought up by himself. I hope his ideas upon these 
men are tne result of the mistakes of his malady. 

Then he asked me some questions that very greatly 
digressed me, relating to information given him in his 
illness, from various motives, but which he suspected to 
be false, and which I knew he had reason to suspect: 
yet was it mo§l dangerous to set anything right, as I was 
not aware what might be the views of their having been 
stated wrong. I was as discreet as I knew how to be, 
and I hope I did no mischief; but this was the wor^t part 
of the dialogue. 

He next talked to me a great deal of my dear father, and 
made a thousand inquiries concerning his of 

Music, This brought him to his favourite theme, Handel; 
and he told me innumerable anecdotes of him, and par¬ 
ticularly that celebrated talc of Handel's saying of himself, 
when a boy: ‘While that boy lives, my music will never 
want -a proteflor.' And this, he said, I might relate to 
my father. 

Then he ran over mo§t of his oratorios, attempting to 
sing the subjects of several airs and choruses, but so dread¬ 
fully hoarse that the sound was terrible. 

Dr Willis, quite alarmed at this exertion, feared he 
would do himself harm, and again proposed a separation. 
‘No! no! no!' he exclaimed, ‘not yet; I have something 
I mu§t ju§t mention first.' 

Dr Willis, delighted to comply, even when uneasy at 
compliance, again gave way. 

The good King then greatly affected me. He began 
upon my revered old friend, Mrs Delany; and he spoke of 
her with such warmth—such kindness! ‘She was my 
friend!' he criefl, ‘ and I loved her as a friend I I have made 
a memorandum when I loSt her—I will show it you.' 

He pulled out a pocket-book, and rummaged some 
time, but to no purpose. 

The tears Stood in his eyes—he wiped them, and Dr 
Willis again became very anxious. ‘Come, sir,' he cried, 
‘not^ do you come in and let the lady go on her walk— 

♦ i960 
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come, now, you have talked a long while—so we ’ll go 
in—if your Majesty pleases/ 

‘No, no 1’ he cried, ‘I want to ask her a few que^ions; 
I have lived so long out of the world, I know nothing I ’ 
He then told me he was very much dissatisfied with 
several of his State officers, and meant to form an entire 
new establishment. He took a paper out of his pocket- 
book, and showed me his new list. 

This was the wildest thing that passed; and Dr John 
Willis now seriously urged our separating; but he would 
not consent; he had only three more words to say, he 
declared, and again he conquered. 

He now spoke of my father, with Still more Kindness, 
and told me he ought to have had the poSt of Master of 
the Band,^ and not that little poor musician Parsons, who 
was not fit for it: ‘But Lord Salisbury,’ he cried, ‘used 
your father very ill in that business, and so he did me! 
However, I have dashed out his name, and I shall put 
your father’s in—as soon as I get loose again I ’ 

This again—how affefting was this I 
‘ And what,’ cried he, ‘has yout father got, at laSt? No¬ 
thing but that poor thing at Chelsea ? Oh, fie 1 fie! fie 1 But 
never mind I I wiU take care of him I I will do it myself I ’ 
Then presently he added: ‘As to Lord Salisbury, he is 
out already, as this memorandum will show you, and so 
are many more. I shall be much better served; and when 
once I get away, I shall rule with a rod of iron! ’ 

This was very unlike himself, and Warded the two good 
dodlors, who could not bear to cross him, and were exult¬ 
ing at my seeing his great amendment, but yet grew quite 
uneasy at his earne^ness and volubility. 

Finding we now mu§t p^rt, he topped to take leave, and 
renewed again his charges about the coadjutrix. ‘Never 
mind her I’ he cried, ‘depend upon me! I will be your 
friend as long as I live I—I here pledge myself to be your 

^ The po§t became vacant in 1786, and Dr Burney made an unsuc- 
succcssful attempt to obtain it. He had to content himself with the 
place of organist at Chelsea Hospital. 
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friend I’ And then he saluted me again juit as at the meet¬ 
ing, and suffered me to go on. 

What a scene 1 How variously was I affefted by it! 
But upon the whole, how inexpressibly thankful to see 
him so nearly himselSf—so little removed from recovery! 

I went very soon after to the Queen, to whom I was mo§t 
eager to avow the meeting, and how little I could help it. 
Her astonishment, and her earnestness to hear every par¬ 
ticular, were very great. I told her almost all. Some few 
things relating to the distressing questions I could not 
repeat; nor many things said of Mrs Schwellenberg, which 
would much, and very needlessly, have hurt her. 

February 17TH. The times arc now moSt interesting 
and critical. Dr Willis confided to me this morning that 
to-day the King is to see the Chancellor. How important 
will be the result of his appearance! The whole national 
fate depends upon it! 

Wednesday, i 8tii. I had this morning the highest gratifi¬ 
cation, the purest feeling of delight, I have been regaled 
with for many months: I saw, from the road, the King 
and Queen, accompanied by Dr Willis, walking in Rich¬ 
mond Gardens, near the farm, arm in arm! It was a 
pleasure that quite melted me, after a separation so bitter, 
scenes so distressful—to witness such harmony and se¬ 
curity ! Heaven bless and preserve them I was adl I could 
incessantly say while I kept in their sight. 

I was in the carriage with Mrs Schwellenberg at the time. - 
They saw us also, as I heard afterwards from the Queen. 


The King I have seen again—in the Queen’s dressing- 
room. On opening the door, there he Stood 1 He smiled 
at my Start, and saying he had waited on purpose to see 
me, added: ‘I am quite well now—^I was nearly so when 
I saw you before—^but I could overtake you better now! ’ 
And then he left the room. 

I was quite melted with joy and thankfulness at this so 
entire restoration. 
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End of February, 1789 . Duu merci! 

June. The journey to Weymouth was one scene of 
fe^vity and rejoicing. The people were everywhere 
colle<5i:ed, and everywhere delighted. We passed through 
Salisbury, where a magnificent arch was erefted, of festoons 
of flowers, for the King’s carriage to pass under, and mot- 
toed with ‘The King restored,’ and ‘Long live the King,’ 
in three divisions. The green bowmen^ accompanied 
the train thus far; and the clothiers and manufa£lurers 
here met it, dressed out in white loose frocks, flowers, 
and ribbons, with sticks or caps emblematically decorated 
from their several manufaftories. And the acclamations 
with which the King was received amongst them—it was 
a rapture pa^ description. 

At Blandford there was nearly the same ceremony. 

At every gentleman’s seat which we passed, the owners 
and their families ^ood at the gate, and their gue^s or 
neighbours were in carriages all round. 

At Dorche^er the crowd seemed §till increased. The 
city has so antique an air, I longed to investigate its old 
buildings. The houses have the moSt ancient appearance 
of any that are inhabited that I have happened to sec: 
and inhabited they were indeed 1 every window sash was 
removed, for face above face to peep out, and every old 
balcony and all the leads of the bouses seemed turned 
into booths for fairs. It seems, also, the moSt populous 
town I have seen; I judge not by the concourse of the 
young and middle-aged—those we saw everywhere alike, 
as they may gather together from all quartets—but from 
the amazing quantity of indigenous residers; old women 
and young children. There seemed families of ten or 
twelve of the latter in every house; and the old women were 
so numerous, that they gave the whole scene the air of a 
rural masquerade. 

Girls, with chaplets, beautiful young creatures,'strewed 
the entrance of various villages with flowers. 

Gloucefter House, which we now inhabit, at Weymouth, 

^ Dressed as foresters, they had attended the King at Lyndhurst* 
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is situated in front of the sea, and the sands of the bay 
before it are perfeftly smooth and soft. 

The whole town, and Melcomb Regis, and half the 
county of Dorset, seemed assembled to welcome their 
Maje^cs. 

I have here a very good parlour, but dull, from its 
aspe6l. Nothing but the sea at Weymouth affords any 
life or spirit. My bedroom is in the attics. Nothing 
like li;^^ing at a court for exaltation. Yet even with this 
gratification, which extends to Miss Planta, the house 
will only hold the females of the party. The two adjoining 
houses are added, for the gentlemen, and the pages, and 
some other of the suite, cooks, etc.—but the footmen are 
obliged to lodge ^11 farther off. 

The bay is very beautiful, after its kind; a peninsula 
shuts out Portland Island and the broad ocean. 

The King, and Queen, and Princesses, and their suite, 
walked out in the evening; an immense crowd attended 
them—sailors, bargemen, mechanics, countrymen; and 
all united in so vociferous a volley of * God save the King,’ 
that the noise was Running. 

The preparations of fe^ve loyalty were universal. 
Not a cMld could we meet that had not a bandeau round 
its head, cap, or hat, of ‘God save the King’; all the barge¬ 
men wore it in cockades; and even the bathing-women 
had it in large coarse girdles round their wai^s. It is 
printed in golden letters upon mo§t of the bathing- 
machines, and in various scrolls and devices it adorns 
every shop and almost every house in the two towns. 


Gloucester House, Weymouth. 

Wednesday, July 8th. We arc settled here comfortably 
enough. Miss Planta and I breakfast as well as dine 
together alone; the gentlemen have a breakfast parlour 
in the adjoining house, and we meet only at tea, and seldom 
then. They have all acquaintance here, in this Gloucester 
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Row, and Stroll from the terrace or the sands, to visit them 
during the tea vacation time. 

I like this very much: I sec them juSt enough to keep 
up sociability, without any necessary constraint; for I 
attend the tea-table only at my own hour, and they come, 
or not, according to chance or their convenience. 

The King bathes-, and with great success; a machine 
follows the Royal one into the sea, filled with fiddlers, 
who play God save the King^ as his Majesty takes his 
plunge! 

I am delighted with the soft air and soft footing upon 
the sands, and Stroll up and down them morning, noon, 
and night. As they are close before the house, I can get 
to and from them in a moment. 

Her Majesty has graciously hired a little maid between 
Miss Planta and me, who comes for the day. We have 
no accommodation for her sleeping here; but it is an 
unspeakable relief to our personal fatigues. 


Miss Burney to Dr Burney 

Gloucester House, Weymouth, July 13 , 1789 . 

My dearest Padre’s kind letter was most truly welcome 
to me. When I am so distant, the term of absence or of 
silence seems always doubly long to me. 

Jhe bay here is moSt beautiful; the sea never rough, 
generally calm and gentle, and -the sands perfe&ly smooth 
and pleasant. I have not yet bathed, fc^ have a cold in 
my head, which I caught at LyndhurSt, anA which makes 
me fear beginning; but I have hopes to be well enough 
to-morrovj^, and thenceforward to ail nothing more. It 
is my intention to caSt away all superfluous complaints 
into the main ocean, which I think quite sufficiently 
capacious to hold them; and really my little frame wiU 
find enough to carry and manage without them. . . • 

His Maje^ is in delightful health, and much improved 
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spirits. All agree he never looked better. The loyalty 
of all this place is excessive; they have dressed out every 
^reet with labels of ‘God save the King’; all the shops 
have it over the doors; all the children wear it in their 
caps—all the labourers in their hats, and all the sailors in 
their voices\ for they never approach the house without 
shouting it aloud—nor see the King, or his shadow, 
without beginning to huzza, and going on to three cheers. 

The bathing machines make it their motto over all their 
windows; and those bathers that belong to the royal 
dippers wear it in bandeaux on their bonnets, to go into 
the sea; and have it again, in large letters, round their 
waists, to encounter the waves. Flannel dresses, tucked 
up, and no shoes nor stockings, with bandeaux and girdles, 
have a mo§l singular appearance; and when fir§l I surveyed 
these loyal nymphs, it was with some difficulty I kept my 
features in order. ^ 

Nor is this all. Think but of the surprise of his 
Majesty when, the first time of his bathing, he had no 
sooner popped his royal head under water than a band of 
music, concealed in a neighbouring machine. Struck up 
‘God save great George our King.’ 

One thing, however, was a little unlucky; when the 
Mayor and burgesses came with the address, they requested 
leave to kiss hands. This was graciously accorded; but, 
the Mayor advancing in a common way, to take the Queen*s 
band^ as he might that of any lady mayoress. Colonel 
Gwynn, who Stood by, whispered; ‘You muSt kneel, sir I’ 
He found, however, that he took no notice of this hint, 
but kissed the Queen’s hand ere^l. As he passed him, 
in his way back, the Colonel said: ‘ You should have knelt, 
sir! ’ 

‘Sir,’ answered the poor Mayor, ‘I caimot.’ 

‘Everybody does, sir.’ 

‘Sir—I have a wooden leg!’ 

Poor man! ’Twas such a surprise! And such an 
excuse as no one could dispute. 

But the absurdity of the matter followed—all the reSt 
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did the same; taking the same privilege, by the example, 
without the same or any cause I 

We have juSt got Mrs Pio 22 i’s book here.^ My Royal 
mi^ress is reading, and will then lend it me. Have you 
read it? 

There is almost no general company here, as the proper 
season does not begin till autumn; but the party attendant 
on the King and Queen is large, and the principal people 
of the county—Lord Digby, Admiral Digby, Mr Pitt 
Daiher, Lord Milton, Mr Rolle, etc. etc.—^ arc coming 
to and fro continually. Our home party is ]n§t the same 
as it began. 

A thousand thanks for your home news. 

I am, moft dear sir, 

Affeflionately and dutifully, your 

F. B. 


July 15TH. Mrs Gwynn is arrived, and means to spend 
the Royd season here. She lodges at the hotel ju^ by, 
and we have met several times. She is very soft and 
pleasing, and Still as beautiful as an angel. We have had 
two or three long t6te-i-t^tes, and talked over, with great 
pleasure, anecdotes of our former mutual acquaintances 
—Dr Johnson, Sir Joshua Reynolds, Mrs Thrale, Baretti, 
Miss Reynolds, Miss Palmer, and her old admirer. Dr 
Goldsmith, of whom she relates—as who does not?—a 
thousand ridiculous traits. 

The Queen is reading Mrs Piozzi’s Tour to me, instead 
of my reading it to her. She loves reading aloud, and in 
this work finds me an able commentator. How like 
herself, how charafteristic is every line 1 Wild, entertain¬ 
ing, flighty, inconsistent, and clever I 
Thursday, July i6th. Yesterday we all went to the 
theatre. The King has taken the centre front box for 

^ Observations and 'RtfleBions made in the course of a Journey through 
France, Italy, and Germany, 
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himself, and family, and attendants. The side boxes arc 
too small. The Queen ordered places for Miss Planta 
-.and me, which are in the front row of a box next but one 
to the Royals. Thus, in our case, our want of rank to 
be in their public suite gives us better seats than those 
high eneugh to Stand behind them I 

’Tis a pretty little theatre, but its entertainment was quite 
in the barn Style: a mere medley—songs, dances, imitations 
—and all very bad. But Lord QieSterfield, who is here, 
and who seems chief dire£tor, promises all will be,better. 

This morning the Royal party went to DorcheSler, and I 
Strolled upon the sands with Mrs Gwynn. We overtook a 
lady, of a very majestic port and demeanour, who solemnly 
returned Mrs Gwynn’s salutation, and then addressed 
herself to me with similar gravity. I saw a face I knew, 
and of very uncommon beauty; but did not immediately 
recoiled it was Mrs Siddons. 

Wednesday, July 29TH. We went to the play, and saw 
Mrs Siddons in Rosalind. She looked beautifully, but too 
large for that sl^epherd’s dress; and her gaiety sits not 
naturally upon her—it seems more like disguised gravity. 
I mu§t own my admiration for her confined to her tragic 
powers; and there it is raised so high that I feel mortified, 
in a degree, to see her so much fainter attempts and success 
in comedy. 

Saturday, August 8th. To-day we went to Lulworth 
Ca^le; but not with Mrs Gwynn. Her Majesty ordered 
our Royal coach and four, and direded me to take the two 
de Lucs. 

Lulworth GiStle is beautifully situated, with a near and 
noble view of the sea. It has a spacious and very fine 
park, and commands a great extent of prospcd. It is the 
property of Mr Weld, a Roman CathoHc, whose eldest 
brother was fir§t husband of Mrs Fitzherbert. A singular 
circumstance, that their Majesties should visit a house in 
which, so few years ago, she might have received them.^ 

^ The Prince of Wales had gone through a ceremony of marriage 
with Mrs Fkzherbert in 1785, 
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There is in it a Roman Catholic chapel that is truly 
elegant—a Pantheon in miniature—and ornamented with 
immense expense and richness. The altar is all of fineft 
variegated marbles, and precious ftones are glittering 
from every angle. The priests’ ve^ments, which are very 
superb, and all the sacerdotal array, were shown us as 
particular favours; and Colonel Goldsworthy comically said 
he doubted not they had incense and oblations for a week 
to come, by way of purification for our heretical curiosity. 

The cattle is built with four turrets. It is not very 
ancient, and the inside is completely modern, and fitted 
up with great elegance. It abounds in pictures of priefts, 
saints, monks, and nuns, and is decorated with crosses 
and Roman Catholic devices without end. 

They show one room in which two of our Kings have 
slept; Charles II and poor James II. 

We returned home to dinner, and in the evening went 
to the play. Mrs Siddons performed Mrs Oakley.^ What 
pity thus to throw away her talents! But the Queen dislikes 
tragedy, and the honour to play before the Royal Family 
blinds her to the little credit acquired by playing comedy. 

Wednesday, August 1 2TH. This is the Prince of Wales’s 
birthday; but it has not been kept. 

Thursday, August 13TH. We began our western tour. 
We all went in the same order as we set out from Windsor. 

We arrived at Exeter to a very late dinner. We were 
lodged at the Deanery; and Dr Buller, the dean, desired 
a conference with me, for we came fir§t, leaving the Royals 
at Sir George Young’s. He was very civil, and in higK 
glee: I had never seen him before; but he told me he 
introduced himself, by this opportunity, at the express 
desire of Mrs Chapone * and Mrs CaStle, who were both his 
relations, as well as of Dr Warton. I was glad to hear 
myself yet remembered by them. 

^ Mrs Oakly in The Jealous Wife, by George Colman the elder 
(1752-94). 

* Hc5ter Chapone (1727-1801), author of Ljettm on the lmprQ»enmt 
of the Mind, 
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The crowds, the rejoicings, the hallooing, and singing, 
and garlanding, and decorating of all the inhabitants of 
this old city, and of all the country through which we 

! massed, made the journey quite charming—such happy 
oyalty as beamed from all ranks and descriptions of men 
came close to the heart in sympathetic joy. 

The next morning, Saturday the 15 th, we quitted 
Exeter, in which there had been one conftant mob sur¬ 
rounding the Deanery from the moment of our entrance. 

We proceeded through a country the mo§t fertile, 
varied, rural, and delightful in England, till we came to 
the end of our aim, Saltram. We passed through such 
beautiful villages, and so animated a concourse of people, 
that the whole journey proved truly deleftable. Arches 
of flowers were eredied for the Royal Family to pass under 
at almost every town, with various loyal devices, expressive 
of their satisfadion in this circuit. How happy muSt 
have been the King I—how deservedly! The greatest 
conqueror could never pass through his dominions with 
fuller acclamations of joy from his devoted subje^s than 
George III experienced, simply from having won their 
love by the even tenor of an unspotted life, which, at 
length, has vanquished all the hearts of all his subjefts. 

Thursday, August 27JH. We quitted Saltram in the 
same order we had reached it, and returned to Exeter, 
where we spent the reSt of the day. 

Monday, September 14TH. We all left Weymouth. 
All possible honours were paid the King on his depar¬ 
ture; lords, ladies, and sea officers lined the way that he 
passed, the guns of the Magnificent and Southampton fired 
the parting salute, and the ships were under sail. 

We all set out as before, but parted on the road. The 
Royals went to breakfa^ at Redlinch, the seat of Lord 
IlcheSter, where Mr Fairly was in waiting for them, 
and thence proceeded to a collation at Sherborne CaStle, 
whither he was to accompany them, and then resign his 
present attendance, which has been long and troublesome 
and irksome, I am sure. 
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Miss Planta and myself proceeded to Longleat, the seat 
of the Marquis of Bath, late Lord Weymouth, where we 
were all to dine, sleep, and spend the following day and 
night. 

Longleat was formerly the dwelling of the Earl of 
Lansdowne, uncle to Mrs Delany; and here, at this seat, 
that heartless uncle, to promote some political views, 
sacrificed his incomparable niece, at the age of seventeen, 
marrying her to an unwieldy, uncultivated country esquire, 
near sixty years of age, and scarce ever sober—his name 
Pendarves. 

With how sad an awe, in recolleding her submissive 
unhappiness, did I enter these doors I—and with what 
indignant hatred did I look at the portrait of the unfeeling 
Earl, to whom her gende repugnance, shown by almoS 
incessant tears, was thrown away, as if she, her person, and 
her exigence were nothing in the scale, where the dispo¬ 
sition of a few boroughs opposed theml Yet was this 
the famous Granville—the poet, the fine gentleman, the 
Statesman, the friend and patron of Pope, of whom he 
wrote: 

What Muse for Granville'can refuse to sing? 

Mtne^ I am sure, for one. 

We spent all the following 5day here. I went to the 
chapel; I felt horror-struck as I looked at the altar; what 
an offering for ambidon I what a sacrifice to tyranny! 

The house is very magnificent, and of an immense 
magnitude. It seems much out of repair, and by no means 
cheerful or comfortable. Gloomy grandeur seems the 
proper epithet for the building and its fitting up. It had 
been designed for a monastery, and, as such, was nearly 
completed when Henry VIII dissolvecl those seminaries. 
It was finished as a dwelling-house in the reign of his son, 
by one of the Thynnes, who was knighted in a field of 
batde by the Proteftor Somerset. 

Many things in the house, and many queer old portraits, 
afforded me matter of speculation, and would have filled 
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up more time than I had to bestow. There are portraits 
of Jane Shore and Fair Rosamond, which have some 
marks of originality, being miserable daubs, yet from 
evidently beautiful subjedls. Arabella Stuart is also at full 
length, and King Charleses and Jameses in abundance, 
with their queens, brethren, and cousins. There are 
galleries in this house of the dimensions of college halls. 

The Slate rooms on the ground floor are very handsome; 
but the queer antique little old corners, cells, recesses, 
'passages that lead to nothing,' unexpeffed openings and 
abrupt Stoppages, with the quaint devices of various old- 
fashioned ornaments, amused me the moSl. 

My bedroom was furnished with crimson velvet, bed 
included, yet so high, though only the second Story, that 
it made me giddy to look into the park, and tired to wind 
up the flight of Stairs. It was formerly the favourite room, 
the housekeeper told me, of Bishop Ken, who put on his 
shroud in it before he died. Had I fancied I had seen his 
ghoSl, I might have screamed my voice away, unheard by 
any assistant to lay it; for so far was I from the reSt of the 
habitable part of the mansion, that not the lungs of Mr 
Bruce ^ could have availed me. 'Tis the room, however, 
in which the present Bishop of Exeter resides when here, 
and he was a favourite of my Mrs Delany; and all that 
brought her to my mind without marrying her was soothing 
to me. 

Wednesday, September i6th. We set out, amidst the 
acclamations of a multitude, from Longleat for Tottenham 
Park, the seat of Lord Aylesbury. The park is of great 
extent and moderate beauty. The house is very well. 

Here are many original portraits also, that offer enough 
for speculation. A 'Bloody Mary,' by Sir Anthony 
More, which I saw with much curiosity, and liked better 
than I expefted. The beautiful Duchesses of Qeveland 
and Portsmouth, I fancy by Kncller; but we had no 
cicerone. A very fine pifture of a lady in black, that I 
can credit to be Vandyke, but who else can I know not. 

* The tfavcDer in Abyssinia. 
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Several portraits by Sir Peter Lely, extremely soft and 
pleasing, and of subjefts uncommonly beautiful; many by 
Sir Godfrey Kneller, well enough; and many more by 
Sir Something Thornhill,^ very thick and heavy. 

The good lord of the mansion put up a new bed for the 
King and Queen that co§t him nine hundred pounds. 

We drove about the park in garden chairs; but it is too 
flat for much diversity of prospe(fl:. 

Two things I heard here with concern—that my god¬ 
mother, Mrs Greville, was dead; and that poor Sir Joshua 
Reynolds had lo§t the sight of one of his eyes. 

Friday, September i8th. We left Tottenham Court, 
and returned to Windsor. The Royals hastened to the 
younger Princesses, and I ... to Mrs Schwellenberg. 
I was civilly received, however. But deadly dead sunk 
my h^art as I entered her apartment. 

January, 1790 . Mr Fairly was married the 6 th. I 
m\i§t wish happiness to smile on that day, and all its 
anniversaries; it gave a happiness to me unequalled, for 
it was the birthday of my Susanna 1 

One evening, about this time, Mr Fisher, now Dodior, 
drank tea with us at Windsor, and gave me an account of 
Mr Fairly’s marriage that much amazed me. He had 
been called upon to perform the ceremony. It was by 
special licence, and at the house of Sir R-F- 

So religious, so ^rid in all ceremonies, even, of religion, 
as he always appeared, his marrying out of a church was 
to me very unexpedled. Dr Fisher was himself surprised, 
when called upon, and said he supposed it mu§t be to 
pldase the lady. 

Nothing, he owned, .could be less formal or solemn 
than the whole. Lady C., Mrs and Miss S., and her father 
and brother and siSter, were present. They all dined 
together at the usual hour, and then the ladies, as usual,^ 
retired. Some time after, the clerk was sent for, and then, 
with the gentlemen, joined the ladies, who were in the 
dcawing-room, seated on sofas, juS: as at any other time. 

* Sir James Thornhill. 
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Dr Fisher says he is not sure they were working, but the 
air of common employment was such, that he rather thinks 
it, and everything of that sort was spread about, as on any 
common day—work-boxes, netting-cases, etc. etc.! 

Mr Fairly then asked Dr Fisher what they were to do? 
Fie answered, he could not tell; for he had never married 
anybody in a room before. 

Upon this, they agreed to move a table to the upper 
end of the room, the ladies ^ill sitting quietly, and then 
put on it candles and a prayer-book. Dr Fisher says he 
hopes it was not a card-table, and rather believes it was 
only a Pembroke work-table. 

The lady and Sir R. then came forward, and Dr Fisher 
read'the service. 

So this, methinks, seems the way to make all things 
easy! 

Yet—with so little solemnity—without even a room 
prepared and empty—to go through a business of such 
portentous seriousness 1 'Tis truly ama 2 ing from a man 
who seemed to delight so fnuch in religious regulations 
and observances. Dr Fisher himself was dissatisfied, and 
wondered at his compliance, though he attributed the 
plan to the lady. 

The bride behaved extremely well^ he said, and was all 
smile and complacency. He had never seen her to such 
advantage, or in such soft looks before; and perfe£tiy 
serene, though her si^er was so much moved as to go 
into hy^erics. 

Afterwards, at seven o’clock, the bride and bridegroom 
set off for a friend’s house in Hertfordshire by themselves, 
attended by servants with white favours. The re^ of the 
party, father, sifter, and prie§t included, went to the play, 
which happened to be BenediS.^ 

March. In one of our Windsor excursions at this 
time, while I was in her Majesty’s dressing-room, with 
only Mr de Luc present, she suddenly said: ‘Prepare 

^ There is a touch of malice in this passage. Fanny was more hurt 
by *Mr Fairly’s’ marriage than she allowed the diary to show. 
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yourself. Miss Burney, with all your spirits, for to-night 
you mu^ be reader/ 

She then added that she recoUcfted what she had been 
told by my honoured Mrs Delany, of my reading Shakes¬ 
peare to her, and was desirous that I should read a play 
to herself and the Princesses; and she had lately heard from 
Mrs Schwellenberg, ‘nobody could do it better when I 
would/ ^ 

,1 assured her Majesty it was rather when I could^ as any 
reading Mrs Schwellenberg had heard mu§t wholly have 
been better or worse according to my spirits, as she had 
ju^y seemed to suggest. 

The moment coffee was over the Princess Elizabeth 
came for me. I found her Majesty knotting, the Princess 
Royal drawing, Princess Augusta spinning, and Lady 
Courtown I believe in the same employment, but I saw 
none of them perfeffly well. 

‘Come, Miss Burney,’ cried the Queen, ‘how are your 
spirits? How is your voice?’ 

‘She says, ma’am,’ cried the kind Princess Elizabeth, 
‘she shall do her beSt.’ 

This had been said in attending her Royal Highness 
back. I could only confirm it, and that cheerfully —to hide 
fearfully. 

I had not the advantage of choosing my play, nor do I 
know what would have been my decision had it fallen to 
my lot. Her Majesty had ]u§t begun Colman’s works, 
and Polly Hon^combe ^ was to open my campaign. 

‘I think,’ cried the Queen mo§t graciously, ‘Miss Burney 
will read the better for drawing a chair and sitting down.’ 

‘ Oh, yes, mamma I I dare say so I ’ cried Princess Augusta 
and Princess Elizabeth, both in a moment. ^ 

The Queen then told me to draw my chair dose to her 
side. I made no scruples. Heaven knows I needed not 
the addition of Standing 1 But mo§t glad I felt in being 

{ >laccd thus near, as it saved a con^ant painful effort of 
oud reading. 

1 ‘Adramatic novel, in onc«^^ by George Colman the elder. 
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‘Lady Courtown/ cried the Queen, ‘you had better 
draw nearer, for Miss Burney has the misfortune of reading 
rather low at firft.’ 

Nothing could be more amiable than this opening. 
Accordingly, I did, as I had promised, my he§t; and, 
indifferent as that was, it would rather have surprised you, 
all things considered, that it was not yet worse. But I 
exerted all the courage I possess, and, having often read 
to the Queen, I felt how much it behoved me not to let 
her surmise I had any greater awe to surmount. 

It is but a vulgar performance; and I was obliged to 
omit, as well as I could at sight, several circumftances 
very unpleasant for reading, and ill enough fitted for such 
fearers. 

It went off pretty flat. Nobody is to comment, nobody 
is to interrupt; and even between one adt and another not 
a moment’s pause is expedled to be made. 

I had been already informed of this etiquette by Mr 
Turbulent and Miss Planta; nevertheless, it is not only 
oppressive to the reader, bpt loses to the hearers so much 
spirit and satisfadfion, that I determined to endeavour, 
should I again be called upon, to introduce a little break 
into this tiresome and unnatural profundity of respedfful 
solemnity. My own embarrassment, however, made it 
agree with me, for the present, uncommonly well. 

Lady Courtown never uttered one single word the 
whole time; yet is she one of the mo§t loquacious of our 
establishment. But such is the settled etiquette. 

The Queen has a taSte for conversation, and the Prin¬ 
cesses a good-humoured love for it, that doubles the 
regret of such an annihilation of all nature and all pleas¬ 
antry. But what will not prejudice and education 
inculcate? They have been brought up to annex silence 
to respeft and decorum; to talk, therefore, unbid, or to 
differ from any given opinion, even when called upon, arc 
regarded as high improprieties, if not presumptions. 

They none of them do justice to their own minds, while 
they enforce this subjefrion upon the minds of others. 
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I had not experienced it before; for when reading alone 
with the Queen, or listening to her reading to me, I have 
always frankly spoken almost whatever has occurred to me. 
But there I had no other examples before me, and therefore 
I might inoffensively be guided by myself; and Her Maje^y's 
continuance of the same honour has shown no disap¬ 
probation of my proceeding. But here it was not easy 
to make any decision for myself; to have done what Lady 
Courtown forbore doing would have been undoubtedly 
a liberty. 

So we all behaved alike; and easily can I now conceive 
the disappointment and mortification of poor Mr Garrick 
when he read hefbe to a Royal audience. Its tameness 
mu^ have tamed him, and I doubt not he never acquitted 
himself so ill. 

The next evening I had the same summons; but Tbe 
English Merchant'^ was the play, which did far better. It 
is an elegant and serious piece, which I read with far greater 
ease, and into which they all entered with far greater interest. 

The Princess Royal was so gracious when the Queen 
left the room, upon our next coming to town, to pay me 
very kind compliments upon my own part-of the enter¬ 
tainment, though her brother the Duke of Clarence 
happened to be present. And the two other Princesses 
were full of the charafters of the comedy, and called uppn 
me to say which were my favourites, while they told me 
their own, at all our subsequent meetings for some time. 

Friday, April 23RD. The anniversary of the Thanks¬ 
giving Day, a day in which my gratitude was heightened 
by making my acknowledgments for its blessing with 
my Susan by my side. 

I shall add nothing at present to my Journal but the 
summary of a conversation I have had with Colonel 
Manners,^ who, at our la§t excursion, was here without 
any other gentleman. 

^ Also by George Colman the elder. 

* Colonel Manners was one of the Equerries. 
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Knowing he likes to be considered as a senator, I 
thought the be§t subjed for our discussion would be the 
House of Commons; I therefore made sundry political 
inquiries, so foreign to my usual mode, that you would 
not a little have smiled to have heard them. 

I had been informed he had once made an attempt to 
speak, during the Regency business, laft winter; I begged 
to know how the matter Stood, and he made a moSt rank 
display of its whole circumstances. 

‘Why, they were speaking away,’ he cried, ‘upon the 
Regency, and so—and they were saying the King could 
not reign, and recover; and Burke was making some of 
his eloquence, and talking; and, says he, “hurled from his 
throne”—and so I put out my finger in this manner, as if 
I was in a great passion, for I felt myself very red, and I 
was in a monstrous passion I suppose, but I was only going 
to say “Hear! hear!” but I happened to lean one hand 
down upon my knee, in this way, juSt as Mr Pitt does 
when he wants to speak; and I Stooped forward, juSt as if 
I was going to rise up and begin; but juSt then I caught 
Mr Pitt’s eye, looking at me so pitifully; he thought I was 
going to speak, and he was frightened to death, for he 
thought—for the thing was, he got up himself, and he said 
over all I wanted to say; and the thing is, he almost always 
does; for juSt as I have something particular to say, Mr 
Pitt begins, and goes through it all, so that he don’t leave 
anything mote to be said about it; and so I suppose, as he 
looked at me so pitifully, he thought I should say it firSt, 
or else that I should get into some scrape, because I was 
so warm and looking so red.’ 

Any comment would disgrace this; I will therefore 
only tell you his opinion, in his own words, of one of our 
late taxes. 

‘there’s only one tax, ma’am, that ever I voted for 
against my conscience, for I’ve always been very par¬ 
ticular about that; but that is the bacheldor*s tax, and that I 
hold to be very unconstitutional, and I am very sorry I 
voted for it, because it’s very unfair; for how can a man 
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help being a hacheldor^ if nobody will have him? and, 
besides, it’s not any fault to be taxed for, because we did 
not make ourselves bacheldorSy for we were made so by 
God, for nobody was born married, and so I think it’s 
a very uncon^tutional tax.’ 

Tuesday, May i8th. This morning I again went to the 
trial of poor Mr Ha^ngs. Heavens I who can see him 
sit there unmoved? not even those who think him guilty 
—if they are human. 

I took with me Mrs Bogle. She had long since begged a 
ticket for her husband, which I could never before procure. 
We now went all three. And, indeed, her original speeches 
and remarks made a great part of my entertainment. 

Mr Ha^ngs and his counsel were this day mo5t vic¬ 
torious, I never saw the prosecutors so dismayed. Yet 
both Mr Burke and Mr Fox spoke, and before the conclu¬ 
sion so did Mr Wyndham. They were all in evident 
embarrassment. Mr Hastings’s counsel finished the day 
with a most noble appeal to justice and innocence, protest¬ 
ing that, if his chent did not fairly claim the one, by proving 
the other, he wished himself that the prosecutors—that the 
Lords—that the nation at large—that the hand of God— 
might fall heavy upon him I 

This had a great and sudden effed—not a word was 
uttered. The prosecutors looked dismayed and astonished; 
and the day closed. 

Mr Wyndham came up to speak to Misses Francis about 
a dinner; but he only bowed to me, and with a look so 
conscious—so much saying ‘’Tis your turn to triumph 
nowT—that I had not the spite to attack him. 

But when the counsel had uttered this animated speech, 
Mrs Bogle was so much Struck, she hastily arose, and, 
clapping her hands, called out audibly, in a broad Scotch 
accent: ^Oh, chaarmingV I could hardly quiet her till I 
assured her we should make a paragraph for the news¬ 
papers 1 

I had the pleasure to deliver this myself to their Majesties 
and the Princesses; and as I was called upon while it was 
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fresh in my memory, I believe but little of the general 
energy was forgotten. It gave me great pleasure to repeat 
so ^riking an affirmation of the innocence of so high, 
so injured, I believe, a charader. The Queen eagerly 
declared I should go again at the next sitting. 

Wednesday, May 19TH. The real birthday of my Royal 
mi^ress, to whom may heaven grant many, many, and 
prosperous! Dressing, and so forth, filled up sdl the 
morning; and at night I had a t^te-i-t6te with Charles, till 
twelve. I got to bed about five in the morning. The 
sweet Princesses had a ball, and I could not lament my 
fatigue. 

May 28th. And now, my dear sixers, to a subje<Ef and 
narration interesting to your kind affedtions, because im¬ 
portant to my future life. 

The Princess AuguSta condescended to bring me a moSt 
gracious message from the King, desiring to know if I 
wished to go to Handel’s Commemoration, and if I 
should like the Messiah, or prefer any other day? 

With my humble acknowledgments for his goodness, 
I fixed in^antly on the Messiah; and the very amiable 
Princess came smiling back to me, bringing me my ticket 
from the King. 

This would not, indeed, much have availed me, but 
that I fortunately knew my dear father meant to go to 
the Abbey. I despatched Columb to Chelsea, and he 
promised to call for me the next morning. 

He was all himself; all his native self—kind, gay, open, 
and full fraught with converse. 

Chance favoured me: we found so little room, that we 
were fain to accept two vacant places at once, though they 
separated us from my Uncle, Mr Burney, and his brother 
James, who were all there, and all meant to be of the same 
party, 

I might not, at another time, have rejoiced in this 
disunion, but it was now mo§t opportune: it gave me 
three hours’ conference with my dearest father—^thc only 
conference of that length I have had in four years. 
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Fortune again was kind; for my father began relating 
various anecdotes of attacks made upon him for procuring 
to sundry strangers some acquaintance with his daughter, 
particularly with the Duchess de Biron, and the Mesdames 
de Boufflers; to whom he answered, he had no power; 
but was somewhat ^ruck by a que^on of Madame de B. 
in return, who exclaimed: ‘ Mais, monsieur, e§t-ce possible 1 
Mademoiselle votre fiUe n’a-t-elle point de vacance?’ 

This led to much interesting discussion, and to many 
confessions and explanations on .my part, never made 
before; which induced him to enter more fully into the 
whole of the situation, and its circumstances, than he had 
ever yet had the leisure or the spirits to do; and he repeated 
sundry speeches of discontent at my seclusion from the 
world. 

All this encouraged me to much detail: I spoke my high 
and constant veneration for my Royal mistress, her merits, 
her virtues, her condescension, and her even peculiar 
kindness towards me. But I owned the species of life 
distasteful to me; I was loSt to all private comfort, dead to 
all domestic endearment; I was worn with want of reSt, 
and fatigued with laborious watchfulness and attendance. 
My time was devoted to official duties; and all that in life 
was dearest to me—my friends, my chosen society, my 
best affections—^lived now in my mind only by recolledion, 
and rested upon that with nothing but bitter regret. 
With relations the moSt deservedly dear, with friends of 
almost unequalled goodness, I lived like an orphan—^like 
one who had no natural ties, and muSt make her way as 
she could by those that were factitious. Melancholy was 
the existence where happiness was excluded, though not 
a complaint could be made I where the illustrious person¬ 
ages who were served possessed almost all human excel¬ 
lence—yet where those who were their servants, though 
treated with the moSt benevolent condescension, could 
never, in any part of the livelong day, command liberty, 
or social intercourse, or repose 1 

The silence of my dearest father now silencing myself, 
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I turned to look at him; but how was I Struck to see his 
honoured head bowed down almost into his bosom with 
deje£bon and discomfort! Wj? were both perfe(Edy ^ill 
a few moments; but when he raised his head I could 
hardly keep my seat, to see his eyes filled with tears! 
‘I have long,’ he cried, ‘been uneasy, though I have not 
spoken . . . but ... if you wish to resign—my house, 
my purse, my arms, shall be open to receive you back! ’ 

The emotion of my whole heart at this speech—this 
sweet, this generous speech—oh, my dear friends, I need 
not say it! 

We were mutually forced to break up our conference. 
I could only inftantly accept his paternal offer, and tell 
him it was my guardian angel, it was Providence in its 
own benignity, that inspired him with such goodness. I 
begged him to love the day in which he had given me 
such comfort, and assured him it would re§t upon my heart 
with grateful pleasure till it ceased to beat. 

He promised to drink tea with me before I left town, 
ar\d settle all our proceedings. 1 acknowledged my 
intention to have ventured to solicit this very permission 
of resigning. ‘But I,’ cried he, smiling with the sweetest 
kindness, ‘have spoken first myself.’ 

What a joy to me, what a relief, this very circumstance! 
It will always lighten any evil that may, unhappily, follow 
this proposed Step. 

October. I was ill the whole of this month, though not 
once with sufficient seriousness for confinement, yet with 
a difficulty of proceeding as usual so great, that the day 
was a burthen—or, rather, myself a burthen to the day. A 
languor so prodigious, with so great a failure of Strength 
and spirit, augmented almost hourly, that I several times 
thought I must be compelled to excuse my constancy of 
attendance; but there was no one to take my place, except 
Miss Planta, whose health is insufficient for her own, and 
Mile Montmoulin, to whom such an addition of duty is 
almost diStra&ion. I could not, therefore, but work on 
while to work at any rate able. 
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I now drew up, however, my memorial, or rather, 
showed it now to my dearest father. He so much ap¬ 
proved it, that he told me he would not have a comma of 
it altered. It is as respectful and as grateful as I had words 
at command to make it, and expressive of Strong devotion 
and attachment; but it fairly and firmly States that my 
Strength is inadequate to the duties of my charge, and, 
therefore, that I humbly crave permission to resign it, 
and retire into domestic life. It was written in my father’s 
name and my own. 

I had now that dear father’s desire to present it upon 
the first auspicious moment; and ohl with what a mixture 
of impatience and dread unspeakable did I look forward 
to such an opportunity! 

In this month, also, I first heard of the zealous exertions 
and chivalrous intentions of Mr Wyndham. Charles told 
me they never met without his denouncing the whole 
thunders of his oratory againSt the confinement by which 
he thought my health injured; with his opinion that it 
must be counteracted speedily by elopement, no other way 
seeming effectual. 

But with Charlotte he came more home to the point. 
Their vicinity in Norfolk occasions their meeting, though 
very seldom at the house, of Mr Francis, who resents his 
prosecution of Mr Hastings, and never returns his visits; 
but at assemblies at Aylsham and at Lord Buckingham’s 
dinners they are certain of now and then encountering. 

This summer, when Mr Wyndham went to Felbrig, his 
Norfolk seat, they soon met at an assembly, and he im¬ 
mediately opened upon his disapprobation of her sister’s 
monastic life, adding: T do not venture to speak thus freely 
upon this subjed to everybody, but to you I think I may; 
at least, I hope it.’ 

Poor dear Charlotte was too full-hearted for disguise, 
and they presently entered into a confidential cabal, that 
made her quite disturbed and provoked when hurried 
away. 

From this time, whenever they met, they were pretty 
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much of a mind. ‘I cannot see you/ he always cried, 
‘without recurring to that painful subjefl—your sifter’s 
situation/ He then broke forth in an animated offer of his 
own services to induce Dr Burney to finish such a captivity, 
if he could flatter himself he might have any influence. 

Charlotte eagerly promised him the greatest, and he 
gave her his promise to go to work. 

What a noble Quixote! How much I feel obliged to 
him 1 How happy, when I may thank him I 

He then pondered upon ways and means. He had 
already sounded my father: ‘but it is resolution,’ he added, 
‘not inclination, Dr Burney wants.’ After some further 
reflection, he then fixed upon a plan: ‘ I will set the Literary 
Club upon him!’ he cried: ‘Miss Burney has some very 
true admirers there, and I am sure they will all eagerly 
assist. We will present him with a petition—an address.’ 

Much more passed: Mr Wyndham expressed a degree 
of interest and kindness so cordial, that Charlotte says 
she quite longed to shake hands with him; and if any 
success ever accrues, she certainly muSt do it. 

And now for a scene a little surprising. 

The beautiful chapel of St George, repaired and finished 
by the beSl artists at an immense expense, which was now 
opened after a very long shutting up for its preparations, 
brought innumerable Strangers to Windsor, and, among 
others, Mr Boswell. 

This, I heard, in my way to the chapel, from Mr Turbu¬ 
lent, who overtook me, and mentioned having met Mr 
Boswell at the Bishop of Carlisle’s the evening before. 
He proposed bringing him to call upon mp; but this I 
declined, certain how little satisfaction would be given 
here by the entrance of a man so famous for compiling 
anecdotes. But yet I really wished to see him again, for 
old acquaintance’ sake, and unavoidable amusement from 
his odtoy and good humour, as well as respcCl for the 
objeCf of his constant admiration, my revered Dr Johnson. 
I therefore told Mr Turbulent I should be extremely glad 
to speak with him after the service was over, 

K9^ 
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Accordingly, at the gate of the choir, Mr Turbulent 
brought him to me. We saluted with mutual glee: his 
comic-serious face and manner have lo§t nothing of their 
wonted singularity; nor yet have his mind and language, 
as you will soon confess. 

‘I am extremely glad to see you indeed,’ he cried, ‘but 
very sorry to see you here. My dear ma’am, why do you 
Stay?—it won’t do, ma’am! you muSt resign!—we can 
put up with it no longer. I told my good hoSt the Bishop 
so last night; we are all grown quite outrageous!’ 

Whether I laughed the moSt, or Stared the moSt, I am at 
a loss to say; but I hurried away from the cathedral, not 
to have such treasonable declarations overheard, for we 
were surrounded by a multitude. 

He accompanied me, however, not losing one moment 
in continuing his exhortations: 

‘If you do not quit, ma’am, very soon, some violent 
measures, I assure you, will be taken. We shall address 
Dr Burney in a body; I am ready to make the harangue 
myself. We shall fall upon him all at once,’ 

I Stopped him to inquire about Sir Joshua; he said he 
saw him very often, and that his spirits were very good. 
I asked about Mr Burke’s book.^ 

‘Oh,’ cried he, ‘it will come out next week: ’tis the first 
book in the world, except my own, and that’s coming 
out also very soon; only I want your help.’ 

‘My help?’ 

‘Yes, madam; you muSt give me some of your choice 
little notes of the Dodor’s; we have seen him long enough 
upon Stilts; I want to show him in a new light. Grave 
Sam, and great Sam, and solemn Sam, and learned Sam— 
all these he has appeared over and over. Now I want to 
entwine a wreath of the graces across his brow; I want to 
show him as gay Sam, agreeable Sam, pleasant Sam: so 
you must help me with some of his beautiful billets to 
yourself.’ 

I evaded this by declaring I had not any Stores at hand. 

1 Reflexions on the Revolution in France, It came out in November. 
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He proposed a thousand curious expedients to get at 
them, but I was invincible. 

Then I was hurrying on, le5l I should be too late. He 
followed eagerly, and again exclaimed: 

‘But, md’am, as I tell you, this won’t do—you mu§l 
resign off-hand I Why, I would farm you out myself for * 
double, treble the money I I wish I had the regulation 
of such a farm—yet I am no farmer-general. But I should 
like to farm you, and so I will tell Dr Burney. I mean to 
address him; I have a speech ready for the fir^ oppor¬ 
tunity.’ 

He then told me his Life of Dr Johnsofi was nearly printed, 
and took a proof sheet out of his pocket to show me; 
with crowds passing and repassing, knowing me well, and 
staring well at him: for we were now at the iron rails of 
the Queen’s Lodge. 

I topped; I could not ask him in: I saw he expefted it, 
and was reduced to apologize, and tell him I mu^ attend 
the Queen immediately. 

He uttered again stronger and stronger exhortations 
for my retreat, accompanied by expressions which I was 
obliged to check in their bud. But finding he had no 
chance for entering, he topped me again at the gate, and 
said he would read me a part of his work. 

There was no refusing this; and he began, with a letter 
of Dr Johnson to himself. He read it in Strong imitation 
of the Dodor’s manner, very well, and not caricature. 
But Mrs Schwellenberg was at her window, a crowd was 
gathering to Stand round the rails, and the King and 
Queen and Royal Family now approached from the Ter¬ 
race. I made a rather quick apology, and, with a ^ep 
as quick as my now weakened limbs have left in my power, 

I hurried to my apartment. 

You may suppose I had inquiries enough, from all 
around, of ‘Who was the gentleman I was talking to at the 
rails?’ And an injun6tion rather frank not to admit him 
beyond those limits. 

However, I saw him again the next morning, in coming 
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from early prayers, and he again renewed his remonstrances 
and his petition for my letters of Dr Johnson. 

I cannot consent to print private letters, even of a man 
so justly celebrated, when addressed to myself; no, I shall 
hold sacred those revered and but too scarce testimonies 
of the high honour his kindness conferred upon me.^ 
One letter I have from him that is a masterpiece of elegance 
and kindness united. ’Twas his laSt. 

November. This month will be very brief of annals; 
I was so ill, so unsettled, so unhappy during every day, 
that I kept not a memorandum. 

All the short benefit I had received from the bark was 
now at an end; languor, feverish nights, and reSlless days 
were incessant. My memorial was always in my mind; 
my courage never rose to bringing it from my letter case. 

The Queen was all graciousness; and her favour and 
confidence and smiles redoubled my difficulties. I saw 
she had no suspicion but that I was hers for life; and, 
unimportant as I felt myself to her, in any comparison 
with those for whom I quitted her, I yet knew not how to 
give her the unpleasant surprise of a resignation for which 
I saw her wholly unprepared. 

It is true my depression of spirits and extreme alteration 
of person might have operated as a preface; for I saw no 
one, except my Royal mi^ress and Mrs Schwellcnberg, 
who noticed not the change, or who failed to pity and 
que^on me upon my health and my fatigues; but as they 
alone saw it not, or mentioned it not, that afforded me 
no resource. And thus, with daily intention to present 
my petition and conclude this struggle, night always 
returned with the effort unmade, and the watchful morning 
arose fresh to new purposes that seemed only formed for 
demolition. And the month expired as it began, with a 
desire the moSt Strenuous of liberty and peace, combated 
by rcluftance unconquerable to give pain, displeasure, or 
distress to my very gracious Royal mistress. 

^ There arc only two references to Fanny in Boswell’s Lift of 
Johnson, 
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December. Leaving a little longer in the lurch the late 
months, let me endeavour to give to my beloved friends 
some account of this conclusion of the year while yet 
in being. 

My loss of health was now so notorious, that no part 
of the house could wholly avoid acknowledging it; yet 
was the terrible piquet the catastrophe of every evening, 
though frequent pains in my side forced me, three or four 
times in a game, to creep to my own room for hartshorn 
and for reSt. And so weak and faint I was become, that I 
was compelled to put my head out into the air, at all hours, 
and in all weathers, from time to time, to recover the power 
of breathing, which seemed not seldom almost withdrawn. 

Her Majesty was very kind during this time, and the 
Princesses interested themselves about me with a sweetness 
very grateful to me; indeed, the whole household showed 
compassion and regard, and a general opinion that I was 
falling into a decline ran through the establishment. 

There seemed now no time to be loSt; when I saw my 
dear father he recommended to me to be speedy, and my 
mother was very kind in urgency for immediate measures. 
I could not, however, summon courage to present my 
memorial; my heart always failed me, from seeing the 
Queen’s entire freedom from such an expeftation: for 
though I was frequently so ill in her presence that I could 
hardly Stand, I saw she concluded me, while life remained, 
inevitably hers. 

Finding my inability unconquerable, I at length deter¬ 
mined upon consulting Mr Francis. I wrote to Charlotte 
a faithful and minute account of myself, with all my 
attacks—cough, pain in the side, wealmess, sleeplessness, 
etc.—at full length, and begged Mr Francis’s opinion how 
I must proceed. Very kmdly he wrote dircftly to my 
father, exhorting instantaneous resignation, as all that 
Stood before me to avert some dangerous malady. 

The dear Charlotte at the same time wrote to me 
conjuring my prompt retreat with the moSt afFe£iing 
earnestness. 
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The uneasiness that preyed upon my spirits in a task so 
difficult to perform for myself, joined to my daily declen¬ 
sion in health, was now so apparent, that, though I could 
go no further, I paved the way for an opening, by owning 
to the Queen that Mr Francis had been consulted upon 
my health. 

The Queen now frequently inquired concerning his 
answer; but as I knew he had written to my father, I 
deferred giving the result till I had had a final conference 
with that dear parent. I told her Majesty my father would 
show me the letter when I saw him. 

This I saw raised for the fir^t time a surmise that some¬ 
thing was in agitation, though I am certain the suspicion 
did not exceed an expectation that leave would be requeued 
for a short absence to recruit. 

My dearest father, all kindness and goodness, yet all 
alarm, thought time could never be more favourable; 
and when next I saw him at Chelsea, I wrote a second 
memorial to enclose the original one. 

With a beating heart, and every pulse throbbing, I 
returned thus armed to the Queen’s house. 

Mrs Schwellenberg sent for me to her room. I could 
hardly articulate a word to her. My agitation was so 
great that I was compelled to acknowledge something very 
awful was impending in my affairs, and to beg she would 
make no present inquiries. 

I had not meant to employ her in the business, nor to 
name it to her, but I was too much difturbed for conceal¬ 
ment or evasion. 

She seemed really sorry, and behaved with a humanity 
I had not much reason to expeCt. 

I spent a terrible time till I went to the Queen at night, 
spiriting myself up for my task, and yet finding appre¬ 
hension gain ground every momerit. 

Mrs Schwellenberg had already been some time with 
her Maje^y when I was summoned. I am sure she had 
already mentioned the little she had gathered. I could 
hardly perform my cuftomary offices from excess of trepi- 
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dation. The Queen looked at me with the moSt inquisitive 
solicitude. When left with her a moment I tried vainly 
to make an opening: I could not. She was too much 
impressed herself by my manner to wait long. She soon 
inquired what answer had arrived from Mr Francis? 

That he could not, I said, prescribe at a distance. 

I hoped this would be understood, and said no more. 
The Queen looked much perplexed, but made no answer. 
■ The next morning I was half dead with real illness, 
excessive nervousness, and the Struggle of what I had to 
force myself to perform. The Queen again was Struck 
with my appearance, which I believe indeed to have been 
shocking. When I was alone with her, she began upon 
Mr Francis with more inquiry. I then tried to articulate 
that I had something of deep consequence to myself to lay 
before her Majesty; but that I was so unequal in my 
weakened State to speak it, that I had ventured to commit 
it to writing, and entreated permission to produce it. 

She could hardly hear me, yet understood enough to 
give immediate consent. 

I then begged to know if I might present it myself, 
or whether I should give it to Mrs Schwellenberg. 

‘Oh, to me I to me I’ she cried, with kind eagerness. 

She added, however, not then, as she was going to 
breakfast. 

This done was already some relief, terrible as was all 
that remained; but I now knew I muSt go on, and that all 
my fears and horrors were powerless to Slop me. 

The Queen proposed to me to see Dr Gisburne: the 
King seconded the proposition. There was no refusing; 
yet, juSt now, it was distressing to comply. 

The next morning, Friday, when again I was alone with 
the Queen, she named the subjeft, and told me she would 
rather I should give the paper to the Schwellenberg, who 
had been lamenting to her my want of confidence in her, 
and saying I confided and told everything to the Queen. 

I now desired an audience of Mrs Schwellenberg. With 
what trembling agitation did I deliver her my paper. 
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requegling her to have the goodness to lay it at the feet 
of the Queen before her Maje^ left town! 

Mrs Schwellenberg took it, and promised me her ser¬ 
vices, but desired to know its contents. I begged vainly 
to be excused speaking them. She persi^ed, and I then 
was compelled to own they contained my resignation. 

How aghast she looked I—how inflamed with wrath I— 
how petrified with astonishment 1 It was truly a dreadful 
moment to me. 

She expostulated on such a Step, as if it led to deStrudion; 
she offered to save me from it, as if the peace of my life 
depended on averting it; and she menaced me with its 
bad consequences, as if life itself, removed from these 
wall's, would become an evil. 

I plainly recapitulated the suffering State in which I had 
lived for the laSt three months; the difficulty with which I 
had waded through even the moSl common fatigues of 
the day; the constraint of attendance, however honourable, 
to an invalid; and the impra6Ucability of pursuing such a 
life, when thus enfeebled, with the smallest chance of ever 
recovering the health and Strength which it had demolished. 

To all this she began a vehement eulogium on the 
superior happiness and blessing of my lot, while under 
such a prote&on; and angrily exhorted me not to forfeit 
what I could never regain. 

I then frankly begged her to forbear so painful a dis¬ 
cussion, and told her the memorial was from my father as 
well as myself—that I had no right or authority to hesitate 
in delivering it—that the Queen herself was prepared to 
expeft it—and that I had promised my father not to go 
again to Windsor till it was presented. I entreated her, 
therefore, to have the goodness to show it at once. 

This was unanswerable, and she left me with the paper 
in her hand, slowly conveying it to its place of destination. 

JuSt as she was gone, I was called to Dr Gisburnc; or 
rather, without being called, I found him in my room, as 
I returned to it. 

Think if my mind, now, wanted not medicine the moSt 1 
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I told him, however, my corporeal complaints; and he or¬ 
dered me opium and three glasses of wine in the day, and 
recommended re§t to me, and an application to retire to my 
friends for some weeks, as freedom from anxiety was as 
necessary to my restoration as freedom from attendance. 

During this consultation I was called to Mrs Schwellen- 
berg. Do you think I breathed as I went along? No I 

She received me, nevertheless, with complacency and 
smiles; she began a laboured panegyric of her own friendly 
zeal and goodness, and then said she had a proposal to 
make me, which she considered as the moSt fortunate 
turn my affairs could take, and as a proof that I should 
find her the beSt friend I had in the world. She then 
premised that she had shown the paper, that the Queen 
had read it, and said it was very modest, and nothing 
improper. 

Her proposal was, that I should have leave of absence 
for six weeks, to go about and change the air, to Chelsea, 
and Norbury Park, and Capitan Phillips, and Mr Francis, 
and Mr Cambrick,^ which would get me,quite well; and, 
during that time, she would engage Mile Montmoulin to 
perform my office. 

I was ihuch disturbed at this; and though rejoiced and 
relieved to underhand that the Queen had read my 
memorial without displeasure, I was grieved to see it was 
not regarded as final. I only replied I would communicate 
her plan to my father. 

Soon after this we set out for Windsor. 

I wrote the proposal to my father. I received, by 
return of poSt, the moSt truly tender letter he ever wrote 
me. He returns thanks for the clemency with which my 
melancholy memorial has been received, and is truly 
sensible of the high honour shown me in the new propo¬ 
sition; but he secs my health so impaired, my strength so 
decayed, my whole frame so nearly demolished, that he 
apprehends anything short of a permanent resignation, 
that would ensure lasting re§t and recruit, might prove 
^ Cambridge. 


* k9^ 
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fatal. He quotes a letter from Mr Francis, containing 
his opinion that I mu§l even be speedier in my retiring, or 
risk the utmoft danger; and he finishes a letter filled with 
gratitude towards the Queen, and affeftion to his daughter, 
with his decisive opinion that I cannot go on, and his 
prayers and blessings on my retreat. 

The term ‘speedy,’ in Mr Francis’s opinion, deterred 
me from producing this letter, as it seemed indelicate and 
unfair to hurry the Queen, after offering her the fulled 
time. I therefore waited till Mrs Schwellenberg came to 
Windsor before I made any report of my answer. 

A scene mo^ horrible ensued, when I told Cerbera the 
offer was declined. She was too much enraged for dis¬ 
guise, and uttered the mo^ furious expressions of indignant 
contempt at our proceedings. I am sure she would gladly 
have confined us both in the BaStille,^ had England such a 
misery, as a fit place to bring us to ourselves, from a 
daring so outrageous again^ imperial wishes. 

Mr Turbulent, as I have told you, won now all my good 
will by a visit in this my sinking and altered ^tate, in which, 
with very unaffeded friendliness, he counselled and ex¬ 
horted me to resign rhy office, in order to secure my 
recovery. 

He related to me, also, his own mo§t affiidUng Story— 
his mortifications, disappointments, and ill-treatment; 
and perhaps my concern for his injuries contributed 
to his complete restoration in my goodwill. Adieu, my 
dear friends! 

Adieu—undear December! 

Adieu—and away for ever, moSt painful 1790 1 

January, 1791. You may suppose my recovery was 
not much forwarded by a ball given at the CaStle on 
Twelfth Day. The Queen condescended to say that I 
might go to bed, and she would content herself with the 
wardrobe woman, in consideration of my weak State; 
but then she exhorted me not to make it known to the 

^ This reminds us that the French Revolution was now in progress. 
The Bastille fell in July, 1789. 
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Schwellenberg, who would be quite wretched at such a 
thing. 

I returned my proper thanks, but declined the proposal, 
so circumstanced, assuring her MajeSly that it would make 
me wretched to have an indulgence that could produce 
an impropriety which would make Mrs Schwellenberg 
so through my means. 

And now to enliven a little; what will you give me, fair 
ladies, for a copy of verses written between the Queen of 
Great Britain and your moSt small little journalist? 

The morning of the ball the Queen sent for me, and 
said she had a fine pair of old-fashioned gloves, white, 
with Stiff tops and a deep gold fringe, which she meant to 
send to her new Master of the Horse, Lord Harcourt, 
who was to be at the dance. She wished to convey them 
in a copy of verses, of which she had composed three 
lines, but could not get on. She told me her ideas, and 
I had the honour to help her in the metre; and now I 
have the honour to copy them from her own Royal hand: 

To the Earl of Harcourt 

Go, happy gloves, bedeck Earl Harcourt's hand. 

And let him know they come from fairy-land. 

Where ancient customs Still retain their reign; 

To modernize them all attempts were vain. 

Go, cries Queen Mab, some noble owner seek. 

Who has a proper taSte for the antique. 

Now, no criticizing, fair ladies I—the assistant was 
neither allowed a pen nor a moment, but called upon to 
help finish, as she might have been to hand a fan. The 
Earl, you may suppose, was sufficiently enchanted. 

How, or by whom, or by what instigated, I know not, 
but I heard that the newspapers, this winter, had taken 
up the cause of my apparent seclusion from the world, 
and dealt round comments and lamentations profusely. I 
heard of this with much concern. 

I have now nothing worth scribbling before my terrible 
iUness, beginning about four o’clock in the morning of 
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the day preceding the Queen’s birthday: and of that, and 
its various adventures, you, my kind' and tender nurses, 
are fully apprised. 

May. As no notice whatever was taken, all this time, 
of my successor, or my retirement, after very great harass 
of suspense, and sundry attempts to conquer it, I had at 
length again a conference with my Royal mi^ress. She 
was evidently displeased at again being called upon, but 
I took the courage to openly remind her that the birthday 
was her Majesty’s own time, and that my father conceived 
it to be the period of my attendance by her especial 
appointment. And this was a truth which flashed its own 
convi£Hon on her recolleftion. She paused, and then, 
assentingly, said: ‘Certainly.’ I then added, that as, 
after the birthday, their Majesties went to Windsor, and 
the early prayers began immediately, I mu§t needs confess 
I felt myself wholly unequal to encountering the fatigue 
of rising for them in my present weakened State. She 
was now very gracious again, conscious all this was fair 
and true. She told me of her own embarrassments 
concerning the successor, spoke confidentially of her 
reasons for not engaging an Englishwoman, and acknow¬ 
ledged a person was fixed upon, though something yet 
remained unarranged. She gave me, however, to under¬ 
stand that all would be expedited; and foreign letters were 
dispatched, I know, immediately. 

This painful task over, of thus frequently reminding 
my Royal mistress that my services were ending, I grew 
easier. She renewed, in a short time, all her old confidence 
and social condescension, and appeared to treat me with 
no other alteration than a visible regret that I should quit 
her—shown rather than avowed, or much indeed it would 
have distressed me. 

June 4th. Let me now come to the 4th, the laSt birth¬ 
day of the good, gracious, benevolent King I shall ever, 
in all human probability, pass under his Royal roof. 

The thought was affe£ling to me, in defiance of my 
volunteer conduft, and I could scarce speak to the Queen 
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when I fir^t went to her, and wished to say something upon 
a day so interesting. The King was moSt gracious and 
kind when he came into the State Dressing-Room at St 
James’s, and particularly inquired about my health and 
Strength, and if they would befriend me for the day. I 
longed again to tell him how hard I would work them, 
rather than let them, on such a day, drive me from my 
office; but I found it better suited me to be quiet; k was 
safer not to truSt to any expression of loyalty, with a mind 
so full, and on a day so critical. 

At dinner Mrs Schwellenberg presided, attired magni- 
ficendy. Miss Goldsworthy, Mrs Stainforth, Messrs de 
Luc and Stanhope dined with us; and, while we were Still 
eating fruit, the Duke of Clarence entered.^ 

He had juSt risen from the King’s table, and waiting 
for his equipage to go home and prepare for the ball. 
To give you an idea of the energy of his Royal Highness’s 
language, I ought to set apart a general obje&on to 
writing, or rather indmating, certain forcible words, and 
beg leave to show you, in genuine colours, a Royal sailor. 

We all rose, of course, upon his entrance, and the two 
gendemen placed themselves behind their chairs, while 
the footmen left the room; but he ordered us all to sit 
down, and called the men back to hand about some wine. 
He was in exceeding high spirits and in the utmost good 
humour. He placed himself at the head of the table, 
next to Mrs Schwellenberg, and looked remarkably well, 
gay, and full of sport and mischief, yet clever withal as well 
as cQmical. ^ 

‘ Well, this is the firSl day I have ever dined with the King 
at St James’s on his birthday. Pray, have you all dr^ink 
his Majesty’s health?’ 

‘No, your Roy’l Highness: your Roy’l Highness might 
make dem do dat,’ said Mrs Schwellenberg. 

‘ Oh, by-will 11 Here, you (to the footman); bring 

champagne 1 I ’ll drink the King’s health again, if I die 
for it I Yet, I have done pretty well already: so has the 
1 Afterwards William IV. He was the third son of George III. 
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King^ I promise youl I believe his Majesty was never 
taken such good care of before. We have kept his spirits 
up, I promise you; we have enabled him to go through 
his fatigues; and I should have done more ^ill, but for 
the ball and Mary—have promised to dance with Mary 1' 
Princess Mary made her firSt appearance at Court to-day: 
she looked mo§l intefe^ing and unaffededly lovely: she is 
a sweet creature, and perhaps, in point of beauty, the fir§t 
of this truly beautiful race, of which Princess Mary may 
be called pendant to the Prince of Wales. 

Champagne being now brought for the Duke, he ordered 
it all round. When it came to me I whispered to We^er- 
haults to carry it on: the Duke slapped his hand violently 

on the table and called out: ‘ Oh, by-, you shall drink it I" 

There was no resisting this. We all Stood up, and the 
Duke sonorously gave the Royal toaSl. 

‘And now,’ cried he, making us all sit down again, 
‘where are my rascals of servants? I sha’n’t be in time 
for the ball; besides, I Ve got a deuced tailor waiting to 
fix on my epaulette 1 Here, you, go and see for my 
servants I d’ ye hear? Scamper off! ’ 

Off ran William. 

‘ Come, let’s have the King’s health again. De Luc, 
drink it. Here, champagne to de Lucl’ 

I wish you could have seen Mr de Luc’s mixed simper— 
half pleased, half alarmed. However, the wine came and 
he drank it, the Duke taking a bumper for himself at the 
same time. 

‘Poor Stanhope I ’ cried he: ‘ Stanhope shall have a glass, 
tool Here, champagne I what are you all about? Why 
don’t you give champagne to poor Stanhope?’ 

Mr Stanhope, with great pleasure, complied, and the 
Duke again accompanied him. 

‘Come hither, do you hear?’ cried the^Duke to the 
servants, and on the approach, slow and submissive, of 
Mrs Stainforth’s man, he hit him a violent slap on the back, 
calling out: ‘Hang you! Why don’t you see for my 
rascals?* 
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Away flew the man, and then he called out to We§ter- 
haults: ‘Hark’ee! Bring another glass of champagne 
to Mr de Luc I ’ 

Mr de Luc knows these Royal youths too well to ven¬ 
ture at so vain an experiment as disputing with them; so 
he only shrugged his shoulders and drank the wine. The 
Duke did the same. 

‘ And now, poor Stanhope,’ cried the Duke; ‘ give another 
glass to poor Stanhope, d’ ye hear?’ 

‘Is not your Royal Highness afraid,’ cried Mr Stanhope, 
displaying the full circle of his borrowed teeth, ‘I shall be 
apt to be rather up in the world, as the folks say, if I tope 
on at this rate ? ’ 

‘Not at all! You can’t get drunk in a better cause. 
I’d get drunk myself if it was not for the ball. Here, 
champagne I Another glass for the philosopher I I keep 
sober for Mary.’ 

‘ Oh, your Royal Highness I ’ cried Mr de Luc, gaining 
courage as he drank, ‘you will make me quite droll of it 
if you make me go on—quite droll! ’ 

‘So much the better! so much the better! it will do 
you a monstrous deal of good. Here, another glass of 
champagne for the Queen’s philosopher I ’ 

Mr de Luc obeyed, and th6 Duke then addressed Mrs 
Schwellenberg’s George. ‘Here, you! you! why, where 
is my carriage? Run and see, do you hear?’ 

Off hurried George, grinxiing irrepressibly. 

‘If it was not for that deuced tailor, I would not ^r. 
I shall dine at the Queen’s house on Monday, Miss Golds¬ 
worthy; I shall come to dine with the Princess Royal. 
I find she does not go to Windsor with the Queen.’ 

The Queen meant to spend one day at Windsor, on 
account of a review which carried the King that way. 

Some talk then ensued upon the Duke’s new carriage, 
which they all agreed to be the mo5t beautiful that day at 
Court. I had not seen it, which, to me, was some impedi¬ 
ment against praising it. 

He then said it was necessary to drink the Queen’s health. 
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The gentlemen here made no demur, though Mr dc 
Luc arched his eyebrows in expressive fear of conse¬ 
quences. 

‘A bumper,’ cried the Duke, ‘to the Queen’s gentleman 
usher.’ 

They all ftood up and drank the Queen^s health. 

‘Here are three of us,’ cried the Duke, ‘all belonging 
to the Queen: the Queen’s philosopher, the Queen’s 
gentleman usher and the Queen’s son; but, thank heaven, 
I’m nearest I ’ 

‘ Sir,’ cried Mr Stanhope, a little affronted, ‘I am not now 
the Queen’s gentleman usher; I am the Queen’s equerry, 
sir.’ 

‘A glass more of champagne herel What are you all 
so slow for? Where are all my rascals gone? They ’ve 
put me in one passion already this morning. Come, a 
glass of champagne for the Queen’s gentleman usher!’ 
laughing heartily. 

‘No, sir,’ repeated Mr Stanhope; ‘I am equerry now, 
sir.’ 

‘And another glass for the Queen’s philosopher!’ 

Neither gentleman objefted; but Mrs Schwellenberg, 
who had sat laughing and happy all this time, nov^ grew 
alarmed, and said: ‘Your RoyaJ Highness, I am afraid for 
the ball!’ 

‘ Hold your potato-jaw, my dear,’ cried the Duke, patting 
her; but, recoUedfing himself, he took her hand and pretty 
abruptly kissed it, and then, flinging it hastily away, 
laughed aloud, and called out: ‘There! that will make 
amends for anything, so now I may say what I will. So 
herel a glass of champagne for the Queen’s philosopher 
and the Queen’s gentleman usher! Hang me if it will 
not do them a monstrous deal of good I ’ 

Here news was brought that the equipage was in order. 
He Started up, calling out: ‘Now, then, for my deuced 
tailor.’ 

‘Oh, your Royal Highness I ’ cried Mr de Luc, in a tone 
of expostulation, ‘now you have made us droll, you goU 
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Off, however, he went. And is it not a curious scene? 
All my amaze is, how any of their heads bore such libations. 

In the evening I had by no means Strength to encounter 
the ball room. I gave my tickets to Mrs and Miss Douglas. 

Mrs Stainforth was dying to see the Princess Mary in 
her Court dress. Mr Stanhope offered to conduct her 
to a place of prospedl. She went with him. I thought 
this preferable to an unbroken evening with my fair 
companion, and, Mr de Luc thinking the same, we both 
left Mrs Schwellenberg to unattire, and followed. But 
we were rather in a scrape by trusting to Mr Stanhope, 
after all this champagne: he had carried Mrs Stainforth 
to the very door of the ball room, and there fixed her— 
in a place which the King, Queen, and suite muSt brush 
past in order to enter the ball room. I had followed, 
however, and the crowds of beef-eaters, officers, and 
guards that lined all the State rooms through which we 
exhibited ourselves, prevented my retreating alone. I 
Stood, therefore, next to Mrs Stainforth, and saw the 
ceremony. 

The passage was made so narrow by attendants, that 
they were all forced to go one by one. First, all the 
King’s great State officers, amongSt whom I recognized 
Lord Courtown, Treasurer of the Household; Lord 
Salisbury carried a candle!—’tis an odd etiquette. These 
being passed, came the ICing—he saw us and laughed; 
then the Queen’s Master of the Horse, Lord Harcourt, 
who did ditto; then some more. 

The Vice-Chamberlain carries the Queen’s candle, that 
she may have the arm of the Lord Chamberlain to lean 
on; accordingly. Lord Aylesbury, receiving that honour, 
now preceded the Queen: she looked amazed at sight of- 
us. The kind Princesses one by one acknowledged us. I 
spoke to Princess Mary, wishing her Royal Highness joy; 
she looked in a delight and an alarm nearly equsu. She was 
to dance her firSt minuet. Then followed the Ladies of the 
Bedchamber, and Lady Harcourt was particularly civil. 
Then the Maids of Honour, every one of whom knew 
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and spoke to us. I peered vainly for the Duke of Clarence, 
but none of the Princes passed us. What a crowd brought 
up the rear I I was vexed not to see the Prince of Wales. 

Well, God bless the King! and many and many such 
days may he knowl 

I was now so tired as to be eager to ^o back; but the 
Queen’s philosopher, the good and moft sober and tem¬ 
perate of men, was really a little giddy with all his bumpers, 
and his eyes, which were quite lu^rous, could not fix any 
objed Steadily; while the poor gentleman usher—equerry, 
I mean—kept his mouth so wide open with one continued 
grin—I suppose from the sparkling beverage—that I was 
every minute afraid its pearly ornaments, which never fit 
their case, would have fallen at our feet. Mrs Stainforth 
gave me a significant look of making the same obser¬ 
vation, and, catching me faSl by the arm, said: ‘Come, Miss 
Burney, let’s you and I take care of one another’; and then 
she safely toddled me back to Mrs Schwellcnberg, who 
greeted us with saying: ‘Veil, bin you much amused? 
Dat Prince Villiam—oders de Duke de Clarence—bin 
raelly ver merry—oders vat you call tipsy.’ 

July. I come now to write the laSt week of my royal 
residence. The Queen honoured me with the mo§t 
uniform graciousness, and though, as the time of separation 
approached, her cordiality rather diminished, and traces 
of internal displeasure appeared sometimes, arising from 
an opinion I ought rather to have Struggled on, live or 
die, than to quit her—yet I am sure she saw how poor 
was my own chance, except by a change in the mode of 
life, and at leaSl ceased to wonder, though she could not 
approve. 

The King was more courteous, more communicative, 
more amiable, at every meeting; and he condescended to 
hold me in conversation with him by every opportunity, 
and with an air of such benevolence and goodness, that I 
never felt such ease and pleasure in his notice before. He 
talked over all Mr Boswell’s book, and I related to him 
sundry anecdotes of Dr Johnson, all highly to his honour. 
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and such as I was eager to make known. He always heard 
me with the utmost complacency, and encouraged me to 
proceed in my accounts, by every mark of attention and 
intere^. 

He told me once, laughing heartily, that, having seen 
my name in the Index, he was eager to come to what was 
said of me; but when he found so little, he was surprised 
and disappointed. 

I ventured to assure him how much I had myself been 
rejoiced at this very circumstance, and with what satis¬ 
faction I had reflected upon having very seldom met Mr 
Boswell, as I knew there was no other security againSt all 
manner of risks in his relations. 

Tuesday morning I had a conversation, very long and 
very afleCting to me, with her Majesty. I cannot pretend 
to detail it. I will only tell you she began by speaking 
of Mile Jacobi,^ whom I had the satisfaction to praise, 
as far as had appeared, very warmly; and then she led me 
to talk at large upon the nature and requisites and circum¬ 
stances of the situation I was leaving. 

She then conversed upon sundry subjects, all of them 
confidential in their nature, for neat an hour; and then, 
after i pause, said: ‘ Do I owe you anything, my dear Miss 
Burney?’ 

I acquainted her with a debt or two amounting to near 
70 /. She said she would settle it in the afternoon, and 
then paused again; after which, with a look full of benig¬ 
nity, she very expressively said: ‘ As I don’t know your plan, 
or what you propose, I canngt tell what would make you 
comfortable, but you know the size of my family.’ 

I comprehended her, and was immediately interrupting 
her with assurances of my freedom from all expectation or 
claim; but she stopped me, saying: ‘You know what you 
now have from me: the half of that I mean to continue.’ 

Amazed and almo^ overpowered by a munificence I 
had so little expeCted or thought of, I poured forth the 

^ Fanny’s successor as Assistant Keeper of the Robes. She came 
from Hanover. 
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most earnest disdaimings of such a mark of her gracious¬ 
ness, declaring I knew too well her innumerable calls to 
be easy in receiving it; and much more I uttered to this 
purpose, with the unaffeded warmth that animated me at 
the moment. She heard me almost silently; but, in con¬ 
clusion, simply, yet Strongly, said: ‘I shall certainly do 
thatr with a Stress on the ‘that’ that seemed to kindly 
mean she would rather have done more. 

The conference was in this Stage when the Princess 
Elizabeth came into the room. The Queen then retired 
to the ante-chamber. My eyes being full, and my heart 
not very empty, I could not then forbear saying to her 
Royal Highness how much the goodness of the Queen had 
penetrated me. The Princess spoke feelings I could not 
exped, by the immediate glistening of her soft eyes. She 
condescended to express her concern at my retiring; 
but most Idndly added: ‘However, Miss Burney, you have 
this to comfort you, go when you will, that your behaviour 
has been moSt perfeftly honourable.’ 

Wednesday. In the morning Mrs Evans, the house¬ 
keeper, came to take leave of me; and the housemaid of 
my apartment, who, poor girl I cried bitterly that I was 
going to give place to a foreigner; for Mrs Schwellen- 
berg’s severity with servants has made all Germans feared 
in the house. 

Oh, but let me firSt mention that, when I came from the 
Lower Lodge, late as it was, I determined to see my old 
friends tfie equerries, and not quit the place without bid¬ 
ding them adieu. I had never seen them since I had 
dared mention my designed retreat. 

I told William, therefore, to watch their return from the 
CaSlle, and to give my compliments to cither Colonel 
Gwynn or Colonel Goldsworthy, and an invitation to my 
apartment. 

Colonel Goldsworthy came instantly. I told him I 
could not think of leaving Windsor without offering firSt 
my good wishes to all the household. He said that, when 
my intended departure had been published, he and all the 
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gentlemen then with him had declared it ought to have 
taken place six months ago. He was extremely courteous, 
and I begged him to bring to me the reft of his companions 
that were known to me. 

He immediately fetched Colonel Gwynn, General Gren¬ 
ville, Colonel Ramsden, and Colonel Manners. This was 
the then party. I told him I sent to beg their blessing upon 
my departure. They were all much pleased, apparently, 
that I had not made my exit without seeing them: they all 
agreed in the urgency of the measure, and we exchanged 
good wishes moft cordially. 

Thursday, July 7TH. This, my laft day of office, was big 
and busy, joyful, yet affecting to me in a high degree. 

In the morning, before I left Kew, I had my laft inter¬ 
view with Mrs Schwellenberg. She was very kind in it, 
desiring to see me whenever I could in town, during her 
residence at the Queen’s house, and to hear from me by 
letter meanwhile. 

She then much surprised me by an offer of succeeding 
to her own place, when it was vacated either by her retiring 
or her death. This was, indeed, a mark of favour and 
confidence I had not expelled. I declined, however, to 
enter upon the subj eft, as the manner in which she opened 
it made it very solemn, and, to her, very affediing. 

She would take no leave of me, but wished me better 
haftily, and, saying we should soon meet, she hurried 
suddenly out of the room. Poor woman I If her temper 
were not so irascible, I really believe her heart would be 
by no means wanting in kindness. 

I then took leave of Kew Palace—the same party again 
accompanying me, for the laft time, in a Royal vehicle 
going by the name of Aliss Burney s coach. 

At St James’s all was graciousness; and my Royal 
miftress gave me to underftand she would have me ftay 
to assift at her toilet after the drawing-room; and much 
delighted me by desiring my attendance on the Thursday 
fortnight, when she came again to town. This lightened 
the parting in the pleasanteft manner possible. 
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When the Queen commanded me to follow her to her 
closet I was, indeed, in much emotion; but I told her that, 
as what had passed from Mrs Schwellenberg in the 
morning had given me to understand her Majesty was 
fixed in her munificent intention, notwithstanding what 
I had most unaffeftedly urged againSt it- 

‘Certainly,’ she interrupted, ‘I shall certainly do it.’ 

‘Yet so little,’ I continued, ‘had I thought it right to 
dwell upon such an expeftation, that, in the belief your 
Majesty would yet take it into'further consideration, I had 
not even written it to my father.’ 

‘Your father,’ she again interrupted me, ‘has nothing 
to do with it; it is solely from me toyou.^ 

‘Let me then humbly entreat,’ I cried, ‘Still in some 
measure to be considered as a servant of your Majesty, 
either as reader, or to assist occasionally if Mile Jacobi 
should be ill.’ 

She looked moSt graciously pleased, and immediately 
closed in with the proposal, saying: ‘When your health 
is restored—perhaps sometimes.’ 

I then fervently poured forth my thanks for all her 
goodness, and my priyers for her felicity. 

She had her handkerchief in her hand or at her eyes the 
\?irholc time. I was so much moved by her condescending 
kindness, that as soon as I got out of the closet I nearly 
sobbed. I went to help Mile Jacobi to put up the jewels, 
that my emotion might the less be observed. The King 
then came into the room. He immediately advanced to 
the window, where I Stood, to speak to me. J was not 
then able to comport myself Steadily. I was forced to 
turn my head away from him. He Stood Still and silent 
for some minutes, waiting to see if I should turn about; 
but I could not recover myself sufficiently to face him. 
Strange as it was to do otherwise: and perceiving me quite 
overcome he walked away, and I saw him no more. 

His kindness, his goodness, his benignity, never shall 
I forget—never think of but with fresh gratitude and 
reverential affeddon. 
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They were all now going—I took, for the laft time, the 
cloak of the Queen, and, putting it over her shoulders, 
slightly ventured to press them, earneftly, though in a low 
voice, saying: ‘God Almighty bless your Majesty I’ 

She turned round, and, putting her hand upon my 
ungloved arm, pressed it with the greater kindness, and 
said: ‘ May you be happy I" 

She left me overwhelmed with tender gratitude. The 
three eldest Princesses were in the next room: they ran 
in to me the moment the Queen went onward. Princess 
Augusta and Princess Elizabeth each took a hand, and 
the Princess Royal put hers over them. I could speak to 
none of them; but they repeated: ‘ I wish you happy!—I 
wish you health!’ again and again, with the sweetest 
eagerness. 

They then set off for Kew. 

Here, therefore, end my Court Annals; after having 
lived in the service of her Majefty five years within ten 
days—from July 17, 1786, to July 7, 1791. 
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Odober, 1791-January, 1840^ 

Chelsea College. 

October. Though another month is begun since I left 
my dearest of friends, I have had no journalizing spirit; 
but I will give all heads of chapters, and try to do better. 

I have lived altogether in the mo^ quiet and retired 
manner possible. My health gains ground, gradually, 
but very perceptibly, and a weakness that makes me soon 
exhausted in whatever I undertake is all of illness now 
remaining. 

I have never been so pleasantly situated at home since 
I lost the sister of my heart and my moSt affedlionate 
Charlotte. My father is almost constantly within. Indeed, 
I now live with him wholly; he has himself appropriated 
me a place, a seat, a desk, a table, and every convenience 
and comfort, and he never seemed yet so earnest to keep 
me about him. We read together, write together, chat, 
compare notes, communicate projects, and diversify each 
other’s employments. He is all goodness, gaiety, and 
affe 61 ion; and his society and kindness are more precious 
to me than ever. 

Fortunately, in this season of leisure and comfort, the 
spirit of composition proves adive. The day is never 
long enough, and I could employ two pens almost in¬ 
cessantly, in merely scribbling what will not be repressed. 
This is a delight to my dear father inexpressibly great: 
and though I have gone no further than to let him know, 
from time to time, the species of matter that occupies 
me, he is perfedly contented, and patiently waits till 
something is quite finished, before he insists upon reading 

^ Vol. V, p. 26i~vo1. vii, p. 582. 
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a word. This ‘suits my humour well/ as my own in¬ 
dustry is all gone when once its intent is produced. 

For the reSt I have been going on with my third 
tragedy.^ I have two written, but never yet have had 
opportunity to read them; which, of course, prevents their 
being corrected to the beSt of my power, and fitted for 
the perusal of less indulgent eyes; or rather of eyes less 
prejudiced. 

Believe me, my dear friends, in the present composed 
and happy State of my mind, I could never have suggested 
these tales of woe; but, having only to conneft, combine, 
contract, and finish, I will not leave them undone. Not, 
however, to sadden myself to the same point in which I 
began them; I read more than I write, and call for happier 
themes from others, to enliven my mind from the dolorous 
sketches I now draw of my c^n. 

The library or Study, in which we constantly sit, supplies 
such delightful vari^ of food, that I have nothing to 
wish. Thus, my beloved sisters and friends, you see me, 
at length, enjoying all that peace, ease, and chosen recrea¬ 
tion and employment, for which so long I sighed in vain, 
and which, till very lately, I had reason to believe, even 
since attained, had been allowed me too late. I am more 
and more thankful every night, every morning, for the 
change in my deStiny, and present blessings of my lot; 
and you, my beloved Susan and Fredy, for whose prayers 
I have so often applied in my sadness, suffering, and 
despondence, afford me now the same community of 
thanks and acknowledgments. 

November. I spent one evening with Mrs Ord, and met 
our Esther, and heard sweet music from her sweet soul¬ 
touching finger. Miss Merry, too, was of the party, she is 
sister of the ‘ Liberty ’ Mr Merry,* who wrote the ode for our 

^ One of these three tragedies, Edwy and EJg^a, was a6ted in 1795 
at Drury Lane, with Kemble and Mrs Siddons in the ca5l. It failed, 
and was withdrawn after one performance. 

* Robert Mer^ (1755-98), a poet of the ‘Della Cruscan School/ 
so effe£liyely satiriaed by Gifford. 
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revolution club, and various other things, and a tragedy 
called L,oren:^Oy in which Miss Brunton performed his 
heroine so highly to his satisfaftion, that he made his 
addresses to her, and forthwith married her. 

The sifter, and her aunt, which whom she lives, were 
much hurt by this alliance; and especially by his continuing 
his wife on the ftage, and with their own name. She 
remonftrated againft this indelicacy; but he answered her, 
she ought to be proud he had brought a woman of such 
virtue and talents into the family. Her virtue, his marry¬ 
ing her proved; and her talents would all be thrown away 
by taking her off the ftage. 

Miss Merry seems paft thirty, plain, but sensible in her 
face, and very much the gentlewoman in her manners, 
with a figure remarkably gpod and well made. She sat 
next me, and talked to me a great deal. She Extremely 
surprised me by entering speedily into French affairs, 
which I would not have touched upon for the world, 
her brother’s principles being notorious. However, she 
eagerly gave me to underftand her own were the reverse: 
she spoke of Mr Burke’s pamphlets with the higheft praise; 
the firft of them, she said, though eloquently written, 
could only soothe those who already felt with him; but 
the appeal to the New Whigs she considered as framed to 
make converts of whoever was unprejudiced. Perhaps 
she is one of the number herself. She inveighed againft 
the cruelties of the let-loose mob of France, and told me 
some scenes that had lately passed in Avignon, that were 
so terrible I excused myself from dwelling on the subjed. 

She is a sensible, cultivated, and well-read woman, and 
very well mannered. 

Another evening, after visiting our Efther, my father 
took me to Sir Joshua Reynolds. I had long languished 
to see that kin^y zealous friend, but his ill health had 
intimidated me from making the attempt; and now my 
dear fathet went upftairs ^one, and inquired of Miss 
Palmer if her uncle was well enough to admit me/ He 
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returned for me inlmediately. I felt the utmo^ pleasure 
in again mounting his ^aircase. 

Miss Palmer hastened forward and embraced me mo§t 
cordially. I then shook hands with Sir Joshua. He had 
a bandage over one eye, and the other shaded with a green 
half-bonnet. He seemed serious even to sadness, though 
extremely kind. ‘I am very glad,’ he said, in a meek 
voice and dejected accent, ‘to see you again, and I wish 
I could see you better! but I have only one eye now— 
and hardly that.’ 

I was really quite touched. The expectation of total 
blindness depresses him inexpressibly; not, however, 
inconceivably. I hardly knew how to express, either my 
concern for his altered situation since our meeting, or my 
joy in again being with him; but my difficulty was short; 
Miss Palmer eagerly drew me to herself, and recommended 
to Sir Joshua to go on with his cards. He had no spirit 
to oppose; probably, indeed, no inclination. 

Feb. 1792. Upon the day of Sir Joshua Reynolds’s death 
I was in my bed, with two bli^ers, and I did not hear of it 
till two days after. I shall enj:er nothing upon this subjeCl: 
here: our current letters mentioned the particulars, and I 
am not desirous to retrace them. His loss is as universally 
felt as his merit is universally acknowledged, and, joined 
to all public motives, I had myself private ones of regret 
that cannot subside. He was always peculiarly kind to me, 
and he ha<l worked >at my deliverance from a life he con¬ 
ceived too laborious for me, as if I had been his own 
daughter; yet, from the time of my coming forth, I only 
twice saw him. I had not recovered Strength for visiting 
before he was' paSt receiving me. I grieve inexpressibly 
never to have been able to pay him the small tribute of 
thanks for his moSt kind exertions in my cause. I little 
thought the second time I saw him would be my laSt 
opportunity, and my intention was to wait some favourable 
opening. 

Miss Palmer is left heiress, and her unabating attendance 
upon her inestimable uncle in his sick room makes every- 
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body content with her great acquisition. 1 am sure she 
loved and admired him with all the warmth of her warm 
heart. I wrote her a few lines of condolence, and she has 
sent me a very kind answer. She went immediately to 
the Burkes, with whom she will chiefly, I fancy, associate. 

March. Sad for the loss of Sir Joshua, and all of us ill 
ourselves, we began this month. Upon its third day was 
his funeral. My dear father could not attend; but Charles 
was invited and went. All the Royal Academy, professors 
and Students, and all the Literary Club, attended as family 
mourners. Mr Burke, Mr Malone,^ and Mr Metcalf, are 
executors. Miss Palmer has spared nothing, either in 
thought or expense, that could render the laSt honours 
splendid and grateful. It was a very melancholy day 
to us, though it has the alleviation and softening of a 
letter from our dear Charlotte, promising to arrive the 
next day. 

May. I went to Mr Hastings’s defence: Sarah was with 
me. JuSt before us sat Mrs Kennedy, of Windsor, with 
whom I renewed a meeting acquaintance, but evaded a 
visiting one. 

The defence to-day was by Mr Markham, son of the 
Archbishop of York, who has repeatedly been summoned, 
and who bears moSl honourable testimony to the character, 
the condud, and the abilities of Mr Hastings. 

Soon after I spent a day with Mrs Ord, by invitation, 
for meeting the Percy family. She had also assembled 
Major Rennell, the Dickensons, Lady Herrics, and Mr 
Selwyn. 

Mr Selwyn I had not seen for many years. Streatham 
and Mrs Thrale, our constant themes, were uppermost, 
fir^ and laSl, in all we said and all we thought. His moSt 
amiable behaviour in poor Mr Thrale’s unhappy State of 
health I shall never forget. I met him with a glad cor¬ 
diality from its remembrance, and it was very apparently 
mutual. He, Still visits, occasionally, at Streatham; 

Edmund Malone (1741-1812), Shakespearian scholar and editor 
of Boswell’s Johnson, 
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but he says the place, the inhabitants, the visitors, the way 
of life, are all so totally changed, it would make me mo§t 
melancholy again to tread those boards, 

Mrs Dickenson told me that Miss Palmer is certainly 
engaged to Lord Inchiquin. He is sixty-nine; but they 
say he is remarkably pleasing in his manners, and soft and 
amiable in his disposition. I am sure she has merited 
my wishes for her happiness, by her deep interest, upon 
all occasions, in mine, and I am sure she has them. 

I got home to dinner to meet Mrs and Miss Mary 
Young,^ who are in town for a few weeks. Miss Mary 
is sensible, and quick, and agreeable. 

They give a very unpleasant account of Madame de 
Genlis, or de Sillery, or Brulard, as she is now called. 
They say she has established herself at Bury, in their neigh¬ 
bourhood, with Mile la Princesse d’Orleans, and Pamela, 
and a Circe, another young girl, under her care. They 
have taken a house, the master of which always dines 
with them, though Mrs Young says he is such a low man 
he should not dine with her daughter. They form twenty 
with themselves and household. They keep a botanist, 
a chemist, and a natural historian always with them. 
These are supposed to have been common servants of 
the Duke of Orleans in former days, as they always walk 
behind the ladies when abroad; but, to make amends in 
the new equalizing Style, they all dine together at home. 
They visit at no house but Sir Thomas Gage’s, where they 
carry their harps, and frequently have music. They have 
been to a Bury ball, and danced all night; Mile d’Orleans, 
with anybody, known or unknown to Madame Brulard. 

What a woeful change from that elegant, amiable, 
high-bred Madame de Genlis I knew six years ago 1 —^the 
apparent pattern of female perfeftion in manners, con¬ 
versation, and delicacy. 

There are innumerable democrats assembled in Suffolk; 
among them the famous Tom Paine^ who herds with ail 

^ Arthur Young, bc§t known for his Travels in France, was a con- 
necHon of the Burneys, 
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the farmers that will receive him, and there propagates 
his pernicious do^Irines. 

June 4TH. The birthday of our truly good King. 

As his Maje^y had himself given me, when I saw him 
after the Queeil’s birthday, an implied reproach for not 
presenting myself at the palace that day, I determined not 
to incur a similar censure on this, especially as I hold my 
admission on such a national fe^val as a real happiness, 
as well as honour, when it is to see themselves. 

How different was my attire from every other such 
occasion the five preceding years 1 It was a mere simple 
dressed undress, without feathers, flowers, hoop, or 
furbelows. 

When I alighted at the porter’s lodge I was Stopped from 
crossing the courtyard, by seeing the King, with his three 
sons, the Prince of Wales, Duke of York, and Duke of 
Clarence, who were Standing there after alighting from 
their horses, to gratify the people who encircled the iron 
rails. It was a pleasant and goodly sight, and I rejoiced 
in such a detention. 

I had a terrible difficulty to find a friend who would 
make known to her Majesty that I was come to pay my 
devoirs. 

At length, while watching in the passages to and fro, 
I heard a Step upon the Princesses’ Stairs, and, venturfiig 
forward, I encountered the Princess Elizabeth. I paid 
my respe£tful, congratulations on the day, which she moSt 
pleasantly received, and I intimated my great desire to see 
her Majesty. I am sure the amiable Princess communi¬ 
cated my petition, for Mr de Luc came out in a few 
minutes and ushered me into the Royal presence. 

The Queen was in her Slate dressing-room, her head 
attired for the drawing-room superbly; but her court 
dress, as usual, remaining to be put on at St James’s. 
She had already received her early complin^nters, and 
was prepared to go to St James’s: the Princess Royal was 
seated by her side, and all the other Princesses, except 
the Princess Amelia, were in the room, with the Duchess 
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of York. Mr de Luc, Mrs Schwellcnbcrg, Madame la 
Rte, and Miss Goldsworthy were in the background. 

The Queen smiled upon me mo^ graciously, and every 
Princess came up separately to speak with me. I thanked 
her Maje^y warmly for admitting me upon such an 
occasion. ‘OhI* cried she, ‘I resolved to see you the 
moment I knew you were here.’ 

She then inquired when I went into Norfolk, and 
conversed upon my summer plans, etc., with more of her 
original sweetness of manner than I have seen since my 
resignation. What pleasure this gave me I and what 
pleasure did I feel in being kept by her till the farther door 
opened, and the King entered, accompanied by the Dukes 
of York and Qarence! 

I motioned to retreat, but, calling out: ‘What, Miss 
Burney!’ the King came up to me, and inquired how I 
did; and began talking to me so pleasantly, so gaily, so 
kindly even, that I had the satisfaction of remaining and of 
gathering courage to utter my good wishes and warm 
fervent prayers for this day. He deigned to hear me very 
benignly; or make believe he did, for I did not make my 
harangue very audibly; but he muSt be sure of its purport. 

He said I was grown ‘quite fat’ since he had seen me, 
and appealed to the Duke of York: he protested my atm 
was half as big again as heretofore, and then he measured 
it with his spread thumbs and forefingers; and the whole 
of his manner showed his perfeCt approbation of the Step 
I had taken, of presenting myself in the Royal presence on 
this auspicious day. 


Mrs ’Phillips to Miss Burney 

Micklcham, September, 1792. 

We shall shortly, I believe, have a little colony of un¬ 
fortunate (or rather, fortunate, since here they are safe) 
French noblesse in our neighbourhood. Sunday evening 
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Ravely informed Mr Locke that two or three families had 
joined to take Jenkinson’s house, Juniper Hall, and that 
another fanlily had taken a small house at We^umble,' 
which the people very reluftantly let, upon the QiriStian- 
like supposition that, being nothing but French papishes, 
they would never pay. Our dear Mr Locke, while this 
was agitating, sent word to the landlord that he would 
be answerable for the rent; however, before this message 
arrived, the family were admitted. The man said they 
had pleaded very hard indeed, and said, if he did but 
know the digress they had been jin, he would not 
hesitate. 

This house is taken by Madame de Broglie, daughter 
of the Marechal, who is in the army with the French 
Princes; or, rather, wife to his son, Viftor Broglie, till 
very lately General of one of the French armies, and at 
present disgraced, and fled nobody knows where. This 
poor lady came over in an open boat, with a son younger 
than my Norbury, and was fourteen hours at sea. She 
has other ladies with her, and gentlemen, and two little 
girls, who had been sent to England some weeks ago; 
they are all to lodge in a sort of cottage, containing only a 
kitchen and parlour on the ground floor. 

I long to offer them my house, and have been much 
gratified by finding Mr Locke immediately determined 
to visit them; his taking this Step will secure them the 
civilities, at least, of the other neighbours. 

At Jenkinsons are; la Marquise de la Chdtre, whose 
husband is with the emigrants; her son; M. de Narbonne, 
lately MiniStre de la Guerre; M. de Montmorency; Charles 
or Theodore Lameth; Jaucourt; and one or two more, 
whose names I have forgotten, are either arrived to-day, 
ot expeflied. I feel infinitely interested for all these 
persecuted persons. Pray tell me whatever you hear of 
M. de Liancourt, etc. Heaven bless you I 

1 West Humble. It appears subsequently as WeSt Hamblc. 
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Miss l^urney to Dr Burnej 

Hal^ead, Oftober 2 nd, ^ 92 . 

My dearest Padre, I have juSl got your dire£bon, in 
a letter from my mother, and an account that you seem to 
be in health and spirits; so now I think it high time to let 
ycAi know a little about some of your daughters, le§l you 
should forget you have any such encumbrances. 

In the firft place, two of them, E^her and F. B., had a 
safe and commodious journey hither, in the mid^ of 
pattering showers and cloudy skies, making up as well 
as they could for the deficiencies of the elements by the 
dulcet recreation of the concord of sweet sounds; not 
from tabrets and harps, but from the harmony of hearts 
with tongues. 

In the second place, a third of them, Charlotte F., 
writes word her caro sposo has continued very tolerably 
well this la^ fortnight, and that she Still desires to receive 
my visit according to the first appointment. 

In the third place, a fourth of them, Sarah, is living upon 
French politics and with French fugitives, at Bradfield, 
where she seems perfedily satisfied with foreign forage. 

In the fourth place, Susanna, another of them, sends 
cheering histories of herself and her tribe, though she 
concludes them with a sighing ejaculation of ‘ I wish I did 
not know there was such a country as France I ’ 

So much for your daughters. . . . 

To-day’s papers teem with the promise of great and 
decisive viftories to the arms of the Duke of Brunswick.^ 
I tremble for the dastardly revenge menaced to the moSt 
injured King of France and his family. I dare hardly 
wish the advance and success of the combined armies, 
in the terror of such consequences. Yet the fate and 
future tranquillity of all Europe seem inevitably involved 
in the prosperity or the failure of this expedition. The 

^ This promise was not fulfilled, the Duke of Brunswick having 
already been defeated at Valmy on 20th September. 
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depression or encouragement it mu^ give to political 
adventurers, who, at all times, can Stimulate the rabble 
to what they please, will surely spread far^ deep, and wide, 
according to the event of French experiment upon the 
minds, manners, and powers of men; and the feasibility 
of expunging all paSt experience, for the purpose of 
treating the world as if it were created yesterday, and 
every man, woman, and child were let loose to aft from 
their immediate suggestion, without reference to what is 
past, or sympathy in anything that is present, or pre¬ 
caution for whatever is to come. It seems, in truth, 
no longer the cause of nations alone, but of individuals: 
not a dispute for a form of government, but for a condition 
of safety. 

Ever and ever moSl dutifully and 

affeftionately your 

F. B. 


Mrs Phillips to Miss Burney 

Mickleham, November, 1792. 

It gratifies me very much that I have been able to interest 
you for our amiable and charming neighbours. 

Mrs Locke had been so kind as to pave the way for 
my introduftion to Madame dc la Chatre, and carried me 
on Friday to Juniper Hall, where we found M. de Mont¬ 
morency, a ci-devant duCy and one who gave some of the 
first great examples of sacrificing personal interest to 
what was then considered the public good. I know not 
whether you will like him the better when I tell you that 
from him proceeded the motion for the abolition of titles 
in France; but if you do not, let me, in his excuse, tell 
you he was scarcely one-and-twenty when an enthusiastic 
spirit impelled him to this, I believe, ill-judged and 
mischievous aft. My curiosity was greatest to sec M. de 
Jaucourt, because I remembered many lively and spirited 
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speeches made by him during the time of the Assemblie 
Ugislative^ and that he was a warm defender of my favour¬ 
ite hero, M. Lafayette. 

Of M. de Narbonne’s abilities we could have no doubt 
from his speeches and letters whilft Mini^tre de la Guerre, 
which po§t he did not quit till la§t May. By his own desire 
he then joined Lafayette’s army, and afted under him; 
but, on the loth of August, he was involved, with perhaps 
nearly all the mo§t honourable and worthy of the French 
nobility, accused as a traitor by the Jacobins, and obliged 
to fly from his country. 

M. d’Argenson was already returned to France, and 
Madame de Broglie had set out the same day, November 
2nd, hoping to escape the decree againft emigrants. 

Madame de la Chatre received us with great politeness. 
She is about thirty-three; an elegant figure, not pretty, 
but with an animated and expressive countenance; very 
well read, pleine d*esprit^ and, I think, very lively and 
charming. 

A gentleman was with her whom Mrs Locke had not 
yet seen, M. d’Arblay. She introduced him, and, when 
he had quitted the room, told us he was adjutant-general 
to M. Lafayette, marichal de camp^ and in short the fir§t in 
military rank of those who had accompanied that general 
when he so unfortunately fell into the hands of the 
Prussians; but, not having been one of the Assemblie 
conHituantCy he was allowed, with four others, to proceed 
into Holland,^ and there M. de Narbonne wrote to him. 
‘Et comme il Taime infiniment,’ saiej Madame de la 
Chitre, ‘il Ta prie de venir vivre avec lui/ He had arrived 
only two days before. He is tall, and a good figure, 
with an open and manly countenance; about forty, I 
imagine. . . . 

^ In spite of his services to the Revolution, Lafayette was declared 
a traitor in 1792 and forced to take refuge in Li6ge. He was held by 
the Prussians as a political prisoner. M. d’Arblay, who accompanied 
him to Li^ge, was allowed to go free, since he had not been conneded 
with the’Revolutionary movemertt. 
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Miss Burney to Mrs Locke 

Chelsea, December 20th, ’92. 

. . . God keep us all safe and quiet! All now wears a 
fair aspedl; but I am told Mr Windham says we are not yet 
out of the wood, though we see the path through it. 
There mu^ be no relaxation. The pretended frknds of 
the people, pretended or misguided, wait but the stilling 
of the present ferment of loyalty to come forth. . . . 

The accounts from France are thrilling. Poor M. 
d’Arblay’s speech should be translated, and read to all 
English imitators of French reformers. What a pifture 
of the now reformedl Mr Burke’s description of -the mar¬ 
tyred Due de la Rochefoucault should be read also by all 
the few really pure promoters of new sy^ems. New 
syftems, I fear, in Slates, are always dangerous, if not 
wicked. Grievance by grievance, wrong by wrong, 
must only be assailed, and breathing time allowed to old 
prejudices, and old habits, between all that is done. 

I had never heard of any good association ^ six months 
ago; but I rejoice Mr Locke had. I am glad, too, your 
neighbourhood is so loyal. I am sure such a colony of 
sufferers from State experiments, even with the beSt 
intentions, ought to double all vigilance for running no 
similar risks—here too, where there arc no similar calls I 
Poor M. d’Arblay’s belief in perpetual banishment is 
dreadful: but Chabot’s horrible denunciation of M. de 
Narbonne made me Stop for breath, as I read it in the 
papers. 

I had fancied the letters brought for the King of France’s 
trial were forgeries. One of them, certainly, to M. 
Bouilld, had its answer dated before it was written. If 
any have been found, others will be added, to serve any 
evil purposes. Still, however, I hope the King and his 
family will be saved, I cannot but believe it, from all I 
can put together. If the worSt of the Jacobins hear that 

' i.e. a loyal association in opposition to the revolutionary societies. 
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Fox has called him an ‘ unfortunate Monarch/ that Sheri¬ 
dan has said ‘his execution would be an ad of injustice/ 
and Grey ‘that we ought to have spared that one hlaii to 
their glories by earlier negotiation and an ambassador/ 
surely the wor§t of these wretches will not risk losing 
their only abettors and palliators in this kingdom? I 
mean publicly: they have privately and individually their 
abettors and palliators in abundance ^ill, wonderful 
as that is. * 

I am glad M. d’Arblay has joined fhe set at Jmipere. 
What miserable work is this duelling, which I hear of 
among the emigrants, after such hair-breadth ’scapes for 
life and existence—to attack one another on the very spot 
they seek for refuge from attacks! It seems a sort of 
profanation of safety. 

I can assure you people of all descriptions are a little 
alarmed here, at the successes so unbounded of the whole 
Jacobin tribe, which seems now spreading contagion 
over the whole surface of the earth. The glronge^ 
original favourers of revolutions abroad, and reforms at 
home, I see, are a little scared; they wiU not say it; but 
they say they are not^ uncalled upon; which is a constant 
result of secret and involuntary consciousness. 

F. B. 


Miss Burney to Dr Burney 

Norbury Park, Monday, February 4th, ’93. 

How exadly do I sympathize in all you say and feel, my 
dear sir, upon these truly calamitous times I I hear daily 
more and more affedting accounts of the saint-like end of 
the martyred Louis. Madame de Stafil, daughter of M. 
Necker, is now at the head of the colony of French noblesse 
established near Mickleham. She is one of the first women 
I have ever met with for abilities and extraordinary 
intelleS. She has juSt received, by a private letter, many 
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particulars not yet made public, and which the Commune 
and Commissaries of the Temple had ordered should be 
suppressed. It has been exadied by those cautious men 
of blood that nothing should be printed that could 
attendrir le peupks 

Among other circum^ances, this letter relates that the 
poor little Dauphin supplicated the mongers who came 
with the decree of death to his unhappy father, that they 
would carry him to the Convention, and the forty-eight 
Sections of Paris, and suffer him to beg his father’s life-. 

This touching requeft was probably sugge^ed to him 
by his miserable mother or aunt. When the King left 
the Temple to go to the place of sacrifice, the cries of his 
wretched family were heard, loud and shrill, through the 
courts without 1 Good heaven I what digress and horror 
equalled ever what they mu§t then experience? 

When he arrived at the scaffold, his confessor, as if 
with the courage of inspiration, called out to him aloud, 
after his la§t benedi6Hon: ‘Fils de Saint Louis, montez au 
cicir The King ascended with firmness, and meant to 
harangue his guilty subjedis; but the wretch Santerre said 
he was not there to speak, and the drums drowned the 
words, except to those nearest the terrible spot. To 
those he audibly was heard to say: ‘Citoyens, je meurs 
innocent I Jc pardonne a mes assassins; et je souhaite 
que ma mort soit utile a mon peuple.’ 

M. de Narbonne has been quite ill with the grief of 
this last enormity; and M. d’Arblay is now indisposed. 
This latter is one of the moSt delightful charaders I have 
ever met, for openness, probity, intelledfual knowledge, 
and unhackneyed manners. M. de Narbonne is far more 
a man of the world, and joins the moft courtly refinement 
and elegance to the quicker repartee and readiness of wit. 
If anything but desolation and misery had brought them 
hither, we should have thought their addition to the 
Norbury society all that could be wished. They are 
bosom friends. 




Your F, B, 
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Aifss Btdrney to Mrs 'Phillips 

Friday, May 31^, Chc«ington. 

My heart so smites me this morning with making no 
answer to all I have been requeued to weigh and decide, 
that I feel I cannot with any ease return to town without 
at lea^ complying with one demand, which fir§t, at parting 
ye^erday, brought me to write fully to you, my Susan, if 
I could not elsewhere to my satisfaftion. . . . 

M. d’Arblay’s la^ three letters convince* me he is des¬ 
perately dejeded when alone, and when pcrfedly natural. 
It is not that he wants patience, but he wants rational 
expeftation of better times: expedation founded on some¬ 
thing more than mere aerial hope, that builds one day 
upon what the next blasts; and then has to build again, 
and again to be blasted. 

What affeds me the most in this situation is, that his time 
may as completely be lo 5 l as another’s peace, by waiting 
for the efFeds of di^ant events, vague, bewildering, and 
remote, and quite as likely to lead to ill as to good. The 
very waiting, indeed, with the mind in such a State, is in 
itself an evil scarce to be recompensed. 

My dearest Fredy, in the beginning of her knowledge 
of this transadion, told me that Mr Locke was of opinion 
that the £100 per annum ^ might do, as it does for many a 
curate. M. d’A. also moSt solemnly and affedingly 
declares that le simple nicessaire is all he requires, and here, 
in your vicinity, would unhesitatingly be preferred by 
him to the moSt brilliant fortune in another sijour. 

If he can say that, what muSt J be not to echo it? I, who 
in the bosom of my own moSl chosen, moSt darling 
friends- 

I need not enter more upon this; you all mu 5 t know 
that to me a emit of bread, with a little roof for shelter, 

^ This was the allowance made by the Queen to Fanny upon her 
tetifcmcnt from Court. 
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and a fire for warmth, near you, would bring me to peace, 
to happiness, to all that my heart holds dear, or even in 
any situation could prize. I cannot pifture such a fate 
with dry eyes; all else but kindness and society has to me 
so always been nothing. 

With regard to my dear father, he has always left me to 
myself; I will not therefore speak to him while thus un¬ 
certain what to decide. 

It is certain, however, that, with peace of mind and 
retirement, I have resources that I could bring forward to 
amend the little situation; as well as that, once thus un¬ 
doubtedly established and naturalized, M. d’A. would 
have claims for employment. 

These reflediions, with a mutual freedom from ambition, 
might lead to a quiet road, unbroken by the tortures 
of applications, expeftations, attendance, disappointment, 
and time-waSling hopes and fears; if there were not 
apprehensions the £ioo might be withdrawn. I do not 
think it likely, but it is a risk too serious in its conse¬ 
quences to be run. M. d’A, protests he could not answer 
to himself the hazard. 

How to ascertain this, to clear the doubt, or to know 
the fatal certainty before it should be too late, exceeds my 
powers of suggestion. His own idea, to write to the 
Queen, much as it has Startled me, and wild as it seemed to 
me, is certainly less wild than to take the chance of such a 
blow in the dark. 

Yet such a letter could not even reach her. His very 
name is probably only known to her through myself. 

In short, my deareSt friends, you will think for me, and 
let me know what occurs to you, and I will defer any 
answer till I hear your opinions. 

Heaven ever bless youl And pray for me at this 
moment. 


F. B. 



3i6 fanny BURNEY 

Dr hurney to Miss Burney 

May, 1793. 

Duear Fanny, I have for some time seen very plainly 
that you are eprise^ and have been extremely uneasy at the 
discovery. You mu§t have observed my silent gravity, 
surpassing that of mere illness and its consequent low 
spirits. I had some thoughts of writing to Susan about 
it, and intended begging her to do what I muSt now do 
for myself—that is, beg, warn, and admonish you not to 
entangle yourself in a wild and romantic attachment, 
which offers nothing in prospect but poverty and distress, 
with future inconvenience and unhappiness. M. d'Arblay 
is certainly a very amiable and accomplished man, and of 
great military abilities I take for granted; but what employ¬ 
ment has he for them of which the success is not extremely 
hazardous? His property, whatever it is, has been con¬ 
fiscated— dicrete —by the Convention; and if a counter¬ 
revolution takes place, unless it be exaftly such a one as 
suits the particular political seft in which he enlisted, it 
does not seem likely to secure to him an establishment in 
France. And as to an establishment in England, I know 
the difficulty which very deserving natives find in pro¬ 
curing one, with every appearance of interest, friends and 
probability; and, to a foreigner, I fear, the difficulty will 
be more than doubled. 

As M. d’Arblay is at present circumstanced, an alliance 
with anything but a fortune sufficient for the support of 
himself and partner would be very imprudent. He is a 
mere soldier of fortune, under great disadvantages. 
Your income, if it was as certain as a freehold estate, is 
insufficient for the purpose; and if the Queen should be 
displeased and withdraw her allowance, what could you do ? 

I own that, if M. d’Arblay had an establishment in France 
sufficient for him to marry a wife with little or no fortune, 
much as I am inclined to honour and eSteem him, I should 
wish to prevent you from fixing your residence there; 
not merely from selfishness, but for your own sake. I 
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know your love for your fatnily, and know that it is reci¬ 
procal; I therefore cannot help thinking that you would 
mutually be a loss to each other. The friends, too, which 
you have here, are of the highest and mo^ desirable class. 
To quit them, in order to make new friendships in a 
Strange land, in which the generality of its inhabitants at 
present seem incapable of such virtues as friendship is 
built upon, seems wild and visionary. 

If M. d’Arblay had a sufficient establishment here for the 
purposes of credit and comfort, and determined to settle 
here for life, I should certainly think ourselves honoured 
by his alliance; but his situation is at present so very remote 
from all that can satisfy prudence, or reconcile to an affec¬ 
tionate father the idea of a serious attachment, that I 
tremble for your heart and future happiness. M. d*Arb4y 
must have lived too long in the great world to accom¬ 
modate himself contentedly to the little; his fate seems so 
intimately conneded with that of his miserable country, 
and that country seems at a greater distance from peace, 
order, and tranquillity now than it has done at any time 
since the revolution. 

These considerations, and the uncertainty of what party 
will finally prevail, make me tremble for you both. You 
see, by what I have said, that my objections are not 
personal, but wholly prudential. For heaven’s sake, 
my dear Fanny, do not part with your heart too rapidly, 
or involve yourself in deep engagements which it will be 
difficult to dissolve; and to the laSt degree imprudent, as 
things are at present circumstanced, to fulfil. 

As far as character, merit, and misfortune demand esteem 
and regard, you may be sure that M. d’Arblay will be 
always received by me with the utmost attention and 
respeCt; but, in the present situation of things, I can by 
no means think I ought to encourage (blind and ignorant 
as I am of all but his misfortunes) a serious and solemn 
union with one whose unhappiness would be a reproach 
to the facility and inconsiderateness of a moSl affe^onate 
father. 
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[Memcrandum, this "jth of Majy 1825 

In answer to these apparently moft ju§t, and, undoubt¬ 
edly, mo^ parental and tender apprehensions, Susanna, 
the darling child of Dr Burney, as well as fir^ chosen 
friend of M. d’Arblay, wrote a ftatement of the plans, and 
means, and purposes of M. d’A. and F. B.—so clearly 
demonstrating their power of happiness, with willing 
economy, congenial taStes, and mutual love of the country, 
that Dr B. gave way, and sent, though reluctantly, a 
consent; by which the union took place the 31 SI of July 
1793, in Mickleham church, in presence of Mr and Mrs 
Locke, Captain and Mrs Phillips, M. de Narbonne, and 
Captain Burney,^ who was father to his siSler, as Mr 
Locke was to M. d’A.; and on the iSt of August the cere¬ 
mony was re-performed in the Sardinian Chapel, according 
to the rites of the Romish Church; and never, never was 
union more blessed and felicitous; though after the firSt 
eight years of unmingled happiness, it was assailed by 
many calamities, chiefly of separation or illness, yet Still 
mentally unbroken. 

F. d’Arblay.] 


Madame d*Arhlay to Mrs - 

" [October, 1793.] 

The account of your surprise, my swxct friend, was the 
last thing to create mine: I was well aware of the general 
astonishment, and of yours in particular. My own, how¬ 
ever, at my very extraordinary fate, is singly greater than 
that of all my friends united. I had never made any vow 
against marriage, but I had long, long been firmly per¬ 
suaded it was for me a State of too much hazard and too 
little promise to draw me from my individual plans and 

> Fanny’s brother, James. It will be observed that her father was 
not present. 
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purposes. I remember, in playing at que^ions atid com¬ 
mands, when I was thirteen, being asked when I intended 
to marry? and surprising my playmates by solemnly 
replying: ‘When I think 1 shall be happier than I am in 
being single.’ It is true, I imagined that time would 
never arrive; and I have pertinaciously adhered to trying 
no experiment upon any other hope; for, many and mixed 
as are the ingredients which form what is generally 
considered as happiness, I was always fully convinced that 
social sympathy of chara£tef and ta§tc could alone have any 
chance with me; all else I always thought, and now know, 
to be immaterial. I have only this peculiar—that what 
many contentedly assert of adopt in theory, I have had the 
courage to be guided by in praflice. 

We are now removed to a very small house in the sub¬ 
urbs of a very small village called Bookham. We found 
it rather inconvenient to reside in another person’s 
dwelling, though our own apartments were to ourselves. 
Our views are not so beautiful as from Phenice Farm,^ 
but our situation is totally free from neighbours and 
intrusion. We arc about a mile and a half from Norbury 
Park, and two miles from Mickleham. I am become 
already so Stout a walker, by use, and with the help of a 
very able supporter, that I go to those places and return 
home on foot without fatigue, when the weather is kind. 
At other times I condescend to accept a carriage from Mr 
Locke; but it is always reludandy, I so much prefer 
walking where, as here, the country and prospefe are 
inviting. 

I thank you for your caution about building: we shall 
certainly undertake nothing but by contrad; however, it 
would be truly mortifying to give up a house in Norbury 
Park; we defer the ^rufhirc till the spring, as it is to be so 
very slight, that Mr Locke says it will be bc§t to have it 
hardened in its firSt §lage by the summer’s sun. It will 
be very small, merely an habitation for three people, but 
in a sitjiation truly beautiful, and within five minutes of 
^Where the honeymoon was spent. 
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either Mr Locke, or my sifter Phillips: it is to be placed 
juft between those two loved houses. 

My deareft father, whose fears and drawbacks have 
been my sole subjeft of regret, begins now to see I have 
not judged rashly, or with romance, in seeing my own 
road to my own felicity. And his reftored cheerful 
concurrence in my cbnftant principles, though new ftation, 
leaves me, for myself, without a wish. Uennui, which 
could alone infeft our retreat, I have ever been a ftranger 
to, except in tiresome company, and my companion has 
every possible resource againft either feeling or inspiring 
it. 

As my partner is a Frenchman, I conclude the wonder 
raised by the connection may spread beyond my own 
private circle; but no wonder upon earth can ever arrive 
near my own in having found siich a character from that 
nation. This is a prejudice certainly, impertinent, and 
very John Bullish, and very arrogant; but I only share it 
with all my countrymen, and therefore muft needs forgive 
both them and myself. I am convinced, however, from 
your tender solicitude for me in all ways, that you will be 
glad to hear that the Queen and all the Royal Family 
have deigned to send me wishes for my happiness through 
Mrs Schwellenberg, who has written me ‘what you call’ 
a very kind congratulation. 

F. d’A. 


Pn the year 1794, the happiness of the ‘Hermitage’ was 
increased by the birth of a son, who was chriftened 
Alexander Charles Louis Piochard d’Arblay; receiving 
the names of his father, with those of his two godfathers, 
the Comte de Narbonne and Dr Charles Burney.] 
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Madame d*Arhlay to DoHor Burney 

Bookham, March 22, 1794. 

My DEAi^ Father, I am at this moment returned from 
reading your mo§t welcome and kind letter at our Susannahs. 
The account of your better health gives me a pleasure 
beyond all words; and it is the more essential to my 
perfedi contentment on account of your opinion of our 
retreat. I doubt not, my dearest father, but you judge 
completely right, and I may nearly say we are both equally 
disposed to pay the moft implicit respe£l: to your counsel. 
We give up, therefore, all thoughts of our London ex¬ 
cursion for the present, and I shall write to that cfFedl: to 
our good intended hostess very speedily. 

I can easily conceive far more than you enlarge upon 
in this counsel: and, indeed, I have not myself been wholly 
free from apprehension of possible emharras^ should we, 
at this period, visit London; for though M. d’Arblay 
not only could Hand^ but would courty all personal scrutiny, 
whether retrospective or adual, I sec daily the extreme 
susceptibility which attends his very nice notions of 
honour, and how quickly and deeply his spirit is wounded 
by whatever he regards as injustice. Incapable, too, of 
the leaft trimming or disguise, he could not, at a time such 
as this, be in London without suffering or risking, perhaps 
hourly, something unpleasant. Here we are tranquil, 
undisturbed, and undiSturbing. Can life, he often says, 
be more innocent than ours, or happiness more inoffensive? 
He works in his garden, or Studies English and mathe¬ 
matics, while I write. When I work at my needle, he 
reads to me; and we enjoy the beautiful country around us 
in long and romantic Strolls, during which he carries under 
his arm a portable garden chair, lent us by Mrs Locke, 
that I may reSt as I proceed. He is extremely fond, too, 
of writing, and makes, from time to time, memorandums 
of such memoirs, poems, and anecdotes as he recol- 
Icfts, and I wish to have preserved. These resources for 
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sedentary life are certainly the fir^t blessings that can be 
given to man, for they enable him to be happy in the 
extremis obscurity, even after taking the dangerous 
draughts of glory and ambition. . . . 

M. d’Arblay, to my infinite satisfaftion, gives up all 
thoughts of building, in the present awful State of public 
affairs. To show you, however, how much he is ‘ot 
your advice,’ as to son jardin^ he has been drawing a plan 
for it, which I intend to beg, borrow, or Steal (all one), to 
.give you some idea how seriously he Studies to make his 
manual labours of some real utility. 

I This sort of work, however, is so totally new to him, 
that he receives every now and then some of poor Merlin’s 
disagreeable compliments’;^ for, when Mr Locke’s or the 
Captain’s gardeners favour our grounds with a visit, they 
commonly make known that all has been done wrong. 
Seeds are sowing in some parts when plants ought to be 
reaping, and plants are running to seed while they are 
thought not yet at maturity. Our garden, therefore, is 
not yet quite the mo§t profitable thing in the world; but 
M. d’A. assures me it is to be the Staff of our table and 
existence. 

A little, too, he has been unfortunate; for, after immense 
toil in planting and transplanting Strawberries round our 
hedge, here at Bookham, he has juSt been informed they 
will bear no fruit the firSt year, and the second we may be 
‘ over the hills and far away I ’ 

Another time, too, with great labour, he cleared a 
considerable compartment of weeds, and when it looked 
clean and well, and he showed his work to the gardener, 
the man said he had demolished an asparagus bed! M. 
d’A. protested, however, nothing could look more like 
des mauvatses herbes. 

His greatest passion is for transplanting. Everything 
we possess he moves from one end of the garden to 
another, to produce better effects. Roses take place of 

} Merlin was a French inventor of mechanical contrivances whom 
Fanny had known long before as a visitor at her father’s house. 
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jessamines, jessamines of honeysuckles, and honeysuckles 
of lilacs, till they have all danced round as far as the space 
allows; but whether the effect may not be a general mor¬ 
tality, summer only can determine. 

Such is our horticultural history. But I mu§t not omit 
that we have had for one week cabbages from our own 
cultivation every day I Oh, you have no idea how sweet 
they ta^cd I We agreed they had a freshness and a goUt 
we had never met with before. We had them for too 
short a time to grow tired of them, because, as I have 
already hinted, they were beginning to run to seed before 
we knew they were eatable. 

F. d’A. 


Madame d!Arblay to Mrs -^ 

Bookham, June 13, ’95. 

No, my dear M-, no—‘this poor intercourse’ shall 

never cease, while the hand that writes this assurance can 
hold a pen! I have been very much touched with your 
letter, its affeftion, and its—everything. Do not for the 
world suflFer this our only communication to ‘dwindle 
away’: for me, though the lea^ punftual of all corre¬ 
spondents, I am, perhaps, the mo§l faithful of all friends; 
for my regard, once excited, keeps equal energy in absence 
as in presence, and an equally fond and minute intcre^ 
in those for whom I cherish it, whether I see them but 
at the distance of years, or with every day’s sun. ... I 
love nobody for nothings I am not so tindery 1 Therefore 
there mu§l be change in the objeft before there can be 
any in me. . , . 

I have a long work, which a long tiipc has been in hand, 
that I mean to publish soon—^in abput a year. Should it 
succeed, like Evelina and Cecilia^ it may be a little portion 

^ Mts Waddington, whom the reader met at Mrs Dclany’s as Miss 
Port. 
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to ouf Bambino. We wish, therefore, to print it for 
ourselves in this hope; but the expenses of the press are 
so enormous, so raised by these late Afts, that it is out of 
all question for us to afford it. We have, therefore, been 
led by degrees to listen to counsel of some friends, and to 
print it by subscription. This is in many—many ways 
unpleasant and unpalatable to us both; but the real chance 
of real use and benefit to our little darling overcomes all 
scruples, and, therefore, to work we go 1 

You will feel, I dare believe, all I could write on this 
subjeft; I once rejected such a plan, formed for me by Mr 
Burke, where books were to be kept by ladies, not book¬ 
sellers—the Duchess of Devonshire, Mrs Boscawen, and 
Mrs Crewe; but I was an individual then, and had no cares 
of times to come: now, thank heaven! this is not the case 
—and when I look at my little boy’s dear, innocent, yet 
intelligent face, I defy any pursuit to be painful that may 
lead to his good. 

Adieu, my ever dear friend 1 

F. d’A. 


[During the years 1794 and 1795, Madame d’Arblay 
finished and prepared for the press her third novel, 
Camilla^ which was published partly by subscription in 
1796; the Dowager Duchess of Leinster, the Hon. Mrs 
Boscawen, Mrs Crewe, and Mrs Locke, kindly keeping 
li§ts, and receiving the names of subscribers.^ 

This work having been dedicated by permission to the 
Queen, the authoress was desirous of presenting the firSt 
copy to her majesty, and made a journey to Windsor for 
that honour.] 

^ The list of subscribers is long and impressive. Among the 
more humble names is that of Jane AuSlcn. 
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Madame d'Arblay to Dr Buraej 

Bookham, July lo, 1796. 

If I had as much of time as of matter, my dear father, 
what an immense letter should I write you I But I have 
ftill so many book oddments of accounts, examinations, 
diredlions, and little household affairs to arrange, that 
with baby-kissing included, I expeft I can give you to-day 
only part the firft of an excursion which I mean to com¬ 
prise in four parts: so here begins. 

The books were ready at eleven or twelve, but not so 
the tailor! The three Miss Thrales came to a short but 
cordial hand-shaking at the la^ minute, by appointment; 
and at about half-pa§t three we set forward. I had written 
the day before to my worthy old friend Mrs Agnew, to 
secure us rooms for one day and night, and to Miss Planta 
to make known I could not set out till late. 

When we came into Windsor at seven o’clock, the way 
to Mrs Agnew’s was so intricate that we could not find it, 
till one of the King’s footmen, recoLlc6fing me, I imagine, 
came forward, a volunteer, and walked by the side of the 
chaise to show the postilion the house. N.B.—No bad 
omen to worldly augurers. 

Arrived, Mrs Agnew came forth with faithful attach¬ 
ment, to condud us to our denned lodgings. I wrote 
hastily to Miss Planta, to announce to the Queen that I was 
waiting the honour of her Majesty’s commands; and then 
began preparing for my appearance the next morning, 
when I expefted a summons; but Miss Planta came in- 
standy herself from the Queen, with orders of immediate 
attenclance, as her Majesty would see me dirc6dy! The 
King was ju§t gone upon the Terrace, but her Majesty 
did not walk that evening. 

Mrs Agnew was my maid. Miss Planta my arranger; 
my landlord, who was a hairdresser, came to my head, 
and M, d’Atblay was general superintendent. The ha^e 
and the joy went hand in hand, and I was soon equipped. 
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though shocked at my own precipitance in sending before 
I was already visible. Who, however, could have ex- 
pefied such prompt admission? and in an evening? 

M, d’Arblay helped to carry the books as far as to the 
gates. My lodgings were as near to them as possible. At 
the fir^ entry towards the Queen’s lodge, we encountered 
Dr Fisher and his lady; the sight of me there, in a dress 
announcing indisputably whither I was hieing, was such 
an astonishment that they looked at me rather as a recol- 
leded sped^re than a renewed acquaintance. When we 
came to the iron rails, poor Miss Planta, in much fidget, 
begged to take the books from M. d’Arblay, terrified, I 
imagine, leSt French feet should contaminate the gravel 
within!—while he, innocent of her fears, was insisting 
upon carrying them as far as to the house, till he saw I took 
part with Miss Planta, and he was then compelled to let 
us lug in ten volumes ^ as we could. 

The King was already returned from the terrace, the 
page in waiting told us. ‘ Oh, then,’ said Miss Planta,* you 
are too late!’ However, I went into my old dining- 
parlour ; while she said she would see if any one could 
obtain the Queen’s commands for another time. 1 did not 
^ay five minutes ruminating upon the dinners, ‘gone 
where the chickens,’ etc., when Miss Planta returned, and 
told me the Queen would see me instantly. 

The Queen was in her dressing-room, and with only 
the Princess Elizabeth. Her reception was the moSl 
gracious imaginable; yet, when she saw my emotion in 
thus meeting her again, she was herself by no means quite 
unmoved. I presented my little—yet not small—offering, 
upon one knee, placing them, as she direfted, upon a 
table by her side, and expressing as well as I could my 
devoted gratitude for her invariable goodness to me. 
She then began a conversation, in her old §tyle, upon 
various things and people, with all her former gracious¬ 
ness of manner, which soon, as she perceived my Strong 
sense of her indulgence, grew into even all its former kind- 
^ i.c. two sets. Camilla was published in five volumes. 
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ness. Particulars I have now no room for; but when, 
in about half an hour, she said: ‘ How long do you intend 
to ftay here, Madame d’Arblay?’ and I answered: ‘We 
have no intentions, ma’am,’ she repeated, laughing: ‘You 
have no intentions! Well, then, if you can come again 
to-morrow morning, you shall see the Princesses.’ 

She then said she would not detain me at present; 
and, encouraged by all that had passed, I asked if I might 
presume to put at the door of the King’s apartment a 
copy of my little work. She hesitated, but with smiles 
the mo§t propitious; then told me to fetch the books; 
and whispered something to the Princess Elizabeth, who 
left the room by another door at the same moment that I 
retired for the other set. 

Almost immediately upon my return to the Queen and 
the Princess Elizabeth, the King entered the apartment, 
and entered it to receive himself my little offering. . . . 

]u§t before we assembled to dinner, Mile Jacobi desired 
to speak with me alone; and, taking me to another room, 
presented me with a folded packet, saying: ‘The Queen 
ordered me to put this into your hands, and said, “Tell 
Madame d’Arblay it is from us both.”’ It was a hundred 
guineas. I was confounded, and nearly sorry, so little 
was such a mark of their goodness in my thoughts. She 
added that the King, as soon as he came from the chapel 
in the morning, went to the Queen’s dressing-room juSt 
before he set out for the levee, and put into her hands 
fifty guineas, saying: ‘This is for my set!’ The Queen 
answered; ‘I shall do cxaftly the same for mine,’ and made 
up the packet herself. ‘ ’Tis only,’ she said, ‘ for the paper, 
tell Madams d’Arblay—nothing for the trouble I ’ meaning 
she accepted that. 

The manner of this was so more than gracious, so kind, 
in the words us bothy that indeed the money at the time was 
quite nothing in the scale of my gratification; it was even 
less, for it almost pained me. . . . 


F. d’A. 
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Madame d*Arhlay to Dr Burney 

Bookham, Friday, October, 1796. 

How well I know and feel the pang of this cruel day 
to my beloved father! ... I am almost afraid to ask 
how my poor mother bore the lai 5 t farewell. . . . 

Our sorrow, however, here, has been very considerably 
diminished by the major’s voluntary promises to Mrs 
Locke of certain and speedy return.^ I shall expe^ him 
at the peace—not before. . . . 

But I meant to have begun with our thanks for my dear 
kind father’s indulgence of our extreme curiosity and 
intereft in the sight of the reviews. I am quite happy in 
what I have escaped of greater severity, though my mate 
cannot bear that the palm should be contested by Evelina 
and Cecilia \ his partiality rates the laSt as so much the 
higher; so does the newspaper I have mentioned, of 
which I long to send you a copy. But those immense 
men, whose single praise was fame and security—who 
established, by a word, the two elder sisters—are now 
silent. Dr Johnson and Sir Joshua are no more, and 
Mr Burke is ill, or otherwise engrossed; yet even without 
their powerful influence, to which I owe such unspeakable 
obligation, the essential success of Camilla exceeds that 
of the ciders. The sale is truly astonishing. Charles 
has juSt sent to me that five hundred only remain of four 
thousand, and it has appeared scarcely three months. 

The first edition of Evelina was of eight hundred,* the 
second of five hundred, and the third of a thousand. 
What the following have been I have never heard. The 
sale from that period became more flourishing than the 
publisher cared to announce. Of Cecilia the first edition 
“was reckoned enormous at two thousand; and as a part 
of payment was reserved for it, I remember our dear 

1 Susan and her husband (now a major) had gone to Ireland. 

* Probably a mistake for five hundred. Camilla, though far inferior 
to the two earlier novels, was much more profitable to the author. 
The reviews were cool, and, in Dr Burney's opinion, ‘unfriendly.’ 
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Daddy Crisp thought it very unfair. It was printed, like 
this, in July, and sold in O^ober, to every one’s wonder. 
Here, however, the sale is increased in rapidity more than 
a third. Charles says: 

‘Now heed no more what critics thought ’em, 

Since this you know, all people bought ’em.’ 

We have resumed our original plan, and are going 
immediately to build a little cottage for ourselves. We 
shall make it as small and as cheap as will accord with its 
being warm and comfortable. We have relinquished, 
however, the very kind offer of Mr Locke, which he has 
renewed, for his park. We mean to make this a property 
saleable or letable for our Alex., and in Mr Locke’s park 
we could not encroach any tenant, if the youth’s circum¬ 
stances, profession, or inclination should make him not 
choose the spot for his own residence. M. d’Arblay, 
therefore, has fixed upon a field of Mr Locke’s, which he 
will rent, and of which Mr Locke will grant him a lease of 
ninety years. Bynhis means, we shall leave the little Alex, 
a little property, besides what will be in the funds, and a 
property likely to rise in value, as the situation of the 
field is remarkably beautiful. It is in the valley, between 
Mr Locke’s park and Dorking, and where land is so 
scarce, that there is not another possessor within many 
miles who would part, upon any terms, with half an acre. 
My kinder father will come and give it, I trust, his benc- 
diftion. I am now almost jealous of Bookham for having 
received it. 

Imagine but the ecStasy of M. d’Arblay in training, all 
his own way, an entire new garden. He dreams now of 
cabbage walks, potato beds, bean perfumes, and peas 
blossoms. My mother should send him a little sketch 
to help his flower garden, which will be his second 
favourite objeft. 

Alex, has made no progress in phrases, but pronounces 
single words a few more. Adieu, moSt dear sir. 

F. d’A. 
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Madame d*Arhlay to Dr Burney 

Bookham, July 27, ’97. 

My dearest Padre, ... I was surprised, and almoft 
frightened, though at the same time gratified, to find you 
assifted in paying the la^ honours to Mr Burke. How 
sincerely I sympathke in all you say of that truly great 
man! That his enemies say he was not perfeft is nothing 
compared with his immense superiority over almoft all 
those who are merely exempted from his peculiar defers. 
That he was upright in heart, even where he a 61 :ed wrong, 
I do truly believe; and it is a great pleasure to me that Mr 
Locke believes it too, and that he asserted nothing he had 
not persuaded himself to be true, from Mr HasStings^s 
being the mo 5 t rapacious of villains, to the King’s being 
incurably insane. He was as generous as kind, and as 
liberal in his sentiments as he was luminous in intellefl 
and extraordinary in abilities and eloquence. Though 
free from all little vanity, high above envy, and glowing 
with zeal to exalt talents and merit in others, he had, I 
believe, a consciousness of his own greatness, that shut 
out those occasional and useful self-doubts which keep 
our judgment in order, by calling our motives and our 
passions to account. I entreat you to let me know how 
poor Mrs Burke supports herself in this mo^ desolate 
aate, and who remains to console her when Mrs Crewe 
will be far off. 

Our cottage is now in the aft of being rough-caft. Its 
ever imprudent and temiraire builder ^ made himself very 
ill Pother day, by going from the violent heat of extreme 
hard work in his garden to drink out of a fresh-drawn 
pail of well-water, and dash the same over his face. A 
dreadful headache ensued; and two days’ confinement, 
with James’s Powders, have but juft reinftated him. In 
vain I represent he has no right now to make so free with 
himself—he has such a habit of disdaining all care and 

»M,d’Arblay. 
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precaution, that, though he gives me the faired promises, 
I find them of no avil. Mr AngerSlein went to see his 
field lately, and looked everywhere for him, having heard 
he was there; but he was not immediately to be known, 
while digging with all his might and main, without coat 
or waistcoat, and in his green leather cap. . . . 


Madame d*Arhlay to Mrs 'Phillips 

West Hamble, December, ’97. 

This moment I receive, through our dearer friend, my 
own Susanna’s letter. I grieve to find she ever waits 
anxiously for news; but always imagine all things essential 
perpetually travelling to her, from so many of our house, 
all in nearly con^ant correspondence with her. This 
leads me to re^ quiet as to lier, when I do not write more 
frequently; but as to myself, when I do not hear I am 
saddened even here, even in my own new paradise—for 
such I confess it is to me; and were my beloved Susan 
on this side the Qiannel, and could I see her dear face, 
and fold her to my breast, I think I should set about 
wishing nothing but to continue ju^ so* For circum¬ 
stances—^pecuniary ones I mean—never have power to 
distress me, unless I fear exceeding their security; and 
that fear these times will sometimes inflid. The new 
threefold assessment of taxes has terrified us rather 
seriously: though the necessity, and therefore justice 
of them, we mutually feel. My father thinks his own share 
will amount to 80/. a year I We have, this very morning, 
decided upon parting with four of our new windows— 
a great abatement of agrimtns to ourselves, and of ornament 
to our appearance; and a Still greater sacrifice to Vamour 
propr$ of my architeft, who, indeed—^his fondness for 
his edifice considered—docs not ill deserve praise that 
the scheme had not his mere consent, but his own free 
proposition. . . . 
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We quitted Bookham with one single regret—that of 
leaving our excellent neighbours the Cookes. The father 
is so worthy, and the mother so good, so deserving, so 
liberal, and so infinitely kind, that the world certainly 
does not abound with people to compare with them. 
They both improved upon us considerably since we lo§t 
our dearer Susan—not, you will believe, as sub^tutes, 
but gtill for their intrinsic worth and mo^ friendly partiality 
and regard. 

We languished for the moment of removal with almo^^t 
infantile fretfulness at every delay that di^anced it; and 
when at laft the grand day came, our final packings, with 
ail their toil and difficulties and labour and expense, were 
mere a 61 s of pleasantry; so bewitched were we with the 
impending change, that, though from six o’clock to three 
we were hard at work, without a kettle to boil the break- 
fa§t, or a knife to cut bread for a luncheon, we missed 
nothing, wanted nothing, and were as insensible to fatigue 
as to hunger. 

M. d’Arblay set out on foot, loaded with remaining 
relics of things, to us precious, and Betty afterwards with 
a remnant glass or two; the other maid had been sent two 
days before. I was forced to have a chaise for my Alex, 
and me, and a few looking-glasses, a few folios, and not a 
few other oddments; and then, with dearest Mr Locke, 
our founder’s portrait, and my little boy, off I set; and I 
would my deareSl Susan could relate to me as delicious a 
journey. 

My mate, Priding over hedge and ditch, arrived firSt, 
though he set out after, to welcome me to our new dwell¬ 
ing; and we entered our new best room, in which I found 
a glorious fire of wood, and a little bench, l^orrowed of 
one of the departing carpenters: nothing else. We con¬ 
trived to make room for each other, and Alex, disdained 
all rest. His spirits were so high upon finding two or 
three rooms totally free for his horse (alias any ^tick he 
can pick up) and himself, unencumbered by chairs and 
tables and such-like lumber, that he was as merry as little 
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Andrew and as wild as twenty colts. Here we unpacked 
a small basket, containing three or four loaves, and, with 
a garden knife, fell to work; some eggs had been procured 
from a neighbouring farm, and one saucepan had been 
brought. We dined, therefore, exquisitely, and drank 
to our new possessions from a glass of clear water out of 
our new well. 

At about eight o’clock our goods arrived. We had our 
bed put up in the middle of our room, to avoid risk of 
damp walls, and our Alex, had his dear Willy’s crib ^.t our 
feet. 

We none of us caught cold. We had fire night and day 
in the maids’ room, as well as our own—or rather in my 
Susan’s room; for we lent them that, their own having a 
little inconvenience against a fire, because it is built without 
a chimney. 

We continued making fires all around us the fir§t fort¬ 
night, and then found wood would be as bad as an apothe¬ 
cary’s bill, so desired; but we did not ftop short so soon 
as to want the latter to succeed the former, or put our 
calculation to the proof. 

Our fir^ week was devoted to unpacking, and exulting 
in our completed plan. To have no one thing at hand, 
nothing to cat, nowhere to sit—all were trifles, rather, I 
think, amusing than incommodious. The house looked 
so clean, the distribution of the rooms and closets is so 
convenient, the prospeft everywhere around is so gay 
and so lovely, and the park of dear Norbury is so close 
at hand, that we hardly knew how to require anything else 
for existence than the enjoyment of our own situation. . . . 

Thursday morning I had a letter from Miss Planta, 
written with extreme warmth of kindness, and fixing the 
next day at eleven o’clock for my Royal admission. 

I went upstairs to Miss Planta’s room, where, while I 
waited for her to be called, the charming Princess Mary 
passed by, attended by Mrs Chevdey. She recollcfted 
me, and turned back, and came up to me with a fair hand 
gradously hdd out to me. *How do you do, Madame 
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d’Arblay?’ she cried: ‘I am va^ly glad to see you again; 
and how does your little boy do?* 

I gave her a little account of the rogue, and she proceeded 
to inquire about my new cottage, and its actual size. I 
entered into a long detail of its bare walls and unfurnished 
sides, and' the gambols of the little man unencumbered by 
cares of fraftures from useless ornaments, that amused her 
good-humoured interest in my affairs very much; and 
she did not leave me till Miss Planta came to usher me to 
Princess Augusta. 

That kind Princess received me with a smile so gay, and 
a look so pleased at my pleasure in again seeing her, that 
I quite regretted the etiquette which prevented a chaSte 
embrace. She was sitting at her toilette, having her hair 
dressed. The Royal Family were all going at night to 
the play. She turned instantly from the glass to face 
me, and insisted upon my being seated immediately. She 
then wholly forgot her attire and ornaments and appear¬ 
ance, and consigned herself wholly to conversation, with 
that intelligent animation which marks her charaSer. 
She inquired immediately how my little boy did, and then 
with great sweetness after his father, and after my father. 

My fir§l subje£i: was the Princess Royal, and I accounted 
for not having left my Hermitage in the hope of once more 
seeing her Royal Highness before her departure.^ It 
would have been, I told her, so melancholy a pleasure to 
have come merely for a la§t view, that I could not bear to 
take my annual indulgence at a period which would make 
it leave a mournful impression upon my mind for a twelve- 
month to come. The Princess said she could enter into 
that, but said it as if she had been surprised I had not 
appeared. She then gave me some account of the cere¬ 
mony; and when I told her I had heard that her Royal 
Highness the bride had never looked so lovely, she coi^l- 
firmed the praise warmly, but laughingly added: **Twas 
the Queen dressed her! You know what a figure she 

1 The Princess Royal had married Frederick, afterwards King of 
Wurttemberg. , 
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used to make of herself, with her odd manner of dressing 
herself; but mamma said: “Now really, Princess Royal, 
this one time is the la^, and I cannot suffer you to make 
such a quiz of yourself; so I will really have you dressed 
properly.” And indeed the Queen was quite in the right, 
for everybody said she had never looked so well in her 
life.’ 

The word you may depend, was never the Queen’s. 
I had great comfort, however, in gathering, from all that 
passed on that subject, that the Royal Family is persuaded 
this eftimablc Princess is happy. From what I know of her 
disposition I am led to believe the situation may make her 
so. She is born to preside, and that with equal softness 
and dignity; but she was here in utter subje^rion, for 
which she had neither spirits nor inclination. She adored 
the King, honoured the Queen, and loved her sixers, and 
had much kindness for her brothers; but her Style of life 
was not adapted to the royalty of her nature, any more than 
of her birth; and though she only wished for power to 
do good and to confer favours, she thought herself out 
of her place in not possessing it. . . . 

It would have been truly edifying to young ladies living 
in the great and public world to have assisted in my place 
at the toilette of this exquisite Princess AuguSta. Her 
. ease, amounting even to indifference, as to her ornaments 
and decoration, showed a mind so disengaged from vanity, 
so superior to mere personal appearance, that I could 
with difficulty forbear manifesting my admiration. She 
let the hair-dresser proceed upon her head without com¬ 
ment and without examination, juSt as if it was solely his 
affair; and when the man, Robinson, humbly begged to 
know what ornaments he was to prepare the hair for, she 
said: ‘Oh, there are my feathers, and my gown is blue, so 
take what you think right.’ And when he begged she 
would say whether she would have any ribbons or other 
things mixed with the feathers and jewels, she said: ‘You 
understand all that best, Mr Robinson, I’m sure; there 
arc the things, so take juSt what you please.’. And after 
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this she left him wholly to himself, never a moment 
interrupting her discourse or her attention with a single 
direftion. 

She had ju^ begun a very intere^ng account of an 
officer that had conduced himself singularly well in the 
mutiny, when Miss Planta came to summon me to the 
Queen. I begged permission to return afterwards for my 
unfinished narrative, and then proceeded to the White 
Closet. 

The Queen was alone, seated at a table, and working. 
Miss Planta opened the door and retired without entering. 
I felt a good deal affeded by the sight of her Majesty again, 
so graciously accorded to my request; but my first and 
inStinftive feeling was nothing to what I experienced when, 
after my profoundly respectful reverence, I raised my eyes, 
and saw in hers a look of sensibility so expressive of regard, 
and so examining, so penetrating into mine, as to seem 
to convey, involuntarily, a regret I had quitted her. This, 
at least, was the idea that Struck me, from the species of 
look which met me, and it touched me to the heart, and 
brought instantly, in defiance of all Struggle, a flood of 
tears into my eyes, I was some minutes recovering; 
and when I then entreated her forgiveness, and cleared 
up, the voice with which she spoke, in hoping I was well, 
told me she had caught a little of my sensation, for it was 
by no means Steady. Indeed, at that moment, I longed to 
kneel and beseech her pardon for the displeasure I had 
felt in her long resistance of my resignation; for I think, 
now, it was from a real and truly honourable wish to 
attach me to her for ever. But I then suffered too much 
from a situation so ill adapted to my choice and disposition, 
to do justice to her opposition, or to enjoy its honour to 
myself. Now that I am so singularly, alas! nearly singu¬ 
larly happy, though wholly from my perseverance in that 
resignation, I feel all I owe her, and I feel more and more 
grateful for every mark of her condescension, either 
recollected or renewed. 

She looked ill, pale, and harassed. The King was but 
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ju§t returned from his abortive visit to the Nore/ and the 
inquietude she had sustained during that short separa¬ 
tion, circumftanced many ways alarmingly, had evidently 
shaken her; I saw with much, with deep concern, her sunk 
eyes and spirits; I believe the sight of me raised not the 
latter. Mrs Schwellenberg had not long been dead, and 
I have some reason to think she would not have been 
sorry to have had me supply the vacancy; for I had im¬ 
mediate notice sent me ot her death by Miss Planta, so 
written as to persuade me it was a letter by command. 
But not all my duty, all my gratitude, could urge me, even 
one short fleeting moment, to weigh any interest against 
the soothing serenity, the unfading felicity, of a Hermitage 
such as mine. 

We spoke of poor Mrs Schwclly—and of her successor, 
Mile Backmei^ter—and of mine, Mrs Bremy^re; and I 
could not but express my concern that her Maje§ty had 
again been so unfortunate, for Mile Jacobi had ju5t retired 
to Germany, ill and dissatisfied with everything in England. 
The Princess Augusta had recounted to me the whole 
narrative of her retirement, and its circum^anccs. The 
Queen told me that the King had very handsomely taken 
care of her. But such frequent retirements are heavy 
weights upon the royal bounty. I felt almost guilty when 
the subjea was ^rted; but not from any reproach, any 
allusion—not a word was dropped that had not kindness 
and goodness for its basis ana its supcr^ru^lure at once. 

‘How is your little boy?’ was one of the earlier ques¬ 
tions. ‘Is he here?’ she added. 

‘Oh, yes,’ I answered, misunderstanding her, ‘he is my 
shadow; I go nowhere without him.’ 

‘But here^ I mean?’ 

‘Oh, nol ma’am, I did not dare presume-’ 

I Stopped, for her look said it would be no presumption. 
And Miss Planta had already desired me to bring him to 
her next time; which I suspeft was by higher order than her 
own sugge^ion. 

^ In connexion with the mutiny in the fleet. 
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She then inquired after my dear father, and so graciously, 
that I told her not only of his good health, but his occu¬ 
pations, his new work, a "Poetical Hi§iory of ASironomy^ 
and his consultations with Herschel. 

She permitted me to speak a good deal of the Princess 
of Wurtemberg, whom they ^ill all call Princess Royal, 
She told me she had worked her wedding garment, and 
entirely, and the real labour it had proved, from her 
Readiness to have no help, well knowing that three 
Stitches done by any other would make it immediately 
said it was none of it by herself. ‘As the bride of a 
widower,’ she continued, ‘I know she ought to be in 
white and gold; but as the King’s cldeSt daughter she had 
a right to white and silver, which she preferred.’ . . . 

She then deigned to inquire very particularly about our 
new cottage—its size, its number of rooms, and its grounds. 
I told her, honestly, it was excessively comfortable, 
though unfinished and unfitted up, for that it had in¬ 
numerable little contrivances and conveniences, )uSt 
adapted to our particular use and taSte, as M. d’Arblay 
had been its sole architeft and surveyor. ‘Then, I dare 
say,’ she answered, ‘it is very commodious, for there are 
no people understand enjoyable accommodations more 
than French gentlemen, when they have the arranging 
them themselves.’ . . . 

But what chiefly dwells upon me with pleasure is, that 
she spoke to me upon some subjedls and persons that I 
know she would not for the world should be repeated, 
with juSt the same confidence, the same reliance upon my 
grateful discretion for her openness, that she honoured 
me with while she thought me established in her service 
for life. I need not tell my Susan how this binds me 
more than ever to her. 

Very short to me seemed the time, though the whole 
conversation was serious, and her air thoughtful almoSt 
to $adness, when a page touched the door, and said some¬ 
thing in German. The Queen, who was then Standing 
^ Dr Btimcy subsequently decoyed this work. 
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by the window, turned round to answer him, and then, 
with a sort of congratulatory smile to me, said: ‘Now 
you will see what you don’t expe£l—the King I ’ 

I could indeed not expeft it, for he was at Blackheath 
at a review, and he was returned only to dress for the 
levee. 

The King related very pleasantly a little anecdote of 

Lady-. ‘ She brought the little Princess Charlotte,’ 

he said, ‘to me juSl before the review. “She hoped,” she 
said, “I should not take it iU, for, having mentioned it 
to the child, she built so upon it that she had thought of 
nothing else!” Now this,’ cried he, laughing heartily, 
‘was pretty strong! How can she know what a child is 
thinking of before it can speak?’ 

I was very happy at the fondness they both expressed 
for the little Princess. ‘A sweet little creature,’ the Kifig 
called her; ‘A mo5t lovely child,’ the Queen turned to me 
to add; and the King said he had taken her upon his horse, 
and given her a little ride, before the regiment rode up to 
him. ‘’Tis very odd,’ he added, ‘but she always knows 
me on horseback, and never else.’ ‘Yes,’ said the Queen, 
‘when his Majesty comes to her on horseback she claps 
her little hands, and endeavours to say “Gan-pa!” im¬ 
mediately.’ I was much pleased that she is brought up 
to such simple and affeftionate acknowledgment of 
relationship. 

The King then inquired about my father, and with a look 
of interest and kindness that regularly accompanies his 
mention of that moSt dear person. He asked after his 
heilth, his spirits, and his occupations, waiting for long 
answers to each inquiry. . . , 

There was time but for little more, as he was to change 
his dress for the levee; and I left their presence more 
attached to them, I really think, than ever. • , . 

I then made a little visit to Miss Planta, who was 
extremely friendly, and asked me why I should wait afiother 
year before I came. I told her I had leave for an annual 
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visit, and could not presume to encroach beyond such a 
permission. However, as she proposed my calling upon 
her, at lea^ when I happened to be in town or at Chelsea, 
I begged her to take some opportunity to hint my wish 
of admission, if possible, more frequently. . . . 

Very soon afterwards I had a letter from Miss Planta, 
saying she had mentioned to her Majesty my regret of the 
long intervals of annual admissions; and that her Maje^ 
had most graciously answered: ‘She should be very glad 
to see me whenever I came to town.* 


Madame d!Arblaj to Dr Burney 

9 th January, 1800 . 

My most dear Padre, My mate will say all say—so I 
can only offer up my earned prayers I may soon be ^owed 
the blessing—the only one I sigh for—of embracing my 
dearest Susan in your arms and under your roof. Amen. 

F. d*A. 


These were the la^ written lines of the hSt period— 
unsuspefted as such—of my perfeft happiness on earth; 
for they were topped on the road by news that my heart’s 
beloved sister, Susanna Elizabeth Phillips, had ceased to 
, breathe. The tendereSt of husbands—the moSt feeling of 
human beings—had only reached Norbury Park, on his 
way to a believed meeting with that angel, when the fatal 
blow was Struck; and he came back to WeSt Hamble—to 
the dreadful task of revealing the irreparable loss which his 
own goodness, sweetness, patience, and sympathy could 
alone have made supported. 
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Madame d'Arblay to Dr Burney 

West Hamble, Marth 11 , 1800 . 

Day after day I have meant to write to my dearest father; 
but I have been unwell ever since our return, and that has 
not added to my being sprightly. I have not once crossed 
the threshold since I re-entered the house till to-day, 
when Mr and Mrs Locke almost insifted upon taking me 
an airing. I am glad of it, for it has done me good, and 
broken a kind of spell that made me unwilling to ^r. 

M. d'Arblay has worked mo§t laboriously in his garden; 
but his misfortunes there, during our absence, might melt 
a heart of Stone. The horses of our next neighbouring 
farmer broke through our hedges, and have made a kind 
of bog of our meadow, by scampering in it during the wet; 
the sheep followed, who have eaten up ail our greens, 
every sprout and cabbage and lettuce destined for the 
winter; while the horses dug up our turnips and carrots; 
and the swine, pursuing such examples, have trod down 
all the young plants, besides devouring whatever the 
others left of vegetables. Our potatoes, left, from our 
Abrupt departure, in the ground, are all rotten or frost¬ 
bitten, and utterly spoilt; and hot a single thing has our 
whole ground produced us since we came home.. A few 
dried carrots, which remain from the indoor coJleftion, 
are all we have to temper our viands. 

What think you of this for people who make it a rule 
to owe a third of their sustenance to the garden? Poor 
M. d’A.’s renewal of toil, to supply future times, is exemp¬ 
lary to behold, after such discouragement. But he works 
as if nothing had failed; such is his patience as well as 
industry. . . . 

I long for some further account of you, dearest sir, and 
how you bear the mixture of business and company, of 
f^g and frolic^ as Charlotte used to phrase it. 


F. d^A. 
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[ 1802 . The beginning of this year was attended with 
much anxiety to Madame d'Arblay. Her husband, disap¬ 
pointed in the hopes suggested by his friends, of his 
receiving employment as French Commercial Consul in 
London, diredled his efforts to obtaining his half-pay on 
the retired li5t of French officers. This was promised, 
on condition that he should previously serve at St 
Domingo, where General Leclerc was then endeavouring 
to put down Toussaint's insurrection. He accepted the 
appointment conditionally on his being allowed to retire 
as soon as that expedition should be ended. This, he was 
told, was impossible, and he therefore hastened back to 
his family towards the end of January. 

In February, a dispatch followed him from General 
Berthier, then Miniver at War, announcing that his 
appointment was made out, and on his own terms. To 
this M. d’Arblay wrote his acceptance, but repeated a 
^ipulation he had before made, that while he was ready 
to fight against the enemies of the Republic, yet, should 
future events di^urb the peace lately established between 
France and England,^ it was his unalterable determination 
never to take up arms againSt the British Government. 
As this determination had already been signified by M. 
d’Arblay, he waited not to hear the result of its repetition, 
but set off again for Paris to receive orders, and proceed 
thence to St Domingo. 

After a short time he was informed that his Stipulation 
of never taking up arms againSl England could not be 
accepted, and that his military appointment was, in 
consequence, annulled. Having been required at the 
Alien Office, on quitting England, to engage that he 
would not return for the space of one year, he now 
proposed that Madame d’Arblay, with her little boy, 
should join him in France.] 

^ ‘The peace lately established* by the Treaty of Amiens lasted only 
from March 1802 to May 1803. This was an unfortunate circumstance 
for M. and Mme d’Arblay. 
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Diafy resumed 
Addressed to Dr Burney 

I seize, at length, upon the largest paper I can procure, to 
begin to my beloved father some account of our journey, 
and if I am able, I mean to keep him a brief journal of 
my proceedings during this defined year or eighteen 
months’ separation—secure of his kinder interest in all 
that I may have to relate, and certain he will be anxious 
to know how I go on in a Grange land: ’tis my only way 
now of communicating with him, and I mu§t draw from 
it one of my deareSl worldly comforts, the hopes of seeing 
his loved hand with some return. 

Thursday, April 15 , 1802 . 

William and John condu^led my little boy and me in 
excellent time to the inn in Piccadilly, where we met my 
kind Mrs Locke, and dear little Adrienne de Chavagnac.^ 
The parting there was brief and hurried; and I set off on 
my grand expedition, with my two dear young charges, 
exadlly at five o’clock. 

Paris, April 15 , 1802 . 

The book-keeper came to me eagerly, crying: ‘ Vite, vite, 
Madame, prenez votre place dans la diligence, car void 
un monsieur anglais, qui surement va prendre la meilleure I ’ 
—en effete ce monsieur anglais did not disappoint his expeda- 
tions, or much raise mine; for he not only took the be^ 
place, but contrived to ameliorate it by the little scruple 
with which he made every other worse, from the unbridled 
expansion in which he indulged his dear person, by putting 
out his elbows againft his next, and his knees and feet 
against his opposite, neighbour. He seemed prepared 
to look upon ail around him with a sort of sulky haughti¬ 
ness, pompously announcing himself as a commander of 

^ This child was returning, in Fanny’s charge, to her parents in 
Paris. 
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digtinftion who had long served at Gibraltar and various 
places, who had travelled thence through France, and 
from France to Italy, who was a native of Scotland, and 
of proud, though unnamed genealogy; and was now 
going to Paris purposely to behold the Fir^ Consul, to 
whom he meant to claim an introdu6tion through Mr 
Jackson. His burnt complexion, Scotch accent, large 
bony face and figure, and high and distant demeanour, 
made me easily conceive and believe him a higUand 
chief. I never heard his name, but I think him a gentle¬ 
man born, though not gently bred. 

The next to mention is a Madame Raymond or Grammont^ 
for I heard not diftin£tly which, who seemed very much a 
gentlewoman, and who was returning to France, too 
uncertain of the Slate of her affairs to know whether she 
might rest there or not. She had only one defeft to pre¬ 
vent my taking much interest in her; this was, not merely 
an avoidance, but a horror of being touched by either 
of my children; who, poor Uttle souls, reStless and fatigued 
by the confinement they endured, both tried to fling them¬ 
selves upon every passenger in turn; and though by every 
one they were sent back to their sole prop, they were by 
no one repulsed with such haSty displeasure as by this old 
lady, who seemed as fearful of having the petticoat of 
her gown, which was Stiff, round, and bulging, as if lined 
with parchment, deranged, as if she had been attired in a 
hoop for Court. 

The third person was a Madame Blaizeau, who seemed 
an exceeding good sort of woman, gay, voluble, good- 
humoured, and merry. All we had of amusement sprang 
from her sallies, which were uttered less from a desire of 
pleasing others, her very natural charafter having none of 
the high pohsh bestowed by^he Graces, than from a jovial 
spirit of enjoyment which made them produce pleasure 
to herself. She soon and frankly acquainted us she had 
left France to be a governess to some young ladies before 
the Revolution, and finder the patronage, as 1 think, 
of the Duke of Dorset; she had been courted^ she told us. 
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by an English gentlenian farmer, but he would not change 
his religion for her, nor she for him, and so, when every¬ 
thing was bought for her wedding, they broke off the 
conne<9don; and she afterwards married a Frenchman. 
She had seen a portrait, set richly in diamonds, of the 
King, prepared for a present to the Firft Consul; and de¬ 
scribed its superb ornaments and magnificence in a way to 
leave no doubt of the fa£l:. She meant to §lop at St Denys, 
to inquire if her mother yet lived, having received no 
intelligence from or of her, these la^ ten eventful years I 


Friday, April i 6 . 

As we were not to sail till twelve, I had hoped to have 
seen the Cattle and Shakespeare^s Cliff, but moSt unfor¬ 
tunately it rained all the morning, and we were confined 
to the inn, except for the interlude of the cugtom-house, 
where, however, the examination was so slight, and made 
with such civility, that we had no other trouble with it 
than a wet walk and a few shillings. 

Our passports were examined; and we then went to the 
port, and, the sea being perfe£Uy smooth, were lifted from 
the quay to the deck of our vessel with as little difficulty 
as we could have descended from a common chair to the 
ground. 

The calm which caused our slow passage and our sick¬ 
ness, was now favourable, for it took us into the port of 
Calais so close and even with the quay, that we scarcely 
accepted even a hand to aid us from the vessel to the 
shore. 

The quay was lined with crowds of people, men, 
women, and children, and certain amphibious females, 
who might have passed for either sex, or anything else 
in the world, except what they really were, European 
women! Their men’s hats, men’s jackets, and men’s 
shoes; their burnt skins, and mo§t savage-looking petti¬ 
coats, hardly reaching, nay, not reaching their knees, 
would have made me instantly believe any account I 
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could have heard of their being juSl imported from the 
wilds of America, 

The vessel was presendy filled with men, who, though 
dirty and mean, were so civil and gentle that they could 
not displease, and who entered it so softly and quietly 
that, neither hearing nor seeing their approach, it seemed 
as if they had availed themselves of some secret trap¬ 
doors through which they had mounted to fill the ship, 
without sound or bu5de, in a single moment. When we 
were quitdng it, however, this tranquillity as abrupdy 
finished, for in an instant a part of them rushed round me, 
one demanding to carry Alex., another Adrienne, another 
seizing my icritoire^ another my arm, and someone, I 
fear, my parasol, as I have never been able to find it 
since. 

We were informed we mu§t not leave the ship till 
Monsieur le Comnaissaire arrived to carry us, I think, to 
the municipality of Calais to show our passports. Mon¬ 
sieur le Commissaire, in white with some red trappings, 
soon arrived, civilly ha^ening himself quite out of breath 
to save us from waiting. We then mounted the quay, 
and I followed the re§t of the passengers, who all followed 
the commissary, accompanied by two men carrying the 
two children, and two more carrying, one my icritoire^ 
and the other insi^ing on condufdng its owner. The 
quandty of people that surrounded and walked with us, 
surprised me; and their decency, their silence, their quiet¬ 
ness astonished me. To fear them was impossible, even 
in entering France with all the formed fears hanging upon 
its recent though past horrors. 

But on coming to the municipality, I was, I own, 
extremely ill at ease, when upon our gouvernante’s 
desiring me to give the commissary my passport, as the 
rest of the passengers had done, and my answering it was 
in my kritoire^ she exclaimed: ‘Vitel vitel cherchcz-lc, ou 
vous serez arr^t^e 1 ^ You may be sure I was quick enough 
—or at least tried to be so, for my fingers presently trem¬ 
bled, and I could hardly put in the key. 
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We were all three too much awake by the new scene to 
try for any repose, and the hotel windows sufficed for our 
amusement till dinner; and imagine, my deareft sir, how 
my repast was seasoned, when I tell you that, as soon as 
it began, a band of music came to the window and Struck 
up God save the King. I can never tell you what a pleased 
emotion was excited in my breaSt by this sound on a 
shore so lately hostile, and on which I have so many, so 
heartfelt motives for wishing peace and amity perpetual! 

This over, we ventured out of the hotel to look at the 
Street. The day was fine, the Street was clean, two or 
three people who passed us made way for the children 
as they skipped out of my hands, and I saw such an un¬ 
expected appearance of quiet, order, and civility, that, 
almost without knowing it, we Strolled from the gate, 
and presently found ourselves in the market place, which 
was completely full of sellers, and buyers, and booths, 
looking like a large English fair. 

The queer, gaudy jackets, always of a different colour 
from the petticoats of the women, and their immense 
wing-caps, which seemed made to double over their 
noses, but which all flew back so as to discover their ears, 
in which I regularly saw large and generally drop gold 
ear-rings, werelquite as diverting to myself as to Alex, 
and Adrienne. Maiiy of them, sdso, had gold necklaces, 
chains, and crosses; but ear-rings all: even the maids who 
were scrubbing or sweeping, ragged wretches carrying 
burdens on their heads or shoulders, old women selling 
fruit or other eatables, gipsy-looking creatures with children 
tied to their backs—^all wore these long, broad, large, 
shining ear-rings. 

Beggars we saw not—no, not one, all the time we stayed 
or sauntered; and for civility and gentleness, the poorest 
and most ordinary persons we met or passed might be 
compared with the beSt dressed and beSt looking walkers 
in the Streets of our metropolis, and Still to the disadvantage 
of the latter. I caimot say how much this surprised me, 
as I had conceived an horrific idea of the populace of this 
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country, imagining them all transformed into bloody 
mongers. 


Sunday, April i8. 

We set off for Paris at five o’clock in the morning. The 
country broad, flat, or barrenly ^eep—without trees, 
without buildings, and scarcely inhabited—exhibited a 
change from the fertile fields, and beautiful woods and 
gardens and civilization of Kent, so sudden and unpleasant 
that I only lamented the fatigue of my position, which 
regularly impeded my making use of this chasm of pleasure 
and observation for repose. This part of France mu5l 
certainly be the leait frequented, for we rarely met a 
single carriage, and the villages, few and distant, seemed 
to have no intercourse with each other. Dimancbe, 
indeed, might occasion this §tiflhess, for we saw, at almost 
all the villages, neat and clean peasants going to or coming 
from mass, and seeming indescribably elated and happy 
by the public permission of divine worship on its origin¬ 
ally appointed day. 

I was Struck with the change in Madame Raymond, 
who joined us in the morning from another hotel. Her 
hoop was no more visible; her petticoats were as lank, 
or more so, than her neighbours’; and her distancing the 
children was not only at an end, but she prevented me from 
renewing any of my cautions to them, of not incommoding 
her; and when we were together a few moments, before 
we were joined by the reSt, she told me, with a significant 
smile, not to tutor the children about her any more, as 
she only avoided them from having something of conse¬ 
quence to take care of, whicb> was removed. I then saw 
she meant some English lace or muslin, which slie had 
carried in a petticoat, and, since the cuStom-house 
examination was over, had now packed in her trunk. 

Poor ladyl I fear this little merchandise was all her 
hope of succour on her arrival 1 She is amongst the 
emigrants who have twice or thrice returned^ but not yet 
been able to reSt in their own country. 
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Here ends the account of my journey, and if it has 
amused my dearest father, it will be a true delight to me 
to have scribbled it. My next letter brings me to the 
capital, and to the only person who can console me for 
my always lamented absence from himself. 

Witness, F. d’Arblay. 


Dia^y resumed 
Addressed to Dr Burney 

Paris. [May 5 .] M. d’Arblay had procured us three 
tickets for entering the apartments at the Tuileries, to 
see the parade of General Hulin, now high in a£fual rank 
and service, but who had been a sous-offickr under M. 
d’Arblay’s command; our third ticket was for Madame 
d’Henin,^ who had never been to this sight—nor, indeed, 
more than twice to any spe 6 facle since her return to France 
—till my arrival; but she is so obliging and good as to 
accept, nay, to seek, everything that can amuse, of which 
I can profit. We breakfasted with her early, and were 
appointed to join the party of M. le Prince de Beauveau, 
who had a General in his carriage, through whose aid and 
inStruftions we hoped to escape all difficulties. 

Accordingly the coach in which they went was desired 
to Stop at Madame d’Henin’s door, so as to let us get into 
out fiacrey and follow it Straight. This was done, and our 
precursor Stopped at the gate leading to the garden of the 
Tuileries, The de Beauveaus, Mademoiselle de Mortc- 
mar, and their attending General, alighted, and we followed 
their example and joined them, which was no sooner done 
than their General, at the sight of M. d^Arblay, suddenly 
drew back from condu 6 ting Madame de Beauveau, and 

^ The Princessc d*H«Jnin, one of Marie Antoinette’s ladies-in- 
waiting. Fanny had met her during her exile in England with her 
Ipvet, Lally ToUcndal. 
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flew up to him. They had been ancient camarades^ but had 
not met since M. d’A/s emigration. 

The crowd was great, but civil and well dressed; and 
we met with no impediment till we came to the great 
entrance. Alas, I had sad r^colle£Uons of sad reamngs 
in mounting the ^epsl We had great difficulty, not¬ 
withstanding our tickets, in making our way—I mean 
Madame d’Henin and ourselves, for Madame de Beauveau 
and Mademoiselle de Mortemar, having an officer in the 
existing military to aid them, were admitted and helped 
by all the attendants; and so ^forwarded that we wholly 
lost sight of them, till we arrived, long after, in the apart¬ 
ment destined for the exhibition. This, however, was 
so crowded that every place at the windows for seeing 
the parade was taken, and the row formed opposite to see 
the First Consul as he passed through the room to take 
horse, was so thick and threefold filled, that not a possi¬ 
bility existed of even a passing peep. 

We seated ourselves now, hopeless of any other amuse¬ 
ment than seeing the uniforms of the passing officers, 
and the light drapery of the Stationary ladies, which, by 
the way, is not by any means so notorious nor so common 
as has been represented; on the contrary, there are far 
more who are decent enough to attrad no attention, than 
who are fashionable enough to call for it. 

During this interval, M. d’Arblay found means, by a 
ticket lent to him by M. de Narbonne, to enter the next 
apartment, and there to State our distress, not in vain, 
to General Hulin; and presently he returned, accompanied 
by this officer, who is, I fancy, at IcaSt seven feet high, 
and was dressed in one of the moSt showy uniforms I 
ever saw. M. d’Arblay introduced me to him. He 
expressed his pleasure in seeing the wife of his old com¬ 
rade, and taking my hand, caused all the crowd to make 
way, and condufted me into the apartment adjoining to 
that where the FirSt Consul receives the ambassadors, 
with a flourish of manners so fully displaying power as 
well as courtesy, that I felt as if in the hands of one of the 
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seven champions who meant to mow down all before him, 
should any impious elf dare dispute his right to give me 
liberty, or to show me honour. 

He put me into the fir^ place in the apartment which 
was sacred to general officers, and as many ladies as 
could be accommodated in two rows only at the windows. 
M. d’Arblay, under the sanction of his big friend, followed 
with^Madame d’Henin; and we had the pleasure of re¬ 
joining Madame de Beauveau and Mademoiselle de 
Mortemar, who were at the same windows, through the 
exertions of General Songis. 

The scene now, with regard to all that was present, 
was splendidly gay and highly animating. The room 
was full, but not crowded, with officers of rank in sump¬ 
tuous rather than rich uniforms, and exhibiting a martial 
air that became their attire, which, however, generally 
speaking, was too gorgeous to be noble. 

Our window was that next to the consular apartment, 
in which Bonaparte was holding a levee, and it was close 
to the Steps ascending to it; by which means we saw all 
the forms of the various exits and entrances, and had 
opportunity to examine every dress and every counten¬ 
ance that passed and repassed. This was highly amusing, 
I might say historic, where the paSt history and the present 
office were known. 

Sundry footmen of the FirSt Consul, in very fine liveries, 
were attending to bring or arrange chairs for whoever 
required them; various peace officers, superbly begilt, 
paraded occasionally up and down the chamber, to keep 
the ladies to their windows and the gentlemen to their 
ranks, so as to preserve the passage or l^e through 
which the First Consul was to walk upon his entrance 
clear and open; and several gentlemanlike-looking persons, 
whom in former times I should have supposed pages of 
the back Stairs, dressed in black, with gold chains hanging 
round their necks, and medallions pending from them, 
seemed to have the charge of the door itself, heading 
immediately to the audience chamber of the First ^nsul. 
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But what was moSt prominent in commanding notice, 
was the array of the aides-de-camp of Bonaparte, which 
was so almo^ furiously ^riking, that all other vestments, 
even the mo§t gaudy, appeared suddenly under a gloomy 
cloud when contra^ed with its brightness. We were 
long viewing them before we could discover what they 
were to represent, my three lady companions being as 
new to this scene as myself; but afterwards M, d’Arblay 
starting forward to speak to one of them, brought him 
across the lane to me, and said: ‘General Laurifton.’^ 

General Lauri^lon is a very handsome man, and of a 
very pleasing and amiable countenance; and his manly 
air carried off the frippery of his trappings, so as to make 
them appear almost to advantage. 

While this variety of attire, of carriage, and of physio¬ 
gnomy amused us in facing the passage prepared for the 
First. Consul, we were occupied, whenever we turned 
round, by seeing from the window the garden of the 
Tuileries filling with troops. 

In the first row of females at the window where we Stood, 
were three ladies who, by my speaking English with 
Mademoiselle de Mortemar and Madame de Beauveau, 
discovered my country, and, as I have since heard, gathered 
my name; and here I blush to own how unlike was the 
result to what one of this nation might have experienced 
from a similar discovery in England; for the moment it 
was buzzed ‘ C’eSt une etrangere, e’eSt une Anglaise,’ every 
one tried to place, to oblige, and to assist me, and yet no 
one looked curious, or Stared at me. 

The best view from the window to see the marching 
forwards of the troops was now beStowed upon me, and 
I vainly offered it to the ladies of my own party, to whom 
the whole of the sight was as new as to myself. The 
three unknown ladies began conversing with me, and, after 
a little general talk, one of them with sudden importance 
of manner, in a tone slow but energetic, said: 

^ It was General LauriSton who had conveyed to England the 
ratification of the Treaty of Amiens. 
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*Avc2-vous vu, Madame, le Premier Consul?' 

‘Pas encore, Madame.' 

‘C’eft sans doute cc que vous souhaitez Ic plus, Ma¬ 
dame?’ 

‘Oui, Madame.' 

‘Voulez-vous le voir parfaitement bien, et tout i fait a 
votre aise?' 

‘Je le desire beaucoup, Madame.' 

She then told me to keep my eyes constantly upon her, 
and not an inStant lose sight of her movements; and to 
suffer no head, in the press that would ensue when the 
First Consul appeared, to intervene between us. ‘Faites 
comme cela, Madame,' continued she; ‘et vous le verrez 
bien, bien; car,’ added she, solemnly, and putting her 
hand on her breaSt, ‘moi—je vais lui parlerl' 

I was very much surprised, indeed, and could only 
conclude I was speaking to a wife, sister, or cousin at 
least, of one of the other consuls, or of some favourite 
minister. ‘Et lui, Madame,^il me repondra; vous I'enten- 
drez parler, Madame, oui, vous I'entendrcz 1 car il eSt bon, 
bon!—bon homme tout a fait et affable I—oh, aHable I— 
oui, vous I'entendrez parler.' 

I thanked her very much, but it was difficult to express 
as much satisfa&ion as she displayed herself. You may 
suppose, however, how curious I felt for such a conver¬ 
sation, and how scrupulously I followed her injunftions 
of watching her motions. A little squat good-humo\ired 
lady, with yellow flowers over a mob cap upon her hair; 
who had little sunken eyes, concise nose, and a mouth so 
extended by perpetual smiling, that, hardly leaving an 
inch for the cheek, it ran nearly into the ear,' on my other 
side now demanded my attention also, and told me she 
came regularly every month to the great review, that she 
might always bring some friend who wanted to see it. 
I found by this she was a person of some power, some 
influence, at lea^, and not entirely averse to having it 
known. She was extremely civil to me; but as my odier 
friend had promised me so singular a regale, I had not 
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much voluntary time to spare for her; this, however, 
appeared to be no impediment to that she was so obliging 
as to determine to bestow upon me, and she talked on, 
satisfied with my acquiescence to her civility, till a sort of 
bustle ju^ before us making me look a little sharp, she 
cried: 

‘Vous le voyez, Madame I’ 

‘Qui?’ exclaimed I, ‘le Premier Consul?’ 

‘Mais non!—pas encore; mais—ce—ce monsieur-141’ 

I looked at her to see whom I was to remark, and her 
eyes led me to a tall, large figure, with a broad gold-laced 
hat, who was clearing the lane, which some of the com¬ 
pany had infringed, with a Stentorian voice, and an air 
and manner of such authority as a chief constable might 
exert in an English riot. 

‘Oui, Madame,’ I answered, not conceiving why I was 
to look at him; ‘ je le vois, ce monsieur; il eSt bien grand! ’ 

‘Oui, Madame,’ replied she, with a yet widened smile, 
and a look of lively satisfadion; ‘il eSl bien grand I Vous 
le voycz bien?’ 

‘ Mais oui: et il eSt tr^s bien mis 1 ’ 

‘Oui surementi vous ^tes sure que vous le voyez?’ 

‘Bien sure, Madame—mais, il a un air d’autorit^, il me 
semble.’ 

‘Oui, Madame; et bientdt, il ira dans I’autrc apparte- 
mentl il verra le Premier Consul!’ 

‘Oh, fort bien!’ cried I, quite at a loss what she meant 
me to understand, till at laSt, fixing firSt him, and then me, 
she expressively said: 

‘Madame, e’eSt mon maril’ 

The grin was now distended to the very utmost limits 
of the Stretched lips, and the complacency of her counten¬ 
ance forcibly said: ‘What do you think of me now?’ 
My countenance, however, was far more clever than my 
head, if it made her any answer. But, in the plenitude 
of her own admiration of a gentleman who seemed privi¬ 
leged to speak roughly, and push violently whoever, by a 
single inch, passed a given barrier, she imagined, I believe. 
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that to belong to him entitled her to be considered as 
sharing his prowess; she seemed even to be participating 
in the merits of his height and breadth, though he could 
easily have put her into his pocket. 

Not perceiving, as I imagine, all the delight of felicita¬ 
tion in my countenance that she had expeded, her own 
fell, in a disappointed pause, into as much of length as 
its circular form would admit of; it recovered, however, 
in another minute, its full merry rotundity, by conjeduring, 
as I have reason to think, that the niggardliness of my 
admiration was occasioned by my doubt of her assertions; 
for, looking at me with an expression that demanded my 
attention, she poked her head under the arm of a tall 
grenadier, stationed to guard our window, and trying to 
catch the eye of the objedl of her devotion, called out, in 
an accent of tenderness: ‘M"Ami! M’Amil’ 

The surprise she required was now gratified in full, 
though what she concluded to be excited by her happiness, 
was simply the efieft of so caressing a public address from 
so diminutive a little ^creature to so gigantic a big one. 
Three or four times the soft sound was repeated ere it 
reached the denned ear, through the hubbub created 
by his own loud and rough manner of calling to order; 
but, when at la§t he caught the gentle appellation, and 
looked down upon her, it was with an eyebrow so scowl¬ 
ing, a mouth so pouting, and an air that so rudely said: 

* What the d - do you want ? ’ that I was almost afraid he 

would have taken her between his thumb and finger and 
given her a shake. However, he only grumbled out: 
‘Qu’e5t-ce que c’c§t done?* A little at a lo^s what to say, 
she gently Stammered: ‘M*Ami—le—^le Premier Consul, 
ne vient-il pas?* ^Ouil ouiT was blustered in reply, 
with a look that completed the phrase by ^you fool^youP 
though the voice left it unfinished. 

The last objeft for whom the way was cleared was the 
Second Consul, Cambac^r^s, who advanced with a Stately 
and solemn pace, slow, regular, and consequential; dressed 
richly in scarlet and gold, and never looking to the right 
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or left, but wearing a mien of fixed gravity and importance. 
He had several persons in his suite, who, I think, but am 
not sure, were minivers of ^atc. 

At length the two human hedges were finally formed, 
the door of the audience chamber was thrown wide open 
with a commanding crash, and a vivacious officer, 
sentinel, or I know not what, nimbly descended the 
three Steps into our apartment, and placing himself at the 
side of the door, with one hand spread as high as possible 
above his head, and the other extended horizontally, called 
out in a loud and authoritative voice: ‘ Lc Premier Consul! ’ 
You will easily believe nothing more was necessary to 
obtain attention; not a soul either spoke or Stirred as he 
and his suite passed along, which was so quickly that, 
had I not been placed so near the door, and had not all 
about me facilitated my Standing foremost, and being leaSt 
crowd-obStrufted, I could harffiy have seen him. As it 
was, I had a view so near, though so brief, of his face, 
as to be very much Struck by it. It is of a deeply im¬ 
pressive cast, pale even to saUowriess, while not only in 
the eye but in every feature—care, thought, melancholy, 
and meditation are Strongly marked, with so much of 
chara£ler, nay, genius, and so penetrating a seriousness, 
or rather sadness, as powerfully to sink into an observer's 
mind. 

Yet, though the buSts and medallions I have seen are, 
in general, such good resemblances that I think I should 
have known him untold, he has by no means the look to 
be expefted from Bonaparte, but rather that of a profoundly 
Studious and contemplative man, who 'o^er books con¬ 
sumes’ not only the ‘midnight oil’ but his own daily 
Strength, ‘and wastes the puny body to decay’ by abstruse 
speculation and theoretic plans, or rather visions, ingenious 
but not prafticable. But the look of the commander 
who heads his own army, who fights his own battles, who 
conquers every difficulty by personal exertion, who exe¬ 
cutes all he plans, who performs even all he suggests; 
whose ambition is^ of the mo^ enterprising, and whose 
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bravery is of the mo5t daring ca§t—this, which i$ the look 
to be expelled from his situation, and the exploits which 
have led to it, the spectator watches for in vain. The 

E lainness, also, of his dress, so conspicuously contrafted 
y the finery of all around him, conspires forcibly with 
his countenance, so ‘sicklicd o’er with the pale hue of 
thought,’ to give him far more the air of a ^udent than a 
warrior. 

The intense attention with which I fixed him in this 
short but complete view made me entirely forget the lady 
who had promised me to hold him in conference. When 
he had passed, however, she told me it was upon his return 
she should address him, as he was too much hurried to 
be talked with at the moment of going to the parade. 
I was glad to find my chance not over, and infinitely 
curious to know what was to follow. 

The review I shall attempt no description of. I have 
no knowledge of the subjeft, and no fondness for its ob- 
jeft. It was far more superb than anything I had ever 
beheld; but while all the pomp and circumstance of war 
animated others, it only saddened me; and all of paSt 
refle&ion, all of future dread, made the whole grandeur 
of the martial scene, and all the delusive seduftion of 
martial music, fill my eyes frequently with tears, but not 
regale my poor muscles with one single smile. 

Bonaparte, mounting a beautiful and spirited white 
horse, doscly endrded by his glittering aides-de-camp, 
and accompanied by his generals, rode round the ranks, 
holding his bridle indifferently in either hand, and seeming 
utterly careless of the prancing, rearing, or other freaks 
of bis horse, insomuch as to ^ike some who were near 
me with a notion of his being a bad horseman. I am the 
la^ to be a judge upon this subjed; but as a remar her ^ he 
ody appeared to me a man who knew so well he could 
manage the animal when he pleased, that he did not 
deem it worth his while to keep constantly in order what 
he knew, if urged or provoked, he could subdue in a 
moment. 
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Precisely opposite to the window at which I was placed, 
the Chief Consul ^tioned himself after making his 
round; and thence he presented some s words' of honour, 
spreading out one arm with an air and mien which changed 
his look from that of scholastic severity to one that was 
highly military and commanding. 

JuSt as the consular band, with their brazen drums as 
well as trumpets, marched facing the FirSt Consul, the 
sun broke suddenly out from the clouds which had ob¬ 
scured it all the morning; and the eflFedl was so abrupt 
and so dazzling that I could not help observing it to my 
friend, the wife of who, eyeing me with great sur¬ 

prise, not unmixed with the compassion of contempt, said : 

*ESt-ce que vous ne savez pas cela, Madame? Des 
que le Premier Consul vient a la parade, le soleil vient 
aussil II a beau pleuvoir tout le matin; e’eSt 6gal, il n’a 
qu’a paraitre, et tout dc suite il fait beau/ 

I apologized for my ignorance; but doubt whether it 
was forgiven. 

The review over, the Chief Consul returned to the palace. 
The lines were again formed, and he re-entered our apart¬ 
ment with his suite. As soon as he approached our 
window, I observed my fir§l acquaintance gtart a little 
forward. I was now all attention to her performance of 
her promise; and juft as he reached us she ftrctched out 
her hand to present him—a petition I 

The enigma of the conference was now solved, and I 
laughed at my own wafted expedition. Lm purler^ 
however, the lady certainly did; so far she kept her word; 
for when he had taken the scroll, and was passing on, she 
rushed out of the line, and planting herself immediately 
before him so as to prevent his walking on, screamed, 
rather than spoke, for her voice was shrill with impetuosity 
to be heard and terror of failure: ‘C’eft pour mans fils I vous 
me Tavez promis I ’ 

The Firft Consul ftopped and spoke; but not loud 
enough for me to hear his voice; whole his aides-de-camp 
and the attending generals surrounding him more closely, 
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all in a breath rapidly said to the lady: ‘Votrc nom, 
Madame, votre nom I’ trying to disengage the Consul 
from her importunity, in which they succeeded, but not 
with much ease, as she seemed purposing to cling to him 
till she got his personal answer. He faintly smiled as he 
passed on, but looked harassed and worn; while she, 
turning to me, with an exulting face and voice, exclaimed: 
‘Je Taurail je Taurail’ meaning what she had petitioned 
for—‘car . . . tous ces Generaux m’ont demande mon 
nom!’ Could any inference be clearer? 

The moment the Chief Consul had ascended the Steps 
leading to the inner apartment, the gentlemen in black 
with gold chains gave a general hint that all the company 
must depart, as the ambassadors and the ministers were 
now summoned to their monthly public audience with 
the Chief Consul. The crowd, however, was so great, 
and Madame d’Henin was so much incommoded, and 
half ill, I fear, by internal suffering, that M. d’Arblay 
procured a pass for us by a private door down to a terrace 
leading to a quiet exit from the palace into the Tuileries 
garden. ’ 

F. d’A. 


Madame d'Arhlay to Dr Burney 

Passy, May 29th, 1805.^ 

Before I expefted it, my promised opportunity for again 
writing to my moSt dear father is arrived. I entirely for¬ 
get whether, before the breaking out of the war Stopped 
our correspondence, M. d’Arblay had already obtained 
his retraite; and, consequently, whether that is an event 
I have mentioned or not. Be that as it may, he now has 
it—it is 1,500 livres, or £(iz lox. per annum. But all our 
resources from England ceasing with the peace, we had 
so Uttlc left from what we had brought over, and M. 

^ Fanny was in Paris when the war broke out again, and she 
remained there until 1812. 
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' d’Arblay has found so nearly nothing remaining of his 
natural and hereditary claims in his own province, that 
he deterijiined upon applying for some employment that 
might enable him to five with independence, however 
parsimoniously. This he has, with infinite difficulty, etc., 
at length obtained, and he is now a ridaHeur in the civil 
department of les Batmens, etc. This is no sinecure. 
He attends at his bureau from half-pa§t nine to half-pa 5 l 
four o’clock every day; and as we live so far off as Passy 
he is obliged to set off for his office between eight and 
nine, and does not return to his hermitage till pa§l five. 
However, what necessity has urged us to desire, and made 
him solicit, we muft not, now acquired, name or think 
of with murmuring or regret. He has the happiness to 
be placed amongst extremely worthy people, and those 
who are his ciefs in office treat him with every possible 
mark of consideration and feeling. 

We continue ^eady to our litde cell at Passy, which is 
retired, quiet, and quite to ourselves, with a magnificent 
view of Paris from one side, and a beautiful one of the 
country on the other. It is unfurnished—indeed, un¬ 
papered, and every way unfinished; for our workmen, in 
the indispensable repairs which preceded our entering it, 
ran us up bills that compelled us to turn them adrift, 
and leave everything at a Stand, when three rooms only 
were made juSt habitable. 


Madame d*Arblay to Dr Burney, Chelsea 

cc 16 septembre, 1807. 

My most dear Father, 

I have juSt received a kind offer to send a few lines 
to the spot whence my most ardent wishes are to receive 
many, but whence the handwriting that moSt of all I sigh 
to behold has not blessed my sight since the return of 
Madame de Cadignan. Nor have I ever heard whether 
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the laft six letters I have written have as yet been received. 
Two of them were antiques that had waited three or four 
years some opportunity; a third was concerning the 
In^tute, and M. le Breton’s wish to sec you installed 
one of the foreign members and correspondents; the two 
la^ were to reach you through a voyage by America, 
and therefore may not yet be arrived. I do not count 
the few lines sent by Maria, though to obtain even a smaller 
mite myself would fill me with joy and thankfulness. 

zi aout, 1808. The expefted opportunity for which I 
had Strung this lamentable list of unacknowledged claims, 
nearly a twelvemonth since, failed; another at this moment 
offers—may it prove more propitious! Could it but 
rebound to me with news of your health, such as it con¬ 
veys from hence of ours, how should I bless it I But an 
intercourse such as that muSt wait for other blessings than 
mine — the blessings of peace — and those, the whole 
wounded universe would surely join to hail. My paper 
is so ^nted, and my time so limited, that I can begin no 
regular account of our proceedings, which, indeed, have 
but little varied since we loft Maria, Oh, that any one 
could give me here the history of yours! I am in such 
terrible arrears of all such knowledge that I know not 
who will ever undertake to pay me. My la§t intelligence 
was that you were well, my dearer father, and that the 
family at large, in that at lea§t, imitated you. But details 
—none, none, reach me! I have a bitter anxiety of 
suspense upon some subjefts very near my heart. Not 
even the loved names of any of my family now reach me; 
E^her, James, Charles, Charlotte, Sally, with all their 
younger selves, and Richard and his boys, all are sounds 
Grange to my cars, and my beloved friends of Norbury 
are banished thence with the same rigour 1 I am sad, sad 
indeed, at this deprivation; though in all else I am ^till 
and constantly happy, for in my two faithful companions 
I find sympaAy in all my feelings, and food, sweet food 
for all my hopes. 


R 
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Journal from Paris to LjOndon 

1812. 

In the year 1810, when I had been separated from my 
dear father, and country, and native friends, for eight 
years, my desire to again see them became so anxiously 
impatient that my tender companion proposed my passing 
over to England alone, to spend a month or two at Chelsea. 
Many females at that period, and amongst them the young 
Duchcsse de Duras, had contrived to procure passports for 
a short similar excursion; though no male was permitted, 
under any pretence, to quit France, save with the army. 

Reludantly—with all my wishes in favour of the scheme 
—yet mo^ reluctantly, I accepted the generous offer; for 
never did I know happiness away from that companion, 
no, not even out of his sight I but ^till, I was consuming 
with solicitude to see my revered father—to be again in 
his kind arms, and receive his kind benediction. 

For this all was settled, and I had obtained my passport, 
which was brought to me without my even going to the 
police office, by the especial favour of M. le Breton, the 
Secretaire Perpetuel a l’In§titut. The ever aCtive services 
of M. de Narbonne aided this peculiar grant; though, had 
not Bonaparte been abroad with his army at the time, 
neither the one nor the other would have ventured at so 
hardy a measure of assi^ance. But whenever Bonaparte 
left Paris, there was always an immediate abatement of 
severity in the police; and Fouche, though he had borne 
a charaCier dreadful beyond description in the earlier and 
mo§t horrible times of the Revolution, was, at this period, 
when MiniStre de la Police, a man of the mildest manners, 
the mo^ conciliatory condud, and of the easiest access in 
Paris. He had leaSt the'glare of the new Imperial Court 
of any one of its adminiftration; he affeded indeed all the 
simplicity of a plain Republican. I have often seen him 
trolling in the moSt shady and unfrequented parts of the 
Elysian Fields, muffled up in a plain brown rocolo,^ and 
‘Roquelaure* is probably meant. Johnson defines it as * a cloak 
for men.* 
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giving le bras to Ms wife, without suite or servant, merely 
taking the air, with the evident design of enjoying also 
an unmolcfted tdte-^-t6te. On these occasions, though he 
was universally known, nobody approached him; and he 
seemed, himself, not to observe that any other person was 
,in the walks. He was said to be remarkably agreeable 
in conversation, and his person was the bc^ fashioned 
and most gentlemanly of any man I have happened to see, 
belonging to the Government. Yet, such was the impres¬ 
sion made upon me by the dreadful reports that were 
spread of his cruelty and ferocity at Lyons, that I never 
saw him but I thrilled with horror. How great, therefore, 
was my obligation to M. de Narbonne and to M. le Breton, 
for procuring me a passport, without my personal applica¬ 
tion to a man from whom I shrunk as from a monSter. 

I forget now for what spot the passport was nominated 
—perhaps for Canada, but certainly not for England; and 
M. le Breton, who had brought it to me himself, assured 
me that no difficulty would be made for me either to go or 
to return, as I was known to have lived a life the most 
inoffensive to Government, and perfeftly free from’ all 
species of political intrigue, and as I should leave behind 
me such sacred hostages as my husband and my son. 

Thus armed, and thus authorized, I prepared, quietly 
and secretly, for my expedition, while my generous mate 
employed all his little leisure in discovering where and 
how I might embark; when, one morning, when I was 
bending over my trunk to press in its contents, I was 
abruptly broken in upon by M. de Boinville, who was in 
ipay secret, and who called upon me to Stop I He had 
received certain, he said, though as yet unpublished informa¬ 
tion, that a universal embargo was laid upon every vessel, 
and that not a fishing boat was permitted to quit the 
coaSl. 

I pass on to my second attempt, in the year 1812. 
Disastrous was that interval I All correspondence with 
England was prohibited under pain of death 1 One letter 
onty reached me, moSt unhappily, written with unrefleiling 
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abruptness, announcing, without preface, the death of 
the Princess Amelia, the new and total derangement of 
the King,^ and the death of Mr Locke. Three such 
calamities overwhelmed me, overwhelmed us both, for 
Mr Locke, my revered Mr Locke, was as dear to my 

beloved partner as to myself. Poor Mrs-concluded 

these tidings muSl have already arrived, but her fatal 
letter gave the first intelligence, and no other letter, at 
that period, found its way to me. She sent hers, I think, 
by some truSty returned prisoner. 

She little knew of my then terrible situation; hovering' 
over my head was the Stiletto of a surgeon for a menace of 
cancer; yet, till that moment, hope of escape had always 
been held out to me by the Baron de Larrey^—hope 
which, from the reading of the fatal letter, became extinft. 

When I was sufficiently recovered for travelling, after 
a dreadful operation, my plan was resumed; but with an 
alteration which added infinitely to its interest, as w^ 
as to its importance. Bonaparte was now engaging in a 
new war, of which the aim and intention was no less than 
—^the conquest of the world. This menaced a severity of 
conscription to which Alexander, who had spent ten years 
in France, and was seventeen years of age, would soon 
become liable. 

We agreed, therefore, that Alexander should accompany 
me to England, where, I flattered myself, I might safely 
deposit him, while I returned to await, by the side of my 
husband, the issue of the war, in the fervent hope that 
it would prove our restoration to liberty and reunion. 

My second passport was procured with much less 
facility than the firSt. Fouche was no longer Minister of 
Police, and. Strange to tell, Fouche, who, till he became that 
minister, had been held in horror by all France—all Europe 
—conduced himself with such conciliatory mildness to 
all ranks of people while in that office, evinced such an 

1 The final breakdown of the King^s reason occurred in 1811. 

® The celebrated surgcon-in-chicf to the Grande ArmAt (1766- 
1842). 
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appearance of humanity, and exerted such an undaunted 
spirit of justice in its execution, that at his dismission all 
Paris was in afHi£don and dismay I 

Our journey—Alexander’s and mine—^from Paris to 
Dunkirk was sad, from the cruel separation which it 
exafted, and the fearful uncertainty of impending events; 
though I was animated at times into the liveliest sensations, 
in the prospeft of again beholding my father, my friends, 
and my country. 

General d’Arblay, through his assiduous researches, 
aided by those of M de Boinville and some others, found 
that a vessel was preparing to sail from Dunkirk to Dover, 
under American colours, and with American passports 
and licence; and, after privately landing such of its pas¬ 
sengers as meant but to cross the Channel, to proceed 
to the western continents. M. d’Arblay found, at the 
same time, six or seven persons of his acquaintance who 
were to embark in this vessel, namely, Madame and Made¬ 
moiselle de Cochcrelle, Madame de Carboni^re, Madame 
de Ronchcrolle, Madame de Caillebot and her son and 
daughter, the two Miss Potts, and Mrs Gregory. 

We all met, and severally visited at DunHrk, where I 
was compelled, through the mismanagement and mis- 
condud of the captain of the vessel, to spend the moSt 
painfully wearisome six weeks of my life, for they kept 
me alike from all that was dearer to me, either in France 
or in England, save my Alexander. I was twenty times 
on the point of returning to Paris; but whenever I made 
known that design, the captain promised to sail the next 
moroing. The truth is, he postponed the voyage from 
day to &LY and from week, to week, in the hope of obtaining 
more passengers; and, as the clandestine visit he meant 
to make to Dover^ in his my to AmericUy was whispered 
about, reinforcements very frequently encouraged his 
cupidity. 

Six weeks completely we consumed in wasteful weariness 
at Dunkirk; and our passage, when at last we set sail, 
was equally, in its proportion, toilsome and tedious. 
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Involved in a sickening calm, we could make no way, but 
lingered two days and two nights in this long-short 
passage. The second night, indeed, might have been 
spared me, as it was spared to all my fellow voyagers. 
But when we ca^t anchor, I was so exhausted by the 
unremitting sufferings I had endured, that I was literally 
unable to rise from my hammock. 

Yet there was a circumstance capable to have aroused 
me from any torpidity, save the demolishing ravage of 
sea-sickness; for scarcely were we at anchor, when Alex., 
capering up to the deck, descended with yet more velocity 
than he had mounted, to exclaim: ‘ Oh, maman ! there are 
two British officers now upon deck I ’ 

But, finding that even this could not make me recover 
speech or motion, he ran back again to this new and delight¬ 
ing sight, and again returning, cried out in a tone of 
rapture: ^Maman^ we are taken by the British! We are 
all captured by British officers!’ 

Even in my immovable, and nearly insensible State, 
this juvenile ardour, excited by so new and Strange an 
adventure, afforded me some amusement. It did not, 
however, afford me Strength, for I could not rise, though 
I heard that every other passenger was removed. With 
difficulty, even next morning, I crawled upon the deck, 
and there I had been but a short time, when Lieutenant 
Harford came on board to take possession of the vessel, 
not as French, but American booty, war having been 
declared againSt America the preceding week. 

Mr Harford, hearing my name, moSl courteously 
addressed me, with congratulations upon my safe arrival 
in England. These were words to reawaken all the 
happiest purposes of my expedition, and they recovered 
me from the nerveless, sinlung State into which my ex¬ 
haustion had cast me, as if by a miracle. My father, my 
brothers, my siSters, and all my heart-dear friends, seemed 
rising to my view and springing to my embrafces, with 
all the joy of renovating reunion. I thankfully accepted 
his obliging offer to carry me on shore in his own boat; 
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but when I turned round, and called upon Alexander to 
follow us, Mr Harford, assuming a commanding air, said: 
‘No, madam, I cannot take that young man. No French 
person can come into my boat without a passport and 
permission from Government/ 

My air now a little corresponded with his own, as I 
answered: ‘ He was born, sir, in England! * 

‘Oh I ’ cried he, ‘that’s quite another matter; come along, 
sir! We ’ll all go together.’ 

Aug. 15TH. We set off for Canterbury, where we slept, 
and on the 20th proceeded towards Chelsea. While, upon 
some common, we Sopped to water the horses, a gentle¬ 
man on horseback passed us twice, and then, looking in, 
pronounced my name; and I saw it was Charles, dear 
Charles I who had been watching for us several hours and 
three nights following, through a mitoke. Thence we 
proceeded to Chelsea, where we arrived at nine o’clock at 
night. I was in a ftate almo^ breathless. I could only 
demand to see my dear father alone: ^ fortunately, he had 
had the same feeling, and had charged all the family to 
Stay away, and all the world to be denied. I found him, 
therefore, in his library, by himself—but oh I very much 
altered indeed — weak, weak and changed — his head 
almost always hanging down, and his hearing moSt cruelly 
impaired. I was terribly affefted, but moSt grateful to 
God for my arrival. 

In discourse, however, he re-animated, and was, at 
times, all himself. But he now admits scarcely a creature 
but of his family, and will only see for a short time even 
his children. He likes quietly reading, and lies almost 
constantly upon the sofa, and will never eat but alone I 
What a change I 


^ Dr Burney’s second wife had died in 1796. 
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Madame d^Arhlay to Dr Burney 

Richmond Hill, Oct. 12, 1813. 

My mo§l dear Padre will, I am sure, congratulate me 
that I have ju^ had the heartfelt delight of a few lines 
from M. d’Arblay, dated September 5 th. I had not had 
any news since the 17th of Augu^, and I had the melan¬ 
choly apprehension upon my spirits that no more letters 
would be allowed to pass till the campaign was over. 
It has been therefore one of the moft welcome surprises 
I ever experienced. 

He tells me, also, that he is perfe£U[y well, and quite 
accahli with business. This, for the instant, gives me 
nothing but joy; for, were he not essentially necessary 
in some department of civil labour and use, he would 
surely be included in some levie en masse. Every way, 
therefore, this letter gives me relief and pleasure. 

I have had, also, this morning, the great comfort to hear 
that my Alexander is ‘ ^out and well ’ at Cambridge, where 
his kind uncle Charles ^11 remains. 

I am indescribably occupied, and have been so ever 
since my return from Ramsgate, in giving more and more 
la 5 t touches to my work,^ about which I begin to grow 
very anxious. I am to receive merely 500/. upon delivery 
of the MS.; the two following 500/. by moments from 
nine months to nine months, that is, in a year and a half 
from the day of publication, / 

If all goes well, the whole will be 3,000/., but only at 
the end of the sale of eight thousand copies. Oh, my 
Padre, if you approve the work, I shall have good 
hope. . • . 

F. d’A. 

^ The Wanderer, or Female Difficulties, which she had fcJcgun long 
before and had brought with her from France. Her hopes of £3,000 
were disappointed, and she had to be satisfied with £1,500 in three 
instalments. The book was published by Longmans. 
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[1814. Soon after the publication of Tbe Wanderer, 
Madame d’Arblay wrote as folio wsl to a friend:] 

I beseech you not to let your too ardent friendship 
diifturb you about the reviews and critiques,^ and I quite 
supplicate you to leave their authors to their own severities 
or indulgence. I have ever Readily refused all inter¬ 
ference with public opinion or private criticism. I am 
told I have been very harshly treated; but I attribute it 
not to what alone would afFe( 9 : me, but which I tru§t I 
have not excited, personal enmity. I attribute it to the 
false expectation, universally spread, that the book would 
be a picture of France, as well as to the astonishing Mat 
of a work in five volumes being all bespoken before it was 
published! The booksellers, erroneously and injudiciously 
concluding the sale would so go on, fixed the rapacious 
price of two guineas, which again damped the sale. But 
why say damped, when it is only their unreasonable expec¬ 
tations that are disappointed? for they acknowledge that 
3,600 copies are positively sold and paid for in the first 
half year. What muSt I be, if not far more than contented? 
I have not read or heard one of the criticisms; my mind 
has been wholly occupied by grief for the loss of my 
dearest father,* or the inspeCHon of his MSS., and my 
harassing situation relative to my own proceedings. 
Why, then, make myself black bile to disturb me further? 
No; I will not look at a word till my spirits and time are 
calmed and quiet, and I can set about preparing a corrected 
edition. I will tshen carefully read aU; and then, the blow 
to immediate feelings being over, I can examine as well 
as read, impartially and with profit, both to my future 
surveyors and myself. 

^ The Wanderer was harshly reviewed in the Quarterly, and not 
less unfavourably, though more juStiy, by Ha2Utt in the Edinburgh. 
With this unreadable work Fanny^s career as a novelist came to an 
end. 

* Dr Burney died in March 1814. 
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Presentation to Louis XVIII 

1814, 

While I was ^11 under the almost firSt impression of 
grief for the loss of my dear and honoured father, I 
received a letter from Windsor CaStle, written by Madame 
BeckersdorfF, at the command of her Majesty, to desire 
I would take the necessary measures for being presented 
to Son Altesse Royale Madame la Duchesse d’Angouldmc, 
who was to have a drawing-room in London, both for 
French and English, on the day preceding her departure 
for France. The letter added, that I muSt waive all 
objeftions relative to my recent loss, as it would be im¬ 
proper, in the present State of things, that the wife of a 
General Officer should not be presented; and, moreover, 
that I should be personally expeded and well received, 
' as I had been named to Son Altesse Royale by the Queen 
herself. In conclusion, I was charged not to mention 
this circumstance, from the applications or jealousies it 
might excite. 

I had but two or three days for preparation. Lady 
Crewe ^ moSt amiably came to me herself, and missing me 
in person, wrote me word she would lend me her carriage 
to convey me from Chelsea to her house in Lower Gros- 
venor Street, and thence accompany me herself to the 
audience. When the morning arrived I set off with 
tolerable courage. 

Lady Crewe purposed taking this oppqrtunity of paying 
her own respeSs, with her congratulations, to Madame 
la Duchesse d’Angouldme. She had sent me a note from 
Madame de Gouvello, relative to the time, etc,, for present¬ 
ation, which was to take place at GriUon^s Hotel, in Albe-t 
marie Street, 

We went very early, to avoid a crowd. But Albemarle 
Street was already quite full, though quiet. We entered 
the hotel without difficulty. Lady Crewe having previously 
demanded a private room of Grillon, who had once been 
^ The reader has met her previously as Mrs Crewe. 
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cook to her lord. This private room was at the back of 
the house, with a mere yard or common garden for its 
prospeft. Lady Crewe declared this was quite too Stupid, 
and rang the bell for waiter after waiter, till she made 
M. Grillon come himself. She then, in her singularly 
open and easy manner, told him to be so good as to order 
us a front room, where we might watch for the arrival 
of the Royals, and be amused ourselves at the same time 
by seeing the entrances of the Mayor, Aldermen, and 
Common Councilmen, and other odd charafters, who 
would be coming to pay their court to these French princes 
and princesses. 

M. Grillon gave a nod of acquiescence, and we were 
instantly shown to a front apartment juft over the ftreet 
door, which was fortunately supplied with a balcony. 

I should have been much entertained by all this, and 
particularly with the originality, ^ood humour, and 
intrepid yet intelligent odd fearlessness of all remark, or 
even consequence, which led Lady Crewe to both say and 
do exaftly what she pleased, had my heart been lighter; 
but it was too heavy for pleasure; and the depth of my 
mourning, and the little, but sad time that was yet passed 
since it had become my gloomy garb, made me hold it 
a matter even of decency, as well as of feeling, to keep 
out of sight. I left Lady Crewe, therefore, to the full 
enjoyment of her odd figures, while I seated myself, 
solitarily, at the farther end of the room. 

In an inftant, however, she saw from the window some 
acquaintance, and beckoned them up. A gentleman, 
miadle-aged, of a moft pleasing appearance and address, 
immediately obeyed her summons, accompanied by a 
young man with a sensible look; and a young lady, pretty, 
gentle, and engaging, with languishing soft eyes; though 
with a smile and an expression of countenance that showed 
an innate disposition to archness and sport. 

This nneommon trio I soon found to consift of the cele¬ 
brated Irish orator, Mr Grattan,^ and his son and daughter, 
’Henry Grattan (1746-1820). 
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Lady Crewe welcomed them with all the alertness 
belonging to her thixSt for amusement, and her delight 
in sharing it with those she thought capable of its parti¬ 
cipation, This she had sought, but wholly missed in 
me; and could neither be angry nor disappointed, though 
she was a little vexed. She suffered me not, however, 
to remain long in my seclusion, but called me to the 
balcony, to witness the jolting out of their carriages of 
the Aldermen and Common Councilmen, exhibiting, as 
she said, their ‘fair round bodies with fat capon lined’; 
and wearing an air of proudly hospitable satisfa£Hon, in 
visiting a iQng of France who had found an asylum in a 
^eet of the city of We^min§ter. 

The crowd, however, for they deserve a better name 
than mob, interested my observation Still more. John 
Bull has seldom appeared to me to greater advantage. 
I never saw him en masse behave with such impulsive 
propriety. Enchanted to behold a King of France in 
his capital; conscious that le ff'and Monarque was fully in 
his power; yet honestly enraptured to see that ‘The IGng 
would enjoy his own again,’ and enjoy it through the 
generous efcrts of his rival, brave, noble old England; 
he yet seemed aware that it was fitting to subdue all 
exuberance of pleasure, which, else, might annoy, if not 
alarm, his regal gueSt. He took care, therefore, that his 
delight should not amount to exultation; it was quiet and 
placid, though pleased and curious; I had almost said it 
was gentlemanlike. 

Some other friends of Lady Crewe now found her out, 
and she made eager inquiries amongSt them relative to 
Madame la Duchesse d’Angouldme, but could gather 
no tidings. She heard, however, that there were great 
expeftations of some arrivals downstairs, where two or 
three rooms were filled with company. 

She desired Mr Grattan, junior, to descend into this 
crowd, and to find out where the Duchess was to be'seen, 
and when, and how. 

He obeyed. But, when he returned, what was the 
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provocation of Lady Crewe, what my own disappoint¬ 
ment, to hear that the Duchess was not arrived, and was 
not expedledi She was at the house of Monsieur le 
Comte d'Artois, her father-in-law. 

^Then what are we come hither for?’ exclaimed her 
ladyship: ‘expressly to be tired to death.for no purpose! 
Do pray, at lea§t, Mr Grattan, be so good as to sec for my 
carriage, that we may go to the right house.’ 

Mr Grattan was all compliance, and with a readiness so 
obliging and so well-bred that I am sure he is his father’s 
true son in manners, though there was no opportunity to 
discover whether the resemblance extended also to genius. 

He was not, however, cheered when he brought word 
that neither carriage nor footman was to be found. 

Lady Crewe then said he mu§t positively go down, and 
make the Due de Duras tell us what to do. 

In a few minutes he was with us again, shrugging his 
shoulders at his ill-success. The King, Louis XVIU, he 
• said, was expeded, and M. le Due was preparing to receive 
him, and not able to speak or li^en to any one. 

Lady Crewe declared herself delighted by this informa¬ 
tion, because there would be an opportunity for having 
me presented to his Majesty. ‘Go to M. dc Duras,’ she 
cried, ‘and tell him Madame d’Arblay wishes it,’ 

‘For heaven’s sake!’ exclaimed I, ‘do no such thing! 
I have not the moSt di^nt thought of the kind! It is 
Madame la Duchesse d’Angoul^me alone that I-’ 

‘Oh, pho, pho!—^it is Still more essential to be done to 
the King—it is really important; so and tell the Duke, 
Mr Grattan, that Madame d’Arblay is here, and desires 
to be presented. Tell him ’tis a thing quite indispensable.’ 

Poor Lady Crewe seemed to thmk I loSt a- place at 
Court, or perhaps a peerage, by my untameable shyness, 
and was quite vexed. Others came to her now, who said 
several rooms below were filled with expeftant courtiers. 
Miss Grattan then earnestly requested me to descend with 
her, as a chaperon, that she might see something of what 
was going forwards. 
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I could not refuse so natural a request, and down we 
went, seeking one of the commonly crowded rooms, 
that we might not intrude where there was preparation 
or expeftation relative to the King. 

A little hubbub soon after announced something new, 
and presently a whisper was buzzed around the room of 
‘The Prince de Conde.’ 

His Serene Highness looked very much pleased—as no 
wonder—at the arrival of such a day; but he was so sur¬ 
rounded by all his countrymen who were of rank to claim 
his attention, that I could merely see that he was little 
and old, but very unassuming and polite. AmongSt his 
courtiers were sundry of the French noblesse that were 
known to Lady Crewe; and I heard her uniformly say to 
them, one after another: ‘Here is Madame d^Arblay, wh6 
mu^ be presented to the King.’ 

Quite frightened by an assertion so wide from my 
intentions, so unauthorized by any preparatory ceremonies, 
unknown to my husband, and not, like a presentation to 
the Duchessc d’Angouldme, encouraged by my Queen, 
I felt as if guilty of taking a liberty the mo§t presumptuous, 
and with a forwardness and assurance the moit foreign 
to my chara&er. Yet to control the zeal of Lady Crewe 
was pa^ul from her earnestness, and appeared to be 
ungrateful to her kindness; I therefore shrunk back, 
and presently suffered the crowd to press between us so 
as to find myself wholly separated from my party. This 
woiJd have been ridiculous had I been more happy; but 
in my then ^te of affliflion, it was necessary to my peace. 

Quite to myself, how I smiled inwardly at my adroit 
cowardice, and was contemplating the surrounding masses 
of people, when a new ana more mighty hubbub Partied 
me, and presently I heard a buzzing whisper spread 
throughout the apartment of ‘The King I Le Roi 1 ’ 

Alarmed at my Strange situation, I now sought to 
decamp, meaning to wait for Lady Crewe upstairs; but 
to even approadi the door was impossible. I turned 
back, therefore, to take a place by Ac window, that 
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ibight see his Maje^y alight from his carriage, but how 
great was my surprise when, juft as I reached the top of 
the room, the King himself entered it at the bottom I 

I had not the smalleft idea that this was the chamber 
of audience; it was so utterly unornamented. But I now 
saw that a large fauteuil was being conveyed to the upper 
part, exadily where I ftood, ready for his reception and 
repose. 

His Majefty took his scat, with an air of mingled sweet¬ 
ness and dignity. I then, being immediately behind him, 
loft sight of his countenance, but saw that of every indi¬ 
vidual who approached to be presented. The Due de 
Duras ftood at his left hand, and was le Grand Maltre des 
Ceremonies; Madame de Gouvello ftood at his right side; 
though whether in any capacity, or simply as a French lady 
known to him, I cannot tell. In a whisper, from that 
lady, I learned more fully the miftake of the hotel, the 
Duchess d'Angouieme never having meant to quit that 
of her beau-pkre^ Monsieur le Comte d’Artois, in South 
Audley Square, 

The presentations were short, and without much mark 
or likelihood. The men bowed low, and passed on; 
the ladies curtsied, and did the same. Those who were 
not known gave a card, I think, to the Due de Duras; 
who named them; those of former acquaintance with his 
Majefty simply made their obeisance. 

M. de Duras, who knew how much fatigue the King had 
to go through, hurried every one on, not only with speed 
but almoft widi ill-breeding, to my extreme aftonishment. 
Yet the English, by express command of his Majefty, had 
always the preference and always took place of the French; 
whidi was an attention of the King in return for the 
asylum he had here found, that he seemed delighted to 
display. 

Early in this ceremony came forward Lady Crewe, 
who being known to the King from sundry previous 
meetings, was not named; and only, after curtsying, 
reciprocated smiles with his Majefty, and passed on. 
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But in^ead of then moving off, though the Duke, who 
did not know her, waved his hand to hasten her away, 
she whispered, but loud enough for me to hear: ‘Voili 
Madame d’Arblay; il faut qu*ellc soit presentee/ She then 
went gaily off, without heeding me. 

The Duke only bowed, but by a quick glance recognized 
me, and by another showed a pleased acquiescence in the 
demand. 

Retreat, now, was out of the question; but I so feared 
my position was wrong, that I was terribly disturbed, 
and felt hot and cold, and cold and hot, alternately, with 
excess of embarrassment. 

I was roused, however, after hearing for so long a 
time nothing but French, by the sudden sound of English. 
An address in that language was read to his Majesty, 
which was presented by the Noblemen and Gentlemen 
of the county of Buckingham, congratulatory upon his 
happy restoration, and filled with cordial thanks for the 
graciousness of his manners, and the benignity of his 
conduft, during his long residence amongSt them; warmly 
proclaiming their participation in his joy, and their 
admiration of his virtues. The reader was Colonel 
Nugent, a near relation of the present Duke of Bucking¬ 
ham. , . . 

Fortunately for me, the Due de Duras made this the 
moment for my presentation, and, seizing my hand and 
drawing me suddenly from behind the chair to the Royal 
presence, he said: ‘Sire, Madame d’Arblay.’ 

How singular a change, that what, but the inStant 
before, would have overwhelmed me with diffidence and 
embarrassment, now found me all courage and animation! 
and when his Majesty took my hand—or, rather, took hold 
of my fist—and said, in very pretty English: ‘I am very 
happy to see you,’ I felt such a glow of satisfaftion, that, 
involuntarily, I burSt forth with its expression, inco¬ 
herently, but delightedly and irresistibly, though I cannot 
remember how. He certainly was not displeased, for 
his smile was brightened and his manner was moSt flatter- 
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ing, as he repeated that he was very glad to see me, and 
added that he had known me: * though without sight, 
very long: for I have read you—and been charmed with 
your books—charmed and entertained. I have read them 
often, I know them very well indeed; and I have long 
wanted to knovj youV 

I was extremely surprised—and not only at these un- 
pe£led compliments, but equally that my presentation, far 
from seeming, as I had apprehended, Strange, was met 
by a reception of the ^utmost encouragement. When he 
Stopped, and let go my hand, I curtsied respe£l:fully, 
and was moving on; but he again caught my fiH^ and, 
fixing me, with looks of Strong though smiling investi¬ 
gation, he appeared archly desirous to read the lines of 
my face, as if to deduce from them the qualities of my 
mind. His manner, however, was so polite and so gentle 
that he did not at all discountenance me; and though he 
resumed the praise of my little works, he uttered the 
panegyric with a benignity so gay as well as flattering, 
that I felt enlivened, nay, elevated, with a joy that overcame 
mauvaise honte. 

The Due de Duras, who had hurried on all others, 
seeing he had no chance to dismiss me with the same 
sans cirimonie speed, now joined his voice to exalt my 
satisfa£Hon, by saying, at the next pause: ‘ Et M. d*Arblay, 
Sire, bon et brave, e§t un des plus devoues et fiddes 
serviteurs de votre Maje§t6.' 

The King, with a gracious little motion of his head, 
and with eyes of the mo§t pleased benevolence, expressively 
said: ‘ Je le crois.’ And a third time he topped my retiring 
curtsy, to take my hand. 

This la^ ^rokc gave me sucli delight, for my absent 
hat amf\ that I could not again attempt to speak. The 
King pressed my hand—wri§t, I should say, for it was 
that he grasped—and then saying: ‘Bonjour, Madame la 
G>mtesse,* ^ let me go. 

^ This piece of politeness referred to the title which M. d’Arblay 
might have claim^. t 
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My eyes were suffused with tears, from mingled 
emotions; I glided nimbly through the crowd to a corner 
at the other end of the room, where Lady Crewe joined 
me almo^ in^antly, and with felicitations the mo§t amiably 
cordial and lively. 

We then repaired to a sideboard, on which we contrived 
to seat oursdves, and Lady Crewe named to me the 
numerous personages of rank who passed on before us 
for presentation. But every time any one espied her and 
approached, she named me also; an honour to which I 
was very averse. This I intimated, but to no purpose; 
she went on her own way. The curious Stares this pro¬ 
duced, in my embarrassed ftate of spirits, from recent grief, 
were really painful to sustain; but when the seriousness 
of my representation forced her to see that I was truly 
in earnest in my desire to remain unnoticed, she was so 
much vexed, and even provoked, that she very gravely 
begged that, if silch were the case, I would move a little 
farther from her; saying: ‘If one muSt be so ill-natured 
to people as not to name you, I had rather not seem to 
know who you are myself.^ 


Narrative of Bottaparte^s Betum from Elba~Flight from Paris 
—Kesidence at Brussels—Battle of Waterloo 

[The following narrative was written some time after 
the events described took place.] 

I have no remembrance how I firgt heard of the return 
o£^ Bonaparte from Elba. Wonder at his temerity was 
the impression made by the news, but wonder unmixed 
with apprehension. This inaflivity of foresight was 
universal. A torpor indescribable, a species of ^por 
utterly indefinable, seemed to have enveloped the capital 
with a mist that was impervious. Everybody went about 
their affairs, made or received visits, met, and parted, 
without speaking, or, I suppose, thinking of this event 
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as of a matter of any importance. My own participation 
in this improvident blindness is to myself incony rehensiblc. 
Ten years I had lived under the dominion of Bonaparte; 
I had been in habits of intimacy with many friends of 
those who mo 5 t closely surrounded him; I was generously 
trusted, as one with whom information, while interesting 
and precious, would be inviolably safe—^as one, in fad, 
whose honour was the honour of her spotless husband, 
and therefore invulnerable: well, therefore, by narrations 
the most authentic, and by documents the moSt indis- 

E utable, I knew the charader of Bonaparte; and marvellous 
eyond the reach of my comprehension is my participation 
in this inertia. 

Whether or not M. d'Arblay was involved in the general 
failure of foresight I have mentioned, I never now can 
ascertain. To spare me any evil tidings, and save me 
from even the shadow of any unnecessary alarm, was the 
first and constant solicitude of his indulgent goodness. 
I cannot, therefore, be sure whether our apathy upon this 
point were mutual, though certainly there is no other 
point, from the beginning to the end of our connedion, 
to which the word apathy could to either of us be applied. 

At this period he returned to Paris to settle various 
matters for our Senlis residence. We both now knew the 
event that so soon was to monopolize all thought and all 
interest throughout Eur<yc: but we knew it without any 
change in our way of life; on the contrary, we even re¬ 
sumed our delightful airings in the Bois de Boulogne, 
whither the General drove me every morning in a light 
caliche, of which he had possessed himself upon nis 
entrance into the King’s bodyguard the preceding year; 
and I have no rctrospedion that causes me such amaze¬ 
ment as the unapprehensive State of mind that could urge 
either of us to ^e enjoyment of those drives when aware 
that Bonaparte had ejffeded an invasion into France. 

Brief, however, was this illusion, and fearful was the 
light by which its darkness was dispersed. In a few days 
we heard that Bonaparte, whom we had concluded to be. 
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of course, either topped at landing or taken prisoner, 
or forced to save himself by flight, was, on the contrary, 
pursuing unimpeded his route to Lyons. 

The projeft upon Paris became at length obvious; yet 
its success was Jjttle feared, though the horrors of a civil 
war seemed inevitable. M. d’Arblay began to wish me 
away; he made various propositions for ensuring my 
safety; he even pressed me to depart for England to 
rejoin Alexander and my family: but I knew them to be 
in security, whilft my firSt earthly tie was exposed to every 
species of danger, and I besought him not to force me 
away. He was gready distressed, but could not oppose 
my urgency. He procured me, however, a passport from 
M. le Comte de Jaucourt, his long-attached friend, who 
was minister aux affaires itrangeres ad interim^ while Tallcy- 
rand-Perigord was with the Congress at Vienna. M. de 
Jaucourt gave this passport ^pour Madame d'Arblajy nie 
Bumejy* avoiding to speak of me as the wife of a general 
officer of the King, leSt that might eventually impede my 
progress, should I be reduced to escape from Paris; while 
on the other hand, to facilitate my travelling with any 
friends or companions, he inserted, et les personnes de sa 
suite. This is dated 15 mars, 1815, 

But on the 17th, hope again revived. I received these 
words from my beSt friend, written on a scrap of paper 
torn from a parcel, and brought to me by his groom from 
the palace of the Tuileries, where their writer had passed 
the night mounting guard: 

^Nous avons de mcilleures nouvelles. Je ne puis 
entrer dans aucun detail; mais sois tranquille, et aime bicn 
qui t’aime uniquement. God bless you.* 

This news hung upon the departure of Marshal Ncy 
to meet Bonaparte and §top his progress, with the memor¬ 
able words uttered publicly to the King, that he would 
bring him to Paris,in an iron cage. The King at this 
time positively announced and protected that he would 
never abandon his throne nor quit his capital, Paris. 
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The next day, the i8th of March, all hope disappeared. 
From north, from south, from ea^, from we§l, alarm to6k 
the field, danger flashed its * lightnings, and contention 
growled its thunders: yet in Paris there was no rising, 
no difturbance, no confusion—all was taciturn suspense, 
dark dismay, or sullen passiveness. The dread necessity 
which had reduced the King, Louis XVIII, to be placed 
on his throne by foreigners, would have annihilated all 
enthusiasm of loyalty, if any had been left by the long 
underminings of revolutionary principles. 


I come now to the detail of one of the moft dreadful 
days of my existence, the 19th of March, 1815, the laSt 
which preceded the triumphant return of Bonaparte to 
the capital of France. Little, on its opening, did I imagine 
that return so near, or believe it would be brought about 
without even any attempted resistance. General d’Arblay, 
more in the way of immediate intelligence, and more able 
to judge of its result, was deeply affefted by the moSl 
gloomy prognostics. He came home at about six in the 
morning, harassed, worn, almost wasted with fatigue, 
and yet more with a bale^ view of all around him, and 
with a sense of wounded military honour in the inertia 
which seemed to paralyse all effort to save the King and 
his cause. He had spent two nights following armed on 
guard, one at the Tuileries, in his duty of Garde du Corps 
to the Kng; the other on duty as artillery captain at the 
barracks. He went to bed for a few hours; and then, 
after a wretched breakfast, in which he briefly narrated 
the State of things he had witnessed and his apprehensions, 
he conjured me, in the moSt solemn and earnest manner, 
to yield to the necessity of the times, and consent to quit 
Paris with Madame d’Hcnin, should she ultimately decide 
to depart. 

We knelt together, in short but fervent prayer to heaven 
for each other’s preservation, and then separated. At 
the door he turned back, and with a smile which, though 
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forced, had inexpressible sweetness, he half-gaily ex¬ 
claimed: *Vivc le Roil’ I instantly caught his wise wish 
th^t we should part with apparent cheerfulness, and re¬ 
echoed his words—and then he darted from my sight. 

This had passed in an ante-room; but I then retired to 
my bedchamber, where, ail effort over, I remained for 
some minutes abandoned to an affliftion nearly allied to 
despair, though rescued from it by fervent devotion. 

But an idea then Parted into my mind that yet again 
I might behold him. I ran to a window which looked 
upon the inward courtyard. There, indeed, behold him 
I did, but oh 1 with what anguish I ju^ mounting his war- 
horse, a noble animal, of which he was singularly fond, 
but which at this moment I viewed with acutes terror, 
for it seemed loaded with pistols, and equipped completely 
for immediate service on the field of battle; while Deprez, 
the groom, prepared to mount another, and our cabriolet 
was filled with baggage and implements of war. 

I was now sufficiently roused for aftion, and my fir^ 
return to conscious understanding was a desire to call in 
and pay every bill that might* be owing, as well as the rent 
of our apartments up to the present moment, that no 
pretence might be assumed from our absence for disposing 
of our goods, books, or property of any description. As 
we never had any avoidable debts, this was soon settled; 
but the proprietor of the house waSr thunderstruck by 
the measure, saying, the King had reiterated his proclama¬ 
tion that he would not desert his capital. I could only 
reply that the General was at his Maje^’s orders, and 
that my absence would be short. I then began collefting 
our small portion of plate, etc.; but while t£us occupied, 
I received a message from Madame d’H^nin, to tell me I 
muft bring nothing but a small change of lincii, and one 
band-box, as by the news she had juft heard, she was 
convinced we should be back again in two or three days, 
and she charged me to be with her in an hour from that 
time. I did what she direded, and put what I moft 
valued, diat was not too large, into a hand-basket, made 
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by some French prisoners in England, that had been given 
me by my beloved friend, Mrs Locke. I then swallowed, 
Standing, my neglcftcd dinner, and, with Madame Deprez, 
and my small allowance of baggage, I got into a fiacre, and 
drove to General Vi^or de la Tour Maubourg, 

It was about nine o’clock at night, and very dark. I 
sent on Madame Deprez to the Princesse, and charged her 
not to return to summon me till the laSt moment. 

I found the house of the Marquis Viftor de la Tour 
Maubourg in a State of the mo^ gloomy dismay. No 
portier was in the way, but the door of the porte cochhre was 
ajar, and I entered on foot, no fiacre being ever admitted 
into les cours des h6tels. Officers and Strangers were passing 
to and fro, some to receive, others to resign commissions, 
but all with quick Steps, though in dead silence. Not a 
servant was in the way, and hardly any light; all seemed 
in disorder. I groped along till I came to the drawing¬ 
room, in which were several people, waiting for orders, 
or for an audience; but in no communication with each 
other, for here, also, a dismal taciturnity prevailed. 

Presently, what was my emotion at the sudden and 
abrupt entrance into the room of an officer of the King’s 
Garde du Corps 1 in the self-same uniform as that from 
which I had parted with such anguish in the morning I A 
transitory hope glanced like lightning upon my brain, 
with an idea that the bodyguard was dl at hand; but as 
evanescent as bright was the flash I The concentrated 
and mournful look of the officer assured me nothing 
genial was awaiting me; and when the next minute we 
recognized each other, I saw it was the Count Charles de 
la Tour Maubourg, and he then told me he had a note for 
me from M. d’Arblay. 

The Count Charles had obtained leave of absence for 
one hour to sec his wife (Mademoiselle de la Fayette) and 
his childrenbut M. d’Arblay, who belonged to the artillery 
company, could not be spared even a moment He had 
therrforc seized a cover of a letter of M. de Bethizy, the 
commandant, to write me a few words. 
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I now read them, and found: 

‘Ma ch^re amie—Tout e^ perdu! Je ne puis entrer 
dans aucun detail—de grice, partez! le plus tot sera le 
mieux. 

‘A la vie et a la mort, 

‘A. d’A/ 

Scarcely had I read these lines when I was told that 
Madame d’Henin had sent me a summons. 

Arrived at Madame la Princesse d’Henin’s, all was in a 
perturbation yet greater than what I had left, though not 
equally affli£ling. Madame d^Henin was so litde herself, 
that every moment presented a new view of things, and 
urged her impatiently, nay imperiously, to differ from 
whatever was offered. 

But what a new and terrible commotion was raised in 
her mind upon receiving a pencil billet from M. de Lally, 
brought by a confidential servant, to announce that 
Bonaparte was within a few hours* march of Paris I He 
begged her to hasten off, and said he would follow in his 
cabriolet when he had made certain arrangements, and 
could gain some information as to the motions of the 
King. 

She now instantly ordered horses to her berlin, which 
had long been loaded, and calling up all her people and 
dependants, was giving her orders with the utmost 
vivacity, when intelligence was brought her that no horses 
could now be had, the Government having put them all 
in requisition, 

Madame d’H^nin was now almoft diStrafied, but this 
dreadful prospeft of indefinite detention, with all the 
horrors of captivity, la^ed not long; Le Roy, her faithful 
dome^c from his childhood, prevailed upon some stable 
friend to grant the use of his horses for one Stage fron^ 
Paris, and the berlin and four was at the porte mbhr$ 
in, another moment. The servants and dependants of 
Madame d*Henin accompanied her to the carriage in 
tears; and all her fine qualities were now unmixed, as she 
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took an affeaionatc leave of them, with a sweetness the 
most engaging, suffering the women to kiss her cheek, and 
smiling kindly on the men, who kissed her robe. 

We now rushed into the carriage, averse, yet eager, 
between ten and eleven o’clock at night, 19 th March, 
1815 . 


I come now to busier scenes, and to my sojourn at 
Brussels during the opening of one of the moSt famous 
campaigns upon record; and the battle of Waterloo, upon 
which, in great measure, hung the fate of Europe. 

I was awakened in the middle of the night by confused 
noises in the house, and running up and down Stairs. I 
listened attentively, but heard no sound of voices, and 
soon all was quiet. I then concluded the persons who 
resided in the apartments on the second floor, over my 
head, had returned home late, and I tried to fall asleep 
again. 

I succeeded; but I was again awakened at about five 
o’clock in the morning, Friday, i 6 th June, by the sound 
of a bugle horn in the Marche aux Bois; I Started up, and 
opened the window. But I only perceived some Strag¬ 
gling soldiers, hurrying in different direftions, and saw 
fights gleaming from some of the chambers in the neigh¬ 
bourhood; all again was soon Still, and my own dwelling 
in profound silence, and therefore I concluded there had 
been some disturbance in exchanging sentinels at the 
various poSts, which was already appeased; and I retired 
once more to my pillow, and remained till my usual hour. 

I was finishing, however, a letter for my beSt friend, 
when my breakfast was brought in, at my then customary 
time of eight o’clock; and, as mistakes and delays and mis¬ 
carriages of letters had caused me much unnecessary 
misery, I determined to put what I was then writing in the 
post myself, and set off with it the moment it was s^cd. 

In my way back from the poSt office, my cars were 
alarmed by the sound of military music, and my eyes 
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equally Struck with the sight of a body of troops marching 
to its measured time. But I soon found that what I had 
supposed to be an occasionally passing troop was a 
complete corps; infantry, cavalry, artillery, bag and bag¬ 
gage, with all its officers in full uniform, and that uniform 
was black. 

This gloomy hue gave an air so mournful to the pro¬ 
cession, that, knowing its destination for battle, I contem¬ 
plated it with an aching heart. On inquiry, I learned it 
was the army of Brunswick. How much deeper yet 
had been my heartache had I foreknown that nearly all 
those brave men, thus marching on in gallant though dark 
array, with their valiant royal chief at their head, the 
nephew of my own King, George the Third, were amongSt 
the first destined vi£Hms to this dreadful contest, and that 
neither the chief, nor the greater part of his warlike 
associates, would, within a few short hours, breathe again 
the vital air! i 

My interrogations were answered with brevity, yet 
curiosity was all awake and all abroad; for the procession 
lasted some hours. Not a door but was open; not a 
threshold but was crowded, and not a window of the 
many-windowed Gothic, modern, frightful, handsome, 
quaint, disfigured, fantastic, or lofty mansions that diver¬ 
sify the large market place of Brussels, but Was occupied 
by lookers-on. Placidly, indeed, they saw the warriors 
pass; no kind greeting welcomed their arrival; no warm 
wishes followed them to combat. Neither, on the other 
hand, was there the slightest symptom of ffissatisfaftion; 
yet even while Standing thus in the midst of them, an 
unheeded, yet observant Stranger, it was not possible for 
me to discern, with any soliffity of convi£Hon, whether 
the Belgians were, at heart, BourboniSts or BonapartiSts. 
The BonapartiSts, however, were in general the moSt open, 
for the opinion on both sides, alike with good will and 
with ill, was nearly universal that Bonaparte was injrinciblc. 

What a day of confusion and alarm did we all spend 
on the 17thI In wy heart the whole time was TrevesI 
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Trivcsl Treves I ^ That day, and June i8th, I passed in 
hearing the cannon I Good heaven! what indescribable 
horror to be so near the field of slaughter 1 such I call it, 
for the preparation to the ear by the tremendous sound 
was soon followed by its fullest effeft, in the view of the 
wounded, the bleeding martyrs to the formidable con¬ 
tention that was soon to terminate the history of the war. 
And hardly more affiding was this disabled return from 
the battle, than the sight of the continually pouring forth 
ready-armed and vigorous vidims that marched paSt my 
windows to meet similar dcStrudion. 

But what a day was the next —June iBth —the greatest, 
perhaps, in its result, in the annals of Great Britain I 

My slumbers having been tranquillized by the close 
of the 17th, I was calmly reposing, when I was awakened 
by the sound of feet abruptly entering my drawing-room. 
I Started, and had but juSl time to see by my watqh that 
it was only six oMock, when a rapping at my bedroom 
door, so quick as to announce as much trepidation as it 
excited, made me shp on a long kind of domino always, 
in those times, at hand, to keep me ready for encountering 
surprise, and demand what was the matter? ‘Open your 
door 1 there is not a moment to lose 1 ’ was the answer, in 
the voice of Miss Ann Boyd. I obeyed, in great alarm, 
and saw that pretty and pleasing young woman, with 
her mother, Mrs Boyd, who remembered having known 
and played with me when we were both children, and 
whom I had met with at Passy, after a lapse of more than 
forty years. They both eagerly told me that I muSt be 
with mem at eight o’clock, to proceed to the wharf, and 
set sail for Antwerp, whence we mu^ sail on for England, 
should the taking of Brussels by Bonaparte endanger 
Antwerp also. 

To send off a few lines to the post, with my dirc£tion 
at Antwerp, to pack and to pay, was all that I could attempt, 
or even desire; for I had not less time than appetite for 
thinking of breakfast. My host and my maid t:arricd my 
* Where General d’Arhlay was Stationed, 
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small package, and I arrived before eight in the rue 
d’Assault. We set off for the wharf on foot, not a fiacre 
or chaise being procurable. Mr and Mrs Boyd, five or 
six of their family, a governess, and I believe some servants, 
with bearers of our baggage, made our party. 

Though the diftance was short, the walk was long, 
because rugged, dirty, and melancholy. Now and then 
we heard a growling noise, like diftant thunder, but far 
more dreadful. 

Arrived at the wharf, Mr Boyd pointed out to us our 
barge, which seemed fully ready for departure; but the 
crowd already come and Still coming so incommoded us, 
that Mr Boyd desired we would enter a large inn, and wait 
till he could speak with the master, and arrange our luggage 
and places. We went therefore, into a spacious room and 
ordered breakfast, when the room was entered by a body 
of military men of all sorts; but we were suffered to keep 
our ground till Mr Boyd came to inform us that we mu^ 
all decamp! 

If this intelligence fiUcd us with the moSt fearful alarm, 
how much more affrighting Still was the sound of cannon 
which next assailed our ears I The dread reverberation 
became louder and louder as we proceeded. Every shot 
tolled to our imaginations the death of myriads; and the 
convi&ion that the deStru£tion and devastation were so 
near us, with the probability that if all attempt at ^ escape 
should prove abortive, we might be personally involved 
in the carnage, gave us sensations too awful for verbal 
expression; we could only gaze and tremble, listen and 
shudder. 


Yet, Strange to relate I on re-entering the city, all seemed 
quiet and tranqilil as usual! and though it was in this 
imminent and immediate danger of being invested, and 



Having re-lodged us in the rue d’Assault, Mr Boyd 
tried to find some land carriage for our removal* But not 
only every chaise had been taken, and every diligence 
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secured; the cabriolets, the caliches, nay, the wagons 
and the carts, and every species of caravan, had been 
seized for military service. And, after the utmost efforts 
he could make, in every kind of way, he told us we mu^ 
wait the chances of the day, for that there was no possi¬ 
bility of escape from Brussels cither by land or water. 

We then separated; I was anxious to get home, to watch 
the post, and to write to Treves. 

My reappearance produced no effeft upon my hoSts; 
they saw my return with the same placid civility that they 
had seen my departure. 

But even apathy, or equanimity—which shall I call it?—- 
like theirs was now to be broken; I was seated at my 
bureau and writing, when a loud ‘hurrah!’ reached my 
ears from some distance, while the daughter of my hoSt, 
a girl of about eighteen, gently opening my door, said 
the fortune of the day had suddenly turned, and that 
Bonaparte was taken prisoner. 

At the same time the ‘hurrah!’ came nearer. I flew 
to the window; my hoSt and hoStess came also, crying: 
* Bonaparte eB prist k voilhl le voilhl* 

I then saw on a noble war-horse in full equipment, a 
general in the splendid uniform of France; but visibly 
disarmed, and to all appearances, tied to his horse, or, at 
least, held on, so as to disable him from making any effort 
to gallop it off, and surrounded, preceded, and followed 
by a crew of roaring wretches, who seemed eager for the 
moment when he should be lodged where they had orders 
to conduft him, that they might unhorse. Strip, pillage 
him, and divide the spoil. 

His high, feathered, glittering helmet he had pressed 
down as low as he could on his forehead, and I could not 
discern his face; but I was instantly certain he was not 
Bonaparte, on finding the whole commotion produced 
by the rifling crew above-mentioned, which, though it 
might be guided, probably, by some subaltern officer, 
who might have the captive in charge, had left the field 
of battle at a moment when none other could be spared. 
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as all the attendant throng were evidently among the refuse 
of the army followers. 

The dearth of any positive news from the field of battle, 
even in the heart of Brussels, at this crisis, when every¬ 
thing that was dear and valuable to either party was at 
ftake, was at one instant nearly difttading in its torturing 
suspense to the wrung nerves, and at another insensibly 
blunted them into a kind of amalgamation with the Belgic 
philosophy. At certain houses, as well as at public offices, 
news, I doubt not, arrived; but no means were taken to 
promulgate it; no gazettes, as in London, no bulletins, 
as in Paris, were cried about the toeets; we were all left at 
once to our coojeftures and our destinies. 

The delusion of victory vanished into a merely passing 
advantage, as I gathered from the earned researches'into 
which it led me; and evil only met all ensuing inve^gation; 
retreat and defeat were the words in every mouth around 
me! The Prussians, it was asserted, were completely 
vanquished on the 15 th, and the English on the i6th, 
while on the day juSt passed, the 17th, a day of continual 
fighting and bloodshed, drawn battles on both sides left 
each party proclaiming what neither party could prove— 
success.^ 

Not above a quarter of an hour had I been re^ored to 
my sole occupation of solace, before I was again inter¬ 
rupted and Partied; but not as on the preceding occasion 
by riotous shouts; the sound was a howl, violent, loud, 
affrighting, and issuing from many voices. I ran to the 
window, and saw the Marche aux Bois suddenly filling with 
a populace, pouring in from all its avenues, and hurrying 
on rapidly, and yet as if unconscious in what direftion; 
while women with children in their arms, or dirking to 
their clothes, ran screaming out of doors; arid cries, 
though not a word was ejaculated, filled the air, and from 

^ The campaign began on the 15th, and on the idth the battles of 
Ligny and Quatre-Bras were fought; on the 17th the Prussians 
retreated to Wavre and Wcllin«on to the Waterloo posltioo, where, 
on the x8lh, the final battle took place. ^ 
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every house, I saw windows closing, and shutters facett¬ 
ing; all this, though long in writing, was presented to my 
eyes in a single moment, and was followed in another by 
a burC into my apartment, to announce that the French 
were cornel 

I know not even who made this declaration; my head 
was out of the window, and the person who made it 
scarcely entered the room and was gone. 

How terrific was this moment I My perilous situation 
urged me to inCant flight; and, without waiting to speak 
to the people of the house, I crammed my papers and 
money into a basket, and throwing on a shawl and bonnet, 
I flew downCairs and out of doors. 

My intention was to go to the Boyds, to partake their 
fate; but the crowd were all issuing from the way I muC 
have turned to have gained the rue d’Assault, and I 
thought, therefore, I might be safer with Madame de 
Maurville, who, also, not being English, might be less 
obnoxious to the BonapartiCs, To la rue de la Montagne 
I hurried, in consequence, my Ceps crossing and crossed 
by an affrighted multitude; but I reached it in safety, and 
she received me with an hospitable welcome. 

The alerte which had produced this effeft, I afterwards 
learnt, though not till the next day, was utterly false; 
but whether it had been produced by miCake or by deceit 
I never knew. The French, indeed, were coming; but 
not triumphantly; they were prisoners, surprised and 
taken suddenly, and brought in, being disarmed, by an 
escort; and, as they were numerous, and their French 
uniform was discernible from afar, the almoC universal 
belief at Brussels that Bonaparte was invincible, might 
perhaps, without any intended deception, have raised the 
report that they were advancing as conquerors. 

Madame de Maurville now told me that an English 
commissary was juC arrived from the army, who had as¬ 
sured her that the tide of success was completely turned 
to the side of the Allies. She offered to conduft me to 
bis apartment, which was in the same hotel as her own. 
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and in which he was writing and transafting business; 
gravely assuring me, and, I really believe, herself, that 
he could not but be rejoiced to give me, in person, every 
particular I could wish to hear. I deemed it, however, 
but prudent not to put his politeness to a te§t so severe. 

When the night of this memorable day arrived, I took 
leave of Madame de Maurville to join the Boyds; for though 
all accounts confirmed the victory of the Duke of Welling¬ 
ton, we had so little idea of its result, that we Still imagined 
the four days already spent in the work of carnage muSt 
be followed by as many more, before the dreadful conflift 
could terminate. 

I found the Boyds Still firm for departure. The news 
of the vidory of the day, gained by the Duke of Welling¬ 
ton and Prince Bliicher, had raised the highest delight; 
but further intelligence had juSt reached &em that the 
enemy, since the great battle, was working to turn the 
right wing of the Duke of Wellington, who was in the 
most imminent danger; and that the capture of Brussels 
was expected to take place the next morning, as every¬ 
thing indicated .that Brussels was the point at which 
Bonaparte aimed, to retrieve his recent defeat. Mr 
Boyd used every possible exertion to procure chaises or 
diligence, or any sort of land conveyance, for Antwerp, 
but every horse was under military requisition; even the 
horses of the farmers, of the nobility and gentry, and 
of travellers. The hope of water carriage was all that 
remained. We were to set off so early, that we agreed 
not to retire to reSt. 

A gentleman, however, of their acquaintance, presently 
burft into the room with assurances that the enemy was 
flying in all direftions. 

This better news reanimated my courage for Brussels 
and my truSt in the Duke of Wellington; and when the 
Boyd family summoned me the next morning at four or 
five o’clock to set off with them for Antwerp, I permitted 
my repugnance to quitting the only spot where I could 
receive letters from Treves to conquer every obstacle. 
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and begged them to extuse my changed purpose. They 
wondered at my temerity, and probably blamed it; but 
there was no time for discussion, and we separated. 

It was not till Tuesday, the 20th, I had certain and 
satisfadlory assurances how complete was the victory. 
At the house of Madame de Maurville I heard confirmed 
and detailed the matchless triumph of the matchless 
Wellington, interspersed with descriptions of scenes of 
slaughter on the field of battle to freeze the blood, and 
tales of woe amongst mourning survivors in Brussels to 
rend the heart. 

I met at the Embassade an old English officer who gave 
me mo§t interesting anch curious information, assuring 
me that in the carriage of Bonaparte, which had been 
seized, there were proclamations ready printed, and even 
dated from the palace of Lachen, announcing the downfall 
of the Allies, and the triumph of Bonaparte I 

But no satisfaction could make me hear without deadly 
dismay and shuddering his description of the field of 
battle. Piles of dead! Heaps, masses, hills of dead 
bestrewed the plains I 

We were all at work more or less in making lint. For 
me, I was about amongSt the wounded half the day, the 
British^ s^entend I The rising in France for the honour of 
the nation now, and for its safety in independence here¬ 
after, was brilliant and delightful, spreading in some 
dire^ons from la Manche to la Mediterranee: the focus 
of loyalty was Bordeaux. JLf Koi left Gand the 22nd. 
All AloSt, etc., surrounded, followed, or preceded him. 
The noble Bliicher entered France at Mortes le Chitcau. 
‘Suivez-les vite,’ he cried, ‘mes enfans I ou demain nous les 
aurons encore sur les bras! ’ On dit that the Duke of Well¬ 
ington avowed he more than once thought the battle loStI 
The efforts made by Bonaparte were Stupendous, and his 
Imperial Guards fought with a divouement^ an enthusiasm, 
that showed they thought viftory and their leader muSt be 
one. It was not till six o'clock that the Duke felt his real 
advantage. He was everywhere in the field, and ran the 
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tno^ terrible risks, for which he is equally blamed md 
admired: but the ^akc was so prodigious I the vi£l:ory or 
defeat so big with enormous consequences! 

Meanwhile, to put a Stop as much as possible to the 
alarming putrid exhalations, three thousand peasants were 
employed all at once in burying the heaps of dead on the 
plains 1 

This, at least, was the current account at Brussels. 

About the middle of July—but I am not clear of the 
date—the news was assured and confirmed of the brilliant 
re-enthronement of Louis XVIII, and that Bonaparte 
had surrendered to the English. 

Brussels now became an assemblage of all nations, 
from the rapturous enthusiasm that pervaded all to view 
the field of battle, the famous Waterloo, and gather upon 
the spot details of the immortal vidory of Wellington. 

Paris, Oct. On the eve of setting out for England, I 
went round to all I could reach of my intimate acquain¬ 
tance, to make—as it has proved—a la 5 t farewell! 

M. de Talleyrand came in to Madame dc Laval’s drawing¬ 
room during my visit of leave-taking. -He was named 
upon entering; but there is no chance he could recoiled 
me, as I had not seen him since the fir§t month or two after 
my marriage, when he accompanied M, de Narbonne 
and M. de Beaumetz to our cottage at Bookham. I 
could not forbear whispering to Madame de Laval how 
many souvenirs his sight awakened! M. dc Narbonne was 
gone, who made so much of our social felicity during 
the period of our former acquaintance; and Mr Locke 
was gone, who made its highest intelledual delight; and 
Madame de Stael, who gave it a zc^ of wit, deep tninldng, 
and light speaking, of almost tinexampled entertainment; 
and my beloved si^cr Phillips, whose sweetness, intelli¬ 
gence, grace, and sensibility won every heart; these were 
gone, who all, during the sprightly period in which I 
was known to M. TSleyrand, had almost always made 
our society. 
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Madame dc Laval sighed deeply, without answering me, 
but I left M. de Talleyrand to Madame la Duchesse de 
Luyncs, and a si^er of M. le Due de Luxembourg, and 
another lady or two while I engaged my truly amiable 
ho^ess, till I rose to depart: and then, in passing the chair 
of M. de Talleyrand, who gravely and silently, but politely 
rose and bowed, I said: ‘M. de Talleyrand m’a oubli^e: 
mais on n’oublie pas M. dc Talleyrand/ I left the room 
with quickness, but saw a movement of surprise by no 
means unpleasant break over the habitual placidity, the 
nearly imperturbable composure, of his made-up counten¬ 
ance. 

Our journey was eventless, yet sad; sad, not solely, 
though chiefly, from the continued sufferings of my 
wounded companion,^ but sad, also, that I quitted so 
many dear friends, who had wrought themselves, by 
innumerable kindnesses, into my afle&ions, and who knew 
not, for we could not bring ourselves to utter words that 
mu^l have reciprocated so much pain, that our intended 
future residence was England. The mo§l tender and 
generous of fathers had taken this difficult resolution for 
the sake of his son, whose carnet wish had been re¬ 
peatedly expressed for permission to establish himself in 
the land of his birth. That my wishes led to the same 
point, there could be no doubt, and powerfully did they 
weigh with the moSt disinterested and moSt indulgent of 
husbands. 


Madame d*Arblay to Mrs Locke 

Bath, November lo, i8i6. 

I wish to live at Bath, wish it devoutly; for at Bath we 
shall live, or no longer in England, Lofuhn will only 
do for those who have tiuo houses, and of the real couutiy 

^ The expression is s^lightly misleading. General d*Arblay had 
taken no part in the fighting, but had been kicked on the leg by a colt 
'which he was training. 
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I may say the same; for a cottage, now Monsieur d’Arblay 
cannot, as heretofore, brave all the seasons, to work, and 
embellish his wintry hours by embellishing anticipatingly 
his garden, would be too lonely, in so small a family, 
for the long evenings of cold and severe weather; and 
would lose us Alexander half the year, as we could neither 
expeft nor wish to see him begin life as a recluse from the 
world. Bath, therefore, as it eminently agrees with us 
all, is, in England, the only place for us, since here, all the 
year round, there is always town at command, and always 
the country for prospeft, exercise, and delight. 

Therefore, my dear friend, not a word but in favour of 
Bath, if you love me. Our own finishing finale will soon 
take root here, or yonder; for Alex, will take his degree 
in January, and then, his mind at liberty, and his faculties 
in their full capacity for meditating upon his lot in life, 
he will come to a decision what mountain he shall climbs 
upon which to fix his ^ff; for all that relates to worldly 
prosperity will to him be up-hill toil and labour. Never 
did I see in youth a mind so quiet, so philosophic, in 
mundane matters, with a temper so eager, so impetuous, 
so burningly alive to subjefts of science and literature. 
The Tancred scholarship ^ is Still in suspense. The Vice- 
Chancellor is our earnest friend, as weU as our faithful 
Dr Davy, but the trustees have come to no determination; 
and Alex, is my companion—or rather, I am Alex.’s 
flapper ^—till the learned doftors can agree. At all events, 
he will not come out in Physic\ we shall rather enter him 
at another college, with all the concomitant expenses, 
than let him, from any economy, begin his^ public career 
under false colours. Wien he entered this inkitution, I had 
not any notion of this difficulty; I was ignorant there would 
be any objeflion againSt his turning which way he pleased 
when the time for taking the degree should arrive. . . . 


1 Alex, had been awarded a Tancred scholarship in 1815. 
• Alluding to the Laputa section of Gulliver*s Travels, 
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M/hdame d^Arblay to her Son 

Bath, Friday, AprU 25, 1817. 

Why, what a rogue you are! four days in town! As 
there can be no scholarship —hilasl it matters not; but 
who knew that circumstance when they played truant? 
Can you tell me that, hey! Mr Cantab? Why, you dish me 
as if I were no more worth than Paley or Newton, or 
such-like worthies I 

Your dear Padre is very considerably better, surtout in 
his looks, but by no means re-eStablished; for cold air— 
too much exertion—too little—and all sorts of nourish¬ 
ment or beverage that are not precisely adapted to the 
present Slate of the poor shattered frame, produce inStant 
pain, uneasiness, restlessness, and suffering. Such, how¬ 
ever, is the common condition of convalescence, and 
therefore I observe it with much more concern than 
surprise; and Mr Hay assures me all is as well as can 
possibly be expefted after so long and irksome an illness, 

‘ The scholarship is at an end— 

So much for that!* 

pretty cool, my friend! 

Will it make you double your diligence for what is not 
at an end? hey, mon petit monsieur} 

But I am sorry for your disappointment in the affair 
you mention, my ,dear Alex,; though your affeffions were 
not so far engaged, methinks, but that your amour propre 
is ^1 more blessi than your heart! hey? However, ’tis 
a real loss, though litde more than of an ideal friend, at 
present. But no idea is so flattering and so sweet, as that 
which opens to expeftation a treasure of such a sort. I 
am really, therefore, sorry for you, my dear Alex. 

Your dcterjnination to give way to no sudden impulse 
in future is quite right. Nothing is so pleasant as giving 
way to impulse; nothing so hazardous. 
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Madame d*Arblay to Alex, d^Arblay^ Esq, 

Bath, November 9, 1817, 

We have here spent nearly a week in a manner the mo§t 
extraordinary, beginning with hope and pleasure, pro¬ 
ceeding to fear and pain, and ending in disappointment 
and grief. 

The joy exhibited on Monday, when her Majesty and 
her Royal Highness arrived, was really ec^atic; the 
illumination was universal. The public offices were 
splendid; so were the tradespeople's who had promises 
or hopes of employment; the nobles and gendes were 
mode^y gay, and the poor eagerly put forth their mite. 
But all was flattering, because voluntary. Notliing was 
induced by power, or forced by mobs. All was left 
to individual choice. Your Padre and I patrolled the 
principal Streets, and were quite touched by the univer¬ 
sality of the homage paid to the virtues and merit of our 
venerable Queen, upon this her fir§t progress through 
any part of her domains by herself. Hitherto she has only 
accompanied the poor King, as at Weymouth and Chelten¬ 
ham, Worcester and Exeter, Plymouth and Portsmouth, 
etc.; or the Prince Regent, as at BrighthelmStone, But 
here,' called by her health, she came as principal, and in 
her own charafter of rank and consequence. And, as Mr 
Hay told me, the inhabitants of Bath were all even vehe¬ 
ment to let her see the hght in which they held her indivi¬ 
dual self, after so many years witnessing her exemplary 
condu& and diStingmshed merit. 

She was very sensible to this tribute; but much afieded, 
nay, dejefted, in receiving it, at the beginning; from coming 
without the King where the poor King had always meant 
himself to bring her; but juSt as he had arranged for the 
excursion, and even had three houses takpn for him in 
the Royal Crescent, he*was aflSUfted bv blindness. He 
would not then come; for what, he saia, was a beautiful 
city to him who could not look at it? This was continually 
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in the remembrance of the Queen during the honours of 
her reception; but she had recovered from the melancholy 
recolledlion, and was cheering herself by the cheers of all 
the inhabitants, when the first news arrived of the illness 
of the Princess Charlotte.^ At that moment she was 
having her diamonds placed on her head for the reception 
of the mayor and corporation of Bath, with an address 
upon the honour done to their city, and upon their hopes 
from the salutary spring she came to quaff. Her ftrSt 
thought was to issue orders for deferring this ceremony; 
but when she considered that all the members of the 
municipality muSt be assembled, and that the great dinner 
they had prepared to give to the Duke of Clarence could 
only be postponed at an enormous and useless expense, 
she composed her spirits, finished her regal decorations, 
and admitted the citizens of Bath, who were highly 
gratified by her condescension, and Struck by her splendour, 
which was the same as she appeared in on the greatest 
occasions in the capital. The Princess Elizabeth was 
also a blaze of jewels. And our good little Mayor (not 
four feet high) and Aldermen and Common Councilmen 
were all transported. The Duke of Clarence accepted 
their invitation, and was joined by the Marquis of Bath 
and all the Queen’s suite. But the dinner was broken up. 
The Duke received an express with the terrible tidings: he 
rose from the table, and Struck his forehead as he read 
them, and then hurried out of the assembly with in¬ 
expressible trepidation and dismay. The Queen also 
was at table when the same express arrived, though only 
with the Princess and her own party: all were dispersed 
in a moment, and she ahut herself up, admitting no one 
but her Ro3ral Highness. She would have left Bath the 
next morning; but her physician. Sir Henry Halford, 
said it woula be extremely dangerous that she should 
travel so far, in her State of health,' ju^ in the fir^ pertur- 
batioti of afHifldon. She would see no one but her 

^ Being the only child of the Prince of Wales, she was heiress 
presumptive to the throne. She died in childbirth. 
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immediate suite all day, and set out the next for Windsor 
Ca^e, to spend the time previous to the la§t melancholy 
rites in the bosom of her family. All Bath wore a face 
of mourning. The transition from gaiety and exultation 
was really awful. What an extin6Hon of youth and happi¬ 
ness! The poor Princess Charlotte had never known a 
moment’s suffering since her marriage. Her lot seemed 
pcrfeft. Prince Leopold ^ is, indeed, to be pitied. I have 
left no room for your Padre; but the turn was fairly mine; 
and both are so delighted with your new spirit of corre¬ 
spondence, that whichever holds the pen, the heart of both 
writes in truest affeftion to the dearest of sons. 


Madame d*Arblay to Mrs Pio^i 

Bath, February 26, 1818. 

There is no situation in which a kind remembrance 
from you, my dear Madam, would not awaken me to some 
pleasure; but my poor sufferer was so very ill when your 
note came, that it was not possible for me to apswer it. 
That I think him so vety baa, is that I see him perpetually 
in pain nearly insupportable; yet I am assured it is local, 
and unattended with danger while followed up with 
conftant care and caution. This supports my spirits, 
which bear me and enable me to help him through a 
malady of anguish and difficulty. It is a year this very 
month since he has been in the hands of Mr Hay as a 
regular patient. Mr Hay was recommended to us by 
Mrs Locke and Mrs AngerStcin, whom he attends as 
plysidan, from their high opinion of his skill and discern¬ 
ment. But, alas! all has failed here; and we have called 
in Mr Tudor, as the case terminates in being one that 
demands a sprgeon. Mr Tudor gives me every comfort 

' Afterwards Leopold I, King of the Belgians. 
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in prospcft, but prepares me for long suflFcring, and slow, 
slow recovery. . . . 

Believe me, dear Madam, with unalterable afFedion, 
Your ever obliged and obedient, 

F. d’Arblay. 

I hope you vi^ere a little glad that my son has been among 
the high Wranglers. 


Extract from Pocket-Book Diary 

May 17, i8i8.^ 

This melancholy second Sunday since my irreparable 
loss I ventured to church. I hoped it might calm my 
mind and subjed it to its new State—its lo§t—lo^ happiness. 
But I suffered inexpressibly; I sunk on my knees, and could 
scarcely contain my sorrows — scarcely rise any morel 
But I prayed—fervently—and I am glad I made the trial, 
however severe. Oh, mon ami! mon tendre ami! if you 
looked down! if that be permitted, how benignly will 
you wish my participation in your blessed relief 1 


From Mrs Pi(n(pf to Madame d^Arhlty 

Bath, Odober 20 [1820]. 

It was very gratifying, dear Madam, to find myself so 
kindly remembered, and with all my heart 1 thank yort 
for your letter. My family are gone to Sandgatc fir the 
purpose of bathing in the sea, this wonderfully beautiful 
Oftober; and were you not detained in London by such a 
son as I hear you are happy in, I should wish you Aere 
too. Apropos to Odober, I have not your father^s 
admirable verses upon that month; those upon June 1 
d*Arblay had died on jrd May. 
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saw when la§t in Wales; could you get me the others ? It 
would be such a favour, and you used to like them bc§l. 

How changed is the tafte of verse, prose, and painting I 
since le bon vieux temps^ dear Madam! Nothing attrads 
us but what terrifies, and is within— if within—a hair’s 
breadth of positive disgust. The pifture of Death on his 
Pale Horse,^ however, is very grand certainly—and some 
of the Grange things they write remind me of Squoire 
Richard’s visit to the Tower Menagerie, when he says 
‘Odd, they are pure grim devils’—particularly a wild and 
hideous tale called FrankenfieinJ^ Do you ever see any 
of the friends we used to live among? Mrs Lambart is yet 
alive, and in prosperous circumstances; and Fell, the 
-bookseller in Bond Street, told me a fortnight or three 
weeks ago, that Miss Streatfield lives where she did in his 
neighbourhood—Clifford Street, S. S. still. 

Old Jacob and his red night-cap are the only live crea¬ 
tures, as an Irishman would say, that come about me of 
those you remember, and death alone will part us—he 
and I both lived longer with Mr Piozzi than we had done 
with Mr Thrale. . . . 

Once more, farewell! and accept my thanks for your 
good-natured recolledbon of poor 


Madame d^Arblay to Mrs Burney 

February 29, 1825. 

Thanks for that kind jump of joy for the success of 
Alex, at Lee, and for my hopes from St Paul’s, You ask 
who named him Preacher for the ^th Sunday in Lent? How 
could I omit telling you ’twas the Bishop of London 
himself? This has been brought about by a detail too 

1 Benjamin West’s Death on the Pale Horse, fitft exhibited in 1817. 

^ Frankenstein had appeared in 1818. This letter shows Mrs Pioaj^ 
now eighty years old, to have loft none of her vivacity. She died in 
1821. 
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long for paper, but it is chiefly to my faithful old friends 
Bishop Fisher of Salisbury and the Archdeacon of 
Middlesex that we owe this mark of attention; for Alex, 
has never been presented to the Bishop of London. 

You Still ask about my health, etc. . . . 

The chief changes, or reforms, from which I reap benefit 
are: ift. Totally renouncing for the evenings all revision 
or indulgence in poring over those letters and papers 
whose contents come nearest to my heart, and work upon 
its bleeding regrets. Next, transferring to the evening, 
as far as is in my power, all of sociality, with Alex., or my 
few remaining friends, or the few he will present to me 
of new ones. yd» Constantly going out every day— 
either in brisk walks in the morning, or in brisk jumbles 
in the carriage of one of my three friends who send for 
me, to a ‘ t6tc-^L-tete ’ tea-converse. 4/^. Strift attention 
to diet. . , . 

You ask me the history of the Rev. Dr Vyse.^ He 
pensioned oflF his ill-taken rib; a connexion formed in a 
luckless hour, and repented ever after, and never made 
known but by the provisions of his will, as he survived 
her I Sir William and Sir Lucas Pepys, who alone, of all 
the Streatham set, have lived, and found me out in Bolton 
Street, except the three daughters of the house, now and 
then give me the pleasure of an hour^s social recolle£Hon 
of old time, that is interesting to us all. 

Adieu, my dearest Esther—remember me kindly to all 
who kindly remember me—^if such, after this long absence, 
be found. 

God bless you ever, prays your ever affectionate and 
faithful, 

F. d^A. 


Although Madame d’Arblay’s intercourse with society 
was now usually confined to that of her relations, and of 
^ Sophy Streatfield»had been in love yrith Dr Vyse. 
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old and e^ablished friends, she yet greeted vnih admiration 
and pleasure Sir Walter Scott, who was brought to her 
by Mr Rogers, Sir Walter, in his Diary for Nov. i8th, 
1826, thus describes the visit: *1 have been introduced to 
Madame d’Arblay, the celebrated authoress of Euelina 
and Cecilia —an elderly lady with no remains of personal 
beauty, but with a simple and gende manner, a pleasing 
expression of countenance, and apparendy quick feelings. 
She told me she had wished to see two persons—^mysdf, 
of course, being one, the other George Canning. This 
was really a compliment to be pleased with—a nice litde 
handsome pat of butter made up by a neat-handed Phillis 
of a dairy-maid, instead of the grease fit only for cart¬ 
wheels which one is dosed with by the pound. ... I tru^t I 
shall see this lady again.* 

From the year 1828 to 1832 Madame d*Arblay was 
chiefly occupied in preparing for the press the Memoirs 
of her father.^ 


1833 to 1838 

Madame d'ArbJay’s letters were now very few. A 
complaint in one of her eyes, which was expeSed to termin¬ 
ate in a cataraA, made both reading and writing difficult 
to her. The number of her correspondents had also been 
painfully lessened by the death or her eldeft si^er, Mrs 
Burnef, and that of her beloved friend, Mrs Locke; 
and she had sympathised with other branches of her 
family in many similar afflictions, for she retained in a 
peculiar degree not only her intelleftual powers, but the 
warm and generous affeftions of her youth. 

^ Dr Burney left behind him an enormous mass of papers, including 
the MS. of an autobiogtaphv. The Memoirs, as rated by Fanny, 
appeared in 1832. Althougn Southey wrote her a compumenta^ 
letter, the work was unfavourably received* 
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* Though now her eightieth year was paB* she took her 
wonted and vivid intere^ in the concerns, the joys, and 
sorrows of those she loved. 

At this time her son formed an attachment which 
promised to secure his happiness, and to gild his mother’s 
remaining days with affe&on and peace; and at the dose 
of the year 1836 he was nominated minister of Ely Chapel, 
which afforded her considerable satisfaftion. But her 
joy was mournfully short-lived. That building, having 
been shut for some years, was damp and ill-aired. The 
Rev. Mr d’Arblay began officiating there in winter, and 
during the firSt days of his ministry he caught the influenza, 
and on the 19th of January, 1857, in three weeks from his 
first seizure, the death of this bdoved son threw Madame 
d’Arblay again into the depths of affliftion. 

The following paragraph is taken from her private 
notebook: 

*1837. On the opening of this moSt mournful—moSt 
earthly hopdess, of any and of all the years yet commenced 
of my long career I Yet, humbly I bless my God and 
Saviour, not hopeless; but full of gently-beaming hopes, 
countless and fraught with aspirations of the time that 
may succeed to the dread infli&on of this last irreparable 
privation, and bereavement of my darling loved, and 
most touchingly loving, dear, soul-dear Alex.^ 

In November, 1839, Madame d’Arblay was attacked 
by an illness which showed itself at first in sleepless nights 
. and nervous imaginations. During the earlier part of her 
illness she had Ssiened with comfort to some portions 
of St John’s Gospel, but she now said to her niece: *I 
would ask you to read to me, but I could not understand 
one word—^not a syllabic I but I thank God my mind has 
not waited till /A/r,time.’ 

At another moment she charged the same person with 
affeitionatc farewells and blessings to several friends, and 
with thanks for all their kindness to her. Soon after she 
said: *I have had some sleep!* *That is well/ was the 
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reply; ‘you wanted reSt.* ‘ J shall have it soon^ my dear^ she 
answered emphatically: and thus, aware that death was 
approaching, in peace with all the world, and in holy tru^ 
and reliance on her Redeemer, she breathed her la 5 l on 
the 6th of January, 1840; the anniversary of that day she 
had long consecrated to prayer, and to the memory of 
her beloved si^er Susanna. 
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